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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

*  Religions  axe  many  and  different ;  but  Reason  is  one ' — Confucius. 

Chapter  I. 

Miss  Pendragon's  academy  for  young  ladies  was  desig- 
nated '  The  Cedars/  and  there  grew,  indeed,  a  larg^ 
cedar  just  inside  the  iron  gateways,  which  had  perhaps 
once  possessed  a  brother,  or  even  a  yet  nearer  and  dearer 
relation  of  its  own  species,  if  the  cedar-tree  shares  in 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  palm.  Anyhow,  at  this 
particular  time,  o]ie  widowed  cedar  alone  survived,  cast- 
ing its  sombre  shadow  over  the  red-brick  facade  of  the 
handsome  Queen  Anne  mansion  in  summer  and  winter 
alike. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  my  heroine*s  arrival  a  young 
lady  of  '  some  eighteen  summers '  was  practising  at  a 
rather  fatigued  pianoforte,  in  one  of  the  back  bedrooms 
of  this  establishment.  Most  of  the  bedrooms  at  Miss 
Pendragon's  were  provided  with  pianofortes,  upon 
which  the  pupils  were  told  off  to  practise  during  the 
day,  whether  musically  disposed  or  no,  relieving  each 
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other,  from  time  to  time,  after  the  manner  of  sentries. 
Miss  Aspenall — such  was  the  name  of  the  youn^^  lady 
I  am  (k'scrihing — was  possessed  of  no  taste  wliatever 
for  music,  in  the  study  of  which  she  was  not  more 
advanced  than  many  children  of  six  years  old  ;  but  she 
was  learning  it,  not  merely  as  a  personal  accomplish- 
ment, but  with  the  view  of  imparting  it  afterwards  to 
others  ;  for  Fanny  Aspenall  was  poor  and  an  orphan, 
and  the  highest  ambition  nourished  by  her  well-wishers 
was  that  she  should  one  day  develop  into  an  instruc- 
tress of  youth.  She  was  looked  upon  and  dreaded  as 
the  cynic  and  misogynist  of  the  school,  though,  by 
reason  of  a  roughness  and  bluntness  of  manner,  real  or 
assumed,  she  was  credited  by  some  of  the  more  charit- 
able of  her  companions  with  the  possession  of  a  dis- 
position which  might  be  possibly  frank  and  honest, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  certainly  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable. In  appearance  she  was  not  prepossessing, 
although  she  was  tall  and  well-grown  for  her  age,  with 
a  figure  which,  in  spite  of  a  certain  long-waisted  gawki- 
ness,  was  almost  sure  to  improve.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
more  pleasing  than  her  face,  upon  which  neither  the 
freshness  nor  the  ingenuousness  of  youth  was  dis- 
cernible. Her  brow  was  narrow  and  unimaginative, 
though  it  sloped  up  towards  her  back-comb  with  some 
show  of  intellectual  self-reliance  and  the  consciousness 
of  abilit3\  Her  small  green  ej'^es  were  quick  and  sus- 
picious, and,  in  her  expression,  sharpness  and  satiety, 
which  seldom  flourish  together,  seemed  to  be  curiously 
blended.  It  appeared  as  though  she  was  provoked  with 
the  actual  physical  exertion  of  existing,  and  yet,  as 
people  had  to  exist  somehow,  it  was  as  well  to  look  out 
for  one's  self,  and  secure,  if  possible,  the  best  places. 
T  hose  who  had  not  secured  them  ouglit  to  be  perpetually 
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on  the  look-out  for  tlieui ;  and,  in  tlie  meantime,  it  was 
always  permissible  to  avail  one's  self  of  tlie  noble 
privilege  of  grumbling.  This  was  what  the  shrewd, 
experienced  face  of  the  young  cynic,  seemed  to  be  saying 
to  the  beholder. 

As  she  affected  a  total  disregard  for  all  those  ad- 
juncts and  adornments  which  are  supposed  to  improve 
the  female  form,  her  dress  was  as  dingy  and  faded  as 
her  complexion.  The  afternoon  was  damp,  notwith- 
standing that  the  yellow  London  fog  appeared  only  to 
have  advanced  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  garden, 
where  it  lay  like  a  murky  demon  in  ambush,  ready  to 
spring  upon  all  who  invaded  its  confines.  Besides  this, 
it  was  cold  and  raw,  and  Miss  Aspenall,  who  suffered 
terribly  from  chilblains,  was  practising  in  red  worsted 
mittens.  Nobody  could  have  admitted  more  readily 
than  she  did  herself  her  own  inaptitude  for  music. 

*  What  an  old  fool  that  uncle  of  mine  is  to  insist 
upon  my  learning  the  piano  ! '  she  was  muttering  nojir 
in  a  vicious  undertone.  ^  It's  a  sheer  waste  of  money, 
and  I'm  sure  we  neither  of  us  have  too  much  of  that ! 
One  and,  two  and,  three  and,  four  and ! '  .  .  .  and 
she  recommenced  her  practising. 

At  this  moment  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  blue  eyes,  came  bounding  into  the  room.  She 
might  have  been  about  fourteen,  or  even  fifteen,  but  she 
had  not  yet  been  promoted  to  *  grown-up '  dresses. 
Under  her  arm  she  carried  a  portfolio  of  music. 

Miss  Aspenall  turned  towards  her,  and  said,  with  all 
the  dignity  with  which  the  elder  girls  were  wont  to 
address  the  juniors, — 

'  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Jenny  Jones  ?  For  once 
I'm  not  sorry  to  see  you.  Are  you  coming  here  to 
practise  ? ' 
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*  No  ;  I've  just  finislicd.  The  new  girl's  come  that's 
to  sleep  in  your  room,  Miss  Aspenall,  and  I  just  thought 
I'd  run  in  and  tell  you.' 

*  What's  she  like  ?'  Miss  Aspenall  demanded  coldly. 
'  I  haven't  seen  //rr,'  answered  Miss  Jones ;   *  but 

I've  seen  her  f/iinr/s.  They  were  in  j'our  room  when  I 
went  there  to  practise.     I  tried  on  her  boots.' 

'  How  ///iV  you  to  spend  your  time  prying  into  other 
people's  affairs,  instead  of  doing  your  duty  !  What 
kind  of  a  foot  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  smallish — only  just  big  enough  for  me,  so  I 
should  think  she's  stumpy.  On  the  dressing-table  there 
was  a  black  hat  and  crape  veil.  She  seems  to  be  in 
awfully  deep  mourning,  almost  like  the  cooling- do-wTi 
of  a  widow.' 

*  I  only  hope  and  2)rai/  she  won't  be  a  snivcUc)\'  re- 
marked Miss  Aspenall,  with  asperity,  '  like  Emily 
Spicer,  when  she  lost  her  "  dear  mamma."  It's  too  bad 
when  one's  put  in  a  room  with  snivellers  ! ' 

*  Emily  soon  got  over  it,'  remarked  little  Miss  Jones 
consolingly ;  and  she  then  continued,  '  There  was  a 
black  bag  lying  on  the  piano,  with  a  steel  clasp.  I 
opened  the  bag.' 

*  How  like  you,  you  little  wretch  ! '  exclaimed  Miss 
Aspenall  again  ;  '  but,  then,  jou  never  had  any  feelings 
of  honour.     Well,  and  what  was  in  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  a  whole  heap  of  things ! '  answered  Jcnnj^  Jones 
promptly-  *  An  apple,  a  new  pair  of  black  kid  gloves 
with  two  buttons,  an  ivory  hairbrush,  some  dead  fern- 
leaves,  a  green  silk  purse  with  four  sovereigns,  some 
silver,  and  a  five-pound  note,  a  comb,  a  gold  thimble, 
a  blue  scent-bottle,  and  a  queer  kind  of  a  thing  mounted 
in  silver,  that  looked  as  if  it  was  made  out  of  the  skin 
of  a  toad.     I  opened  this  thing  .  .  .' 
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*  There  !  that's  just  like  you  again !  You're  a 
regular  little  spy!     And,  pray,  what  was  inside?' 

*  The  bottom  part  was  only  a  workbox,  with  scissors 
and  things,  and  with  something  written  round  the 
edge — a  man's  name,  ''  Alexander^'*  I  think,  "  aged  23 
years,"  and  a  date;  and  then,  "JEatoi  tq^  by  rats!'' 
Perhaps  that's  who  she's  in  mourning  for.  Awful  way 
of  dying,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

'  Beast! f/f  returned  Miss  Aspenall,  who  generally 
employed  forcible  language.  '  Well,  and  how  much 
further  did  you  carry  your  prying  ? ' 

'  There  was  a  sort  of  secret  place  at  the  top  of  the 
workbox,'  replied  Miss  Jones,  '  which  opened  on  press- 
ing a  knob.  It  had  some  letters  in  it,  tied  round  with 
a  black  ribbon.     I  read  two  or  three  of  these.' 

'  Horrid  little  wretch  !  No  wonder  we  all  hate  and 
abominate  you  !     What  were  they  about  ? ' 

'  One  of  them  began,  "  My  own  darling,"  and  was 
signed  ''  Godfrey."     It  was  evidently  a  love-letter.'    . 

*  Really  !'  ejaculated  Miss  Aspenall,  as  though  with 
more  interest.     ^  What  did  it  say  ?' 

*  It  talked  about  their  ''parting"  and  the  ''long 
fern,"  and  "  the  desolate  coming  years,"  and  a  lot  more 
sentimental  stuff  and  nonsense.  It  was  the  most  miser- 
able letter  I  ever  read  in  my  life,'  added  the  little  gir^, 
laughing. 

'How  sickening!'  exclaimed  the  elder  young  lady, 
with  an  expression  of  nausea.  '  And  now  for  the 
others.' 

'  The  next  was  only  a  few  lines,  and  seemed  more 
like  a  message  than  a  letter.  It  began,  "  My  fair 
Sophia,"  and  said  something  about  the  making  of 
"  date-wine,"  which  had  been  put  in  a  bottle  marked 
"  Kismet,"  and  was  to  be  well  corked.     It  was  signed 
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"  Schoslioth  the  Blind,"  or  some  such  name,  and  didn't 
seem  to  bo  a  /o/v-lctter  exactly,  though  it  was  awfully 
affectionate.' 

*  Indeed ! '  retorted  Miss  Asj^enall,  with  a  snort. 
'"Well,  and  what  was  in  the  next  one?' 

*  T/irtf  began  *'  Dearest,"  and  was  certainly  a  love- 
letter.  It  was  written  on  nice  thick  paper,  like  officers* 
l)aper,  and  was  signed,  ''  Yours  for  ever  and  ever,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  through  thick  and  through  thin 
— Tow."  She  seems  to  have  been  awfully  mixed  up 
icifh  f/ruf/rmoty  doesn't  she  ?' 

*She  must  be  a  most  horrid  creature,  I  should 
think,'  remarked  Miss  Aspenall,  with  a  face  of  disgust. 

*  I'm  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  your  conscience,  that  you 
opened  her  bag,  but  that's  //our  look-out  ;  Tm  not  my 
brother's  keeper,  but  I  can't  help  being  glad  to  know 
what's  in  it,  and  for  this  reason — I  can  read  her  character 
by  it  just  as  well  as  if  you'd  cut  oj^en  her  head ! — If 
you  weren't  such  a  little  donkc}-  that  j^ou  couldn't 
understand,  I'd  take  the  trouble  to  interpret  it  to  you.' 

*  Oh,  please  do.  Miss  Aspenall ! '  cried  the  little  girl 
eagerly.  She  was  delighted  at  finding  Miss  Aspenall 
in  so  affable  a  mood. 

It  was  the  custom  (I  may  as  well  mention  here)  at 

*  The  Cedars'  for  the  young  ladies  always  to  address 
one  another  respectfully  as  *  Miss  So-and-so.'  The 
Principal  had  insisted  upon  it  ever  since  some  unman- 
nerly girls,  a  few  years  ago,  had  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  surnames  only  ('  as  who  should  say,' 

*  Jones,'  'Spicer,'  'Aspenall,'  &c.) ;  a  most  Aoilgar  and 
reprehensible  habit,  which  had  been  immediatcl}' 
strangled  at  the  birth  witli  an  unflinching  hand. 

*  Very   well,    then,'    condescended    Miss   Aspenall, 

*  you  shall  have  my  idea  of  her  character ;  and  if  I'm 
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wrong  I'll  buy  you  three-penn'ortli  of  lemon-kali  when 
the  hot  weather  comes,  if  it  ever  does !  First  of  all, 
then, — 

*  1.  Black  kid  gloves  {two  buttons) 

*  2.  Ivor//  hairbrush Luxury,     extra- 

*  3.  Tortoiscshe/l  comb     .,..)■     vagance,   love 
*4.   Gold  thimble of  display. 

*  5,  Blue  scent-bottle ^ 

*  6.  Apple Greediness,  self-indulgence, 

sensuality. 

'  7.  Green  purse,  with  gold,  silver,  five-pound  note  .  .  . 
Covetousness,  miserishness,  fondness  for  money. 

'8.  Withered  fern-leaves  ....  Maudlin  sentiment- 
ality, stuff  and  nonsense,  idiotic  bosh. 

*9.  Love-letters  ....  Vanity,  love  of  admiration, 
flirtingness,  wickedness,  disgracef  ulness,  disgustingness, 
beastliness  /  .  .  . 

*  However,  I  should  have  hated  anybody  who  slept 
in  my  room,'  added  Miss  Aspenall,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  *  I  loathe  and  detest  Emily  Spicer,  as  you 
know.  By-the-by,  I  wonder  whether  the  new  girl 
snores  ?  If  she  does,  she  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my 
shoe!' 

*  Whistling's  a  very  good  thing  for  snorers,'  hazarded 
little  Miss  Jones.  *  It  wakes  them  up,  and  they  don't 
find  out  that  it's  you.  I  used  to  whistle  at  Rosa 
Dupuis,  when  I  slept  in  her  room  last  half,  and  it 
always  stopped  her.  However,  since  I've  been  in  with 
Miss  Netherclifi'e,  I  have  to  put  up  with  it.  I 
shouldn't  dare  whistle  at  Isabella.' 

'  I  should  think  not,  indeed,  little  worm ! '  exclaimed 
Miss  Aspenall ;  and  she  then  added,  musingl)^  '  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  which  is  the  most  horrid  to  have  in 
one's  room — a  sniveller,  a  snorer,  or  a  splasher,  when 
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one's  just  having  one's  nice  little  morning  snooze.  All 
three  are  so  awfully  beastly,  that  I  really  can't  say 
which  is  the  beastliest.' 

'  Neither  can  I,  Miss  Aspcnall,'  answered  little 
Jenny  Jones,  wlio  always  made  a  point  of  agreeing 
with  an  elder  girl  to  her  face.  '  And  now  I've  got  to 
be  o£E  to  my  German  dictation.  I'm  afraid  if  I'm  late 
I  may  lose  my  mark.  The  Dragon  and  Friiidein  are 
both  in  awful  tempers.' 

*  Yes,  be  off  for  goodness'  sake,  torment  I  Don't 
fancy  /  want  to  listen  to  your  nonsensical  chatter ! 
Thank  you  for  telling  me  about  the  new  girl ;  how- 
ever, I  don't  want  to  set  eyes  on  her  till  I'm  obliged. 
My  maxim  is.  Never  meet  troubles  half  way.  Good- 
bye !  Bless  you!  Mind  the  step!'  And  ^liss  As- 
pcnall recommenced  hammering  out  her  unexpired 
half-hour  ujDon  the  fatigued  pianoforte. 

Poor  Sophy,  meanwhile,  little  guessed  the  interest 
her  arrival  excited.  She  was  innocently  having  her 
tea  with  Miss  Pendragon  in  the  parlour,  as  was  custo- 
mary with  young  ladies  on  their  arrival,  without  fore- 
seeing that  this  very  jDarlour  would  come  to  be  regarded 
by  her,  one  day,  as  a  kind  of  holy  of  holies,  and  tea  with 
Miss  Pendragon  something  like  a  repast  with  the  Grand 
Llama.  But,  as  the  respect  and  terror  this  lady  in- 
spired were  chiefly  the  result  of  a  traditional  and  sus- 
tained prestige,  Sophy  was  by  no  moans  overwhelmed 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  first  introduction ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  even  favourably  impressed  b}^  Miss 
Pendragon's  manner  and  personal  appearance. 

Miss  Pendragon  was  a  lady  of  uncertain  age  and 
average  stature.  Her  hair,  whicli  was  of  so  undecided 
a  colour  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  gray,  was  arranged 
in  curls  on  each  side  of  her  square  brow,  and  gathered 
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up  at  the  back  with  a  high  comb.  This  style  of  hair- 
dressing,  although  it  is  apt  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of 
some  manner  of  deformity  connected  with  the  carefully 
concealed  ears,  had  been  fashionable  in  the  days  of  her 
youth,  and  she  still  adhered  to  it. 

Small,  deep-set,  gray  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  and  a 
firm  mouth,  with  somewhat  equivocal  teeth,  completed 
the  physiognomy.  Her  hands  were  exceedingly  white 
and  well-shaped,  and  were  protected  by  black  silk 
mittens.  Upon  one  of  her  fingers  she  wore  a  mourn- 
ing-ring containing  hair,  and,  on  another,  a  large 
shell-cameo  surrounded  by  seed-pearls,  forming  a  ring 
almost  as  important  as  the  great  Hickathrift  heirloom. 
Sophy  began  at  once  to  weave  a  romance  about  the 
mourning-ring  with  the  hair.  She  felt  so  desolate 
and  hopeless  when  she  thought  about  herself,  that  she 
was  glad  to  fasten  upon  any  external  object  as  food  for 
her  imagination.  Perhaps  Miss  Pendragon  might  once 
have  had  a  lover,  who  had  either  died  or  deserted  h^r, 
and  perhaps  she  still  wore  his  hair  in  this  ring.  An 
imjjrobable  notion,  but  not  altogether  impossible,  and  it 
made  Sophy  feel  drawn  for  the  moment  towards  her 
future   instructress. 

The  state  of  the  suburban  atmosphere  was  certainly 
not  calculated  to  raise  Sophy's  fallen  spirits.  She  had 
never  before  beheld  a  London  fog  in  its  fullest  phase  of 
development,  and  at  first  she  could  not  help  fancying 
that  it  represented  some  sort  of  sympathetic  shrouding 
of  the  heavens,  in  consequence  of  her  own  particular 
despondency. 

*  It  must  be  just  like  the  eclipse  that  came  on  when 
Mohammed's  son  Ibrahim  died,'  she  thought,  as,  sitting 
on  the  very  edge  of  her  chair,  she  nibbled  timidly 
at  some  extremely  thin  bread-and-butter,  and  glanced 
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towards  the  fog-demon  in  the  garden,  '  whicli  the  people 
tried  to  make  out  was  sent  because  of  his  grief/ 

But  though  cast  down  and  afflicted  at  the  death  of 
his  son  by  Mary  the  Copt,  she  remembered  that  the 
founder  of  Islam  had  scouted  the  idea  of  a  miracle. 

*  The  sun  and  the  moon  arc  among  the  signs 
appointed  by  God,'  he  had  made  answer  to  the  people. 
*  They  are  not  eclipsed  on  the  death  of  any  one.'  And 
so,  however  wretched  she  might  now  feel,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  she  was  altogether  responsible  for  the  fog. 

She  had  no  means,  of  course,  just  at  first,  of  knowing 
whether  any  of  her  school-comj^anions  were  likely  to 
prove  congenial  to  her.  Individually,  they  were  all 
strangers ;  and  collectively,  they  suggested  rather  the 
idea  of  a  hostile  force,  since  what  was  iinknoicn  had 
always  seemed  to  her  to  be  redoubtable. 

The  society  of  Fannj^  Aspenall  and  Emily  Spicer 
had,  so  to  speak,  been  thrust  upon  her  without  option, 
or  rather,  hers  had  been  unconditionally  thrust  upon 
tliemy  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  ordained  by 
the  governing  powers  that  she  should  share  their  sleep- 
ing-apartment. As  yet,  however,  she  felt  that  it  would 
bo  unjust  to  form  any  impression  as  to  their  respective 
dispositions.  She  could  only  wait  and  Jiopc ;  seeking 
out  eagerly  for  virtues,  and  blinding  herself  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  perception  of  defects.  Miss  Aspenall's 
blunt  and  unconciliatory  manner,  though  somewhat 
alarming  at  first,  was  j^erhaj^s,  on  the  whole,  rather 
reassuring,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  j)Ossessed 
independence  of  character,  and  that  one  saw,  as  it  were, 
the  worst  of  her  at  a  glance,  whilst  Emilj^  Sj^iccr,  with 
her  china-blue  eyes  and  pretty  doll-face,  she  felt  almost 
certain  she  should  become  fond  of  in  time. 

The  room  shared  by  the  three  girls  was  very  spacious 
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and  lofty.  It  possessed  three  large  windows  and  a  fire- 
place, in  which,  however,  there  was  no  fire,  and  was 
well  calculated  to  accommodate  twice  its  present  number 
of  inmates.  Three  small  beds,  with  white-dimity  cur- 
tains and  testers,  were  arranged  in  a  line  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  having  the  three  windows  to  the  right  and 
three  painted  washh and- stands  at  the  foot  of  them,  for 
the  ablutions  of  the  three  young  ladies.  In  front  of 
each  one  of  the  three  windows  was  a  dressing-table  and 
a  deal  chest  of  drawers,  whilst  between  the  door  and 
the  foot  of  the  left-hand  bed  stood  a  large  paper- screen, 
behind  which  were  arranged  three  tubs,  with  three 
water-cans,  already  filled  for  the  morning.  Ever^^thing, 
in  fact,  seemed  to  be  disposed  in  threes. 

*  It  looks  just  like  the  room  that  belonged  to  the 
three  bears  in  the  story-book,'  Sophy  hazarded  timidly, 
as  they  were  retiring  for  the  night,  wishing  to  appear 
sociable.  Miss  Aspenall  was  already  in  bed ;  and 
Emily  Spicer,  in  a  dressing-gown  elaborately  laced  and 
frilled,  was  in  the  act  of  putting  up  her  golden  tresses 
in  curl-papers.  An  angry  growl  from  Fanny  Aspenall, 
whilst  heightening  the  fancied  resemblance,  prevented 
Sophy  from  continuing  the  conversation,  and,  after 
bidding  Emily  good-night,  she  too  retired  to  her  little 
white  bed,  which  was  bounded  by  the  wall  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  by  that  of  Miss  Aspenall,  whence  loud 
nasal  sounds  were  now  beginning  to  issue,  fatal  to  sleep, 
supposing  Sophy,  in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  had 
expected  any  such  consolation. 

*  She  always  begins  by  making  that  noise,'  whispered 
Emily,  by-and-by,  from  the  further  bed,  *  though  she 
won't  let  any  one  else  snore.  It's  because  she's  lying 
on  her  back ;  but,  at  about  half-past  twelve,  she'll  turn 
round  on  to  her  side,  and  then  we  can  go  to  sleep.     I 
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wish  you  had  the  next  bed  to  me,  as  then  we  could 
talk  ;  but  I'm  afraid  to  now,  for  fear  of  waking  her. 
Good-night,  Miss  St.  Clair.' 

*  Good-night,  Miss  Spicer,'  whispered  Sophy,  in  her 
turn. 

This  first  night  at  school  seemed  terribl}'  long. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed.  Miss  Aspenall  turned 
over  on  her  side  and  left  off  snoring,  b}'  which  Sophy 
concluded  that  it  must  be  half-past  twelve.  A  still 
longer  period  seemed  to  go  by  after  that ;  and  then,  by 
the  noisy  entrance  of  a  rough,  red-haired  handmaiden, 
who  opened  the  shutters  with  a  good  deal  of  clatter, 
she  knew  that  it  must  be  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  hour 
at  which  the  young  ladies  were  expected  to  rise.  Sophy 
had  always  been  led  to  understand  that  terrible  penalties 
were  inflicted  at  schools  if  one  happened  to  be  late  in 
the  morning.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  get  up 
betimes,  and  she  had  nearly  completed  her  toilet,  when 
Emily,  looking  very  sleepy  and  pretty,  notwithstanding 
her  curl-papers,  tmnbled  out  of  bed  with  a  yawn,  and 
commenced  going  through  her  ablutions  with  the  dazed 
manner  of  a  somnambulist.  The  poor  little  thing  was, 
in  reality,  only  half  awake. 

'  I'm  afraid  Miss  Aspenall  will  be  very  late,'  whis- 
pered Sophy  presently,  glancing  anxiously  towards  the 
centre  bed.  Emily  was  wide  awake  now  and  emerging 
from  behind  the  large  paper-screen,  whence  had  pro- 
ceeded a  gentle  soimd  of  paddling,  for  Miss  Aspenall's 
horror  of  a  'splasher'  had  obliged  her  to  use  the  greatest 
precautions  with  the  cold  water. 

'  Oh,  she  never  gets  up  till  after  the  first  prayer- 
bell,'  she  answered,  likewise  in  a  whisper ;  *  though 
she's  very  often  down  before  me.  Miss  Aspenall  always 
dresses  backwards.' 
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Miss  Spicer  passed  on  to  her  toilet-table ;  and  Sophy, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  hairdressing  stage,  remained  for 
some  seconds,  brush  in  hand,  pondering  over  these 
enigmatical  words. 

Emily  Spicer's  dressing-table  was  by  far  the  smartest 
that  Sophy  had  ever  seen.  It  boasted  a  handsome  dress- 
ing-ease with  silver- topped  bottles,  a  magnificent  pin- 
cushion garnished  with  frills  and  bows,  pretty  ivory 
brushes  engraved  with  a  monogram,  and  as  many  little 
pots,  pans,  and  powder-puflp  boxes  as  the  mind  of  woman 
could  possibly  desire.  In  this  respect  it  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Miss  Aspenall,  who  evidently 
affected  a  Spartan  simplicity.  A  black  hairbrush,  a  pot 
of  bear's- grease,  and  a  patent  unguent  for  the  cure  of 
chilblains,  were  its  only  ornaments,  and  Sophy  could 
not  help  fancying  that  perhaps  these  tables  might  be 
emblematical  of  the  dissimilarity  existing  in  the  natures 
of  the  two  young  ladies. 

Emily's  bed,  too,  was  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  her 
favourite  brother  (Captain  Frederick  Augustus  Spicer 
of  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards)  in  full  regimentals,  a 
drawing  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Spicer  family 
(seemingly  almost  as  big  as  Buckingham  Palace),  the 
wedding-favours  of  an  elder  sister,  and  a  beautiful 
watch-]30cket  in  the  form  of  an  Oriental  slipper  embroi- 
dered in  gold.  With  all  these  little  knickknacks, 
Emily's  bed  looked,  in  fact,  quite  like  a  shrine  filled 
with  votive  offerings. 

Yes ;  Emily  was  evidently  overfond  of  pretty 
things,  of  display,  of  fine  clothes,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  pleasing  manners,  she  was  probably  rather  vain  and 
frivolous,  whilst  Fanny  Aspenall,  for  all  her  cynicism, 
was  very  possibly  really  honest  and  truehcarted,  a  sort 
of  rough  diamond,  all  the  more  estimable  from  the  fact 
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that  not  everybody  could  distinguish  its  sparkle.  Sophy 
was  interrupted  by  the  clanging  of  the  first  prayer-bell, 
simultaneously  with  which  the  subject  of  her  reverie 
turned  lazily  out  of  the  centre  bed.  She  knew  now 
what  Emily  meant  when  she  had  said,  '  Miss  Aspenall 
always  dresses  backwards.'  Miss  Aspenall,  in  fact, 
commenced  her  dressing  at  the  point  where  most  people 
generally  finish  off.  That  is  to  say,  she  very  quickly 
donned  all  her  garments,  including  her  gown,  after 
wliich  she  knotted  up  her  '  back  hair,'  and  washed  her 
face  and  hands  superficially  with  the  soaped  corner  of  a 
towel.  There  was  no  make-believe  of  tubbing  behind 
the  large  paper-screen.  Fanny  Aspenall  neither  splashed 
nor  pretended  to  splash. 

'  Life's  quite  disagreeable  enough  as  it  is,'  she  re- 
marked philosophically,  when  she  had  completed  her 
simple  toilet,  '  without  dragging  in  any  extras  !  Some 
people  like  messing  about  with  cold  water  upon  winter 
mornings — /  donH ;  and  my  uncle,  who's  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  says  that  it's  very  unwhole- 
some to  be  too  clean.  When  he  was  young,  people 
hardly  ever  washed  at  all,  and  they  were  much  stronger. 
Hook  my  frock,  will  you  ? '  she  added,  backing  towards 
Sophy,  who  began,  obediently,  to  fasten  up  the  greas)' 
and  ink-stained  mohair  dress,  after  which  the  three 
young  ladies  descended  together  to  the  schoolroom. 


Chapter  II. 

During  the  twenty  minutes  which  intervened  before 
the  entrance  of  Miss  Pendragon,  So^^hy,  who  was  always 
athirst  for  information,  asked  several  questions  of  her 
new  acquaintance.  Miss  Aspenall ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
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fortunate  that,  on  lier  initiation  to  this  new  life,  she 
should  derive  her  first  impressions  from  one  who  saw 
things  with  so  jaundiced  an  eye  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  represent  them  in  too  glowing  colours.  Sophy  and 
her  companion  were  seated  together  near  the  door,  upon 
a  long  deal  bench  or  form.  Most  of  the  other  girls 
were  facing  them  in  line,  having  their  backs  to  the 
three  windows,  before  each  of  which,  as  she  had  fore- 
seen, there  was  a  wire-screen,  '  like  a  meat-cage.'  She 
observed,  too,  that  all  the  forms  upon  which  they  were 
seated  were  exceedingly  heavy,  and  that  they  rattled 
when  moved.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  series  of  deep 
boxes,  divided  into  partitions,  and  oj)cning  with 
separate  lids.  Fanny  Aspenall  informed  her  that  these 
were  called  'lockers,'  and  that  each  girl  had  one  appor- 
tioned to  her  own  particular  use,  as  a  receptacle  for 
books  and  other  personal  property.  It  was  customary, 
too,  for  each  young  lady,  at  prayer-time  and  during  the 
classes,  to  sit  upon  her  own  locker,  which  prevented 
any  objectionable  scuffling  or  scrambling  for  a  place. 
On  Saturday  mornings,  Sophy  was  informed,  Miss 
Pendragon,  followed  by  the  German  governess,  made 
a  kind  of  formal  progress  round  the  schoolrooms,  and 
inspected  these  lockers,  to  see  that  they  contained  no 
contraband  goods,  and  that  they  were  arranged  with 
neatness. 

'  But  very  often,'  Miss  Aspenall  explained,  *  she 
only  has  time  to  look  just  at  the  top,  and  you  can  cram 
anything  you  like  down  at  the  bottom.  Rosa  Dupuis 
had  a  tin  of  bloaters  and  two  bottles  of  ginger-beer  in 
her  locker  for  more  than  a  fortnight  before  they  were 
found  out.  By  doing  their  sums  for  them,  or  giving 
them  a  few  sweets,  you  can  general^  get  one  of  the 
little  ones  to  tidy  up  j^our  locker  for  you  if  you  haven't 
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got   time.      It'    your   locker's   untidy   you   lose   your 
mark.' 

Sophy  had  already  heard  this  mystic  phrase.  Miss 
Aspenall  now  proceeded  to  explain  its  meaning. 

*  Most  of  the  girls  are  idiotic  enough  to  wish  to  gain 
some  kind  of  prize.  There  are  prizes  for  French, 
German,  English,  composition,  &c.,  Avhich  are  given  to 
those  who  get  the  largest  number  of  marks.  These  are 
set  down  in  pencil  on  that  great  bit  of  parchment 
hanging  opposite,  under  different  headings.  You  lose 
vour  mark  if  you're  late  in  the  mornino-  or  have  a 
certain  number  of  faults  in  your  exercise ;  and  if  your 
locker's  untidy,  you  lose  your  mark  for  good  conduct. 
As  for  mc,  I've  always  tried  not  to  get  a  prize.  They're 
always  books,  and  books  that  nobody  cares  to  read, 
and  the  price  of  them  comes  out  of  what  our  parents 
and  guardians  pay  for  us.  It's  really  so  donke^dsh 
that  it  makes  one  inclined  to  swear  !  All  the  same,  I'm 
"  going  in  "  for  a  prize  this  half,  even  if  I  get  some 
beastly  thing  like  ParacUse  Lost,  as  probably  I  shall ! ' 

*  And  which  prize  do  you  think  you  shall  get  ?' 
Sophy  inquired. 

*  Oh,  the  good-conduct  prize ;  that's  much  the 
easiest.  I  don't  want  it,  but  I'm  determined  to  get  it, 
just  to  spite  Isabella.  Long  before  the  wish  to  succeed, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  one's  friends,  comes  the  delight 
of  being  able  to  enrage  one's  enemies.  That's  the  only 
reason  why  I  want  to  get  on.  I've  few  friends,  because 
I'm  poor,  but  heaps  of  enemies,  and  I  hate  them  !' 

*  Which  is  Isabella  ?'  Sophy  inquired,  in  a  whisper, 
looking  towards  the  assembled  young  ladies,  most  of 
whom  were  lounging  sideways  upon  their  lockers, 
Bibles  in  hand,  whispering  and  fidgeting  with  their 
feet.     At  the  head  of  the  line,  in  the  place  next  to  Miss 
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Penclragon's  vacant  chair,  sat  a  tall,  well-dressed  girl, 
witli  handsome  clear-cut  features,  fine  gray  eyes,  and  a 
general  air  of  command.  She  was  neither  whispering 
nor  fidgeting  with  her  feet. 

*  That's  Isabella,'  said  Fann}',  pointing  to  this  young 
lady.  *  Only  you'll  have  to  call  her  "Miss  JN^ether cliff e." 
She's  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  "  M.P.,"  who's  just 
been  created  a  Lord,  and  goes  in  for  popularity,  and 
Miss  P.'s  awfully  proud  of  her — dragging  her  name  into 
her  letters  to  our  parents,  when  we  have  any.  Her 
head's  as  hard  as  a  cocoa-nut,  and  she's  supposed  to 
know  everything.  She  positively  likes  algebra,  geometry, 
and  all  sorts  of  dry  things  ;  and  she's  tremendously  well 
up  in  politics  and  law.  She  was  sent  here  as  a  sort  of 
mental  rest,  to  be  kept  back,  because  she  was  getting 
to  know  more  than  her  father.  Some  of  the  girls 
declare  she  writes  all  his  speeches.' 

'  How  very  clever  she  must  be!'  whispered  Sophy, 
looking  at  the  tall  girl  with  admiration. 

'  She's  a  regular  blue-stocking,'  rejoined  Miss 
Aspenall.  *  And  she's  as  priggish  and  pedantic  as  she 
can  well  be  ;  always  talking  rubbish  about  **  raising 
the  tone  of  the  school,"  and  hating  me  because  I  don't 
want  to  have  my  tone  raised.  She  won't  speak  to  you 
at  all  for  about  a  fortnight,  or  look  upon  you  as  a 
human  being,  imless  you  happen  to  be  high  up  in 
geometry  or  Euclid ;  then,  perhaps,  she'll  just  con- 
descend to  say  *'  Good-morning,"  as  if  she  was  speaking 
out  of  a  top- window.  As  she's  quite  grown  up, 
and  has  been  out  in  London,  she  looks  upon  us  all  as 
earthworms.  If  she'd  been  a  man,  she  would  have  been 
Senior  Wrangler.' 

Sophy  continued  to  gaze  admiringly  towards  Miss 
Nethercliffe,   whose    countenance,   notwithstanding    a 
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certain  haughtiness  of  expression,  seemed  congenial  to 
her.  Here  was,  perhaps,  a  kindred  spirit ;  but,  alas ! 
how  could  shCf  an  untutored  savage,  hope  ever  to  be- 
come friends  with  the  girl  who  *  knew  everything?' 

*  Isabelhi's  been  heard  to  say,'  Miss  Aspenall  con- 
tinued, *  that  she'll  take  every  single  prize  this  year, 
without  giving  herself  the  least  trouble ;  but  I'm 
determined  she  shan't.  I  go  in  at  her  whenever  I  can, 
to  take  down  her  conceit,  for  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
her.  We  Aspenalls  aren't  afraid  of  anybody.  By 
looking  out  a  little  sharp,  I'm  pretty  sure  I  can  get  the 
good-conduct  prize,  for  she's  not  thinking  of  that  so 
much,  ha\4ng  her  eyes  fixed  upon  higher  game.  She 
sits  up  late  sometimes,  studying  in  bed,  and  has  once  or 
twice  lost  her  mark  for  not  being  in  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, /generally  lose  my  mark  for  saying  *'  beastly  ;" 
but  I  particularly  like  the  word — it  relieves  my  feelings, 
and  I  take  precious  good  care  not  to  say  it  in  Miss 
Pendragon's  hearing.' 

*  Are  any  of  the  other  girls  nice?'  Sophy  next 
inquired,  looking  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  line. 

*  Yo^i  may,  perhaps,  like  them,'  returned  the  C3Tiic. 
*  But  I  didn't  come  here  to  rush  into  sentimental  friend- 
ships. I  came  here  to  learn,  so  as  to  make  my  ow^n 
way  in  the  world.     I'm  an  orphan.' 

'  Oh,  so  am  I  ! '  exclaimed  Sophy,  her  heart  warming 
towards  her  companion. 

'  I  don't  want  your  pity,'  answered  Miss  Aspenall 
curtly.  *I've  no  maudlin  feeling  whatever  about  my 
parents.  I  never  knew  them,  and  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't 
have  liked  them  if  I  had.  Most  of  the  parents  who 
come  here  are  particularly  disgusting-looking  creatures. 
I  merely  mentioned  tliat  I  was  an  orphan  to  show  you 
that  I  have  to  look  out  for  myself.     My  uncle,  who  is 
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a  clergyman,  warned  nie  against  friendships.  He  said 
an  xispenall  should  hold  herself  aloof.' 

'  Still,  it  would  be  nice,  surely,  for  the  short  time 
one  is  here,  to  like  the  people  one  is  obliged  to  be  with  ? 
/  always  get  so  fond  of  those  I  see  much  of,  that  I  end 
by  even  liking  their  faults  ! ' 

'  Then  there'll  be  plenty  for  you  to  get  fond  of  here !  * 
sneered  Fanny. 

*  Never  mind ;  I  shall  certainly  try  and  like  them !  * 
rejoined  Sophy,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness. 
*  Emily  Spicer  seems  a  very  bright,  sunny  sort  of  girl, 
and  she  looked  just  like  an  angel  in  her  nightgown.' 

*  Yes,  all  she  thinks  about  is  looking  pretty  ! '  an- 
swered Miss  Aspenall,  scornfully,  ^Prettiness  and 
money  are  her  two  idols.  She's  the  daughter  of  a  very 
rich  City  man.  I  think  his  fortune  came  out  of  guano, 
or  pills,  or  something  to  take  away  bugs  or  fleas  ;  but 
I  can't  be  sure.  All  I  know  is,  it  was  something  par- 
ticularly beastly.  She's  rolling  in  riches,  however,  and 
gets  lots  of  hampers  from  home  with  wine  and  fruit. 
That's  why  the  little  ones  are  so  fond  of  her.  She 
bribes  the  governesses,  too,  so  that  they  daren't  find 
fault  with  her.  Whenever  she's  been  particularly  idle 
she  gives  them  a  present.  She  gave  Friiulein  a  mala- 
chite brooch  with  a  cairngorm  thistle  in  the  middle  of 
it ;  and  she's  just  bought  Mademoiselle — who  hasn't 
come  back  yet  —  an  ivory  Prayer-book  and  Church- 
service,  so  that,  with  all  her  silliness,  she's  awfully 
cunning.' 

*  Perhaps,'  hazarded  Sophy,  *  it  may  be  really  from 
good  nature  that  she  gives  presents.  She  mayn't  mean 
them  for  bribes,  after  all.* 

*  The  elder  girls  are  fearfully  jealous  of  her  smart 
dresses,'  Miss  Aspenall  continued.     *  She  has  them  over 
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from  Paris  in  cartloads,  instead  of  wearing  out  her  old 
things  at  school,  as  any  really  sensible  girl  would  do ' 
(and  she  glanced  down  at  her  own  untidy  dress,  with 
its  grease-spots  and  ink-stains).  *  That's  a  brand-new 
one  she's  got  on  to-day,  with  the  three  flounces,  only 
you  can  sec,  when  the  flounces  blow  about,  that  the 
silk  doesn't  go  all  the  way  up.  It's  only  muslin  under 
the  flounces  ;  so  that,  with  all  his  love  of  show-off,  her 
dear  papa  has  evidently  a  "frugal  mind  "!  ' 

'How  old  is  she?'  Sophy  next  inquired.  'She 
seems  to  be  quite  grown  up.* 

*  Grown  up !  ...  I  should  think  so,  indeed  !  '  re- 
joined Miss  Aspenall,  sarcastically.  *  And  we're  always 
over  head  and  ears  in  love.  We're  in  love  now  with 
Mr.  Heathcote,  the  lecturer  on  history  and  elocution. 
Last  half  we  were  in  love  with  Dr.  Spriigel,  who  in- 
structs us  upon  Early  Art.  He's  over  sixty,  and  wears 
a  wig,  but  we  didn't  mind  that.  And  we've  been  madly 
in  love  with  the  tall  curate  with  the  wall-eye,  and  with 
the  man  with  the  red  beard  who  sits  in  the  next  pew 
to  us  in  church.  We  thought,  at  first,  that  he  was  a 
nobleman  in  disguise,  because  he  wore  a  fashionable 
coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and  looked  tall  when  he  was  sit- 
ting down  ;  and  we  nearly  had  a  fit  when  we  heard 
that  he  was  a  retired  tallow-chandler  with  a  large 
family ! ' 

*  What !  was  she  able  to  be  in  love  with  them  all  at 
once?'  exclaimed  Sophy,  astonished.  'And  now,  tell 
me  who  that  very  dark  girl  is  with  the  beautiful  ej^es, 
sitting  next  to  her  ?' 

'  The  girl  like  a  nigger  ?  Oh,  that's  Rosa  Dupuis ! 
Her  father's  a  West  Indian  planter.  Shc\s  enormously 
rich,  too.     They've  got  fiugar-tnines,  or  something.' 

'  She   really   has    rather    a   negress    look,'    Sophy 
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admitted.  ^Perliaps  lier  motlier  may  have  been 
one  ?' 

'  I  dare  say/  answered  the  cynic  ;  '  but  we  don't  ask 
any  questions  about  motliers.' 

*  Oh,  no,  of  course  not !  '  rejoined  Sophy,  wincing. 

*  There's  something  very  good-natured-looking  about 
her ;  and  she  and  Emily  make  a  very  pretty  pair,  one 
being  so  fair  and  the  other  so  dark.' 

*  A  very  pretty  pair,  indeed! '  rejoined  Miss  Aspenall; 

*  and  what  nice  sisterly  feelings  we  have  one  for  an- 
other !  .  .  .  Rosa  Dupuis  is  always  in  love,  too  ;  and 
she's  in  love  now  with  the  same  person  as  Emily,  so 
they're  at  daggers-drawn,  and  won't  walk  together, 
after  having  been  the  most  tremendous  friends  before, 
always  hugging  and  kissing  each  other.  They  slept  in 
the  same  room  last  half,  and  the  little  wretch  Jenny 
Jones,  who  slept  there  too,  said  it  was  terrible  to  see 
their  hatred.' 

'I'm  glad  I've  no  quarrelsome  girls  in  my  room,* 
said  Sophy.  '  It  would  be  very  unpleasant  after  being 
used  to  be  alone.' 

*  Yes,  it's  very  disagreeable  having  any  one  in  one's 
room,'  returned  Fanny.  '  One  does  get  to  hate  them 
so!' 

Sophy  hastily  changed  the  subject. 

*  What  is  little  Jenny  Jones  like?'  she  inquired. 

*  She  seems  a  pretty,  merry-looking  little  thing.' 

*  She's  a  little  beast  ! '  answered  Miss  Aspenall,  '  as 
you'll  find  out  all  in  good  time.  She's  the  youngest  of 
the  elder  lot ;  and  "  the  Dragon  "  makes  use  of  her  as 
a  sort  of  spy  and  "  sandwich."  When  Emil}^  and  Rosa 
were  too  friendly,  she  was  put  into  their  room  to  make 
a  third,  and  to  prevent  them  from  always  talking  about 
their  ridiculous  love-affairs.     Afterwards,  she  was  put 
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there  so  that  they  mightn't  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 
Do  look  at  them  now !  Their  lockers  are  close  to- 
gether ;  and  it's  the  greatest  fun  to  watch  them  at 
prayers.  "When  they  read  their  verse  they  have  to 
look  over  the  same  Bible,  and  one  wobbles  it  about,  and 
jerks  it  up  and  down,  to  prevent  the  other  from 
reading  properly.     It's  as  good  as  a  play  !  ' 

*  I    didn't   think,'  said   Sophy,  looking   distressed, 

*  that  there  could  be  such  jealousies  and  quar rollings  in 
a  school.  It  must  be  quite  as  bad  as  the  outer  world ; 
and  yet,  one  would  think  that  when  a  lot  of  innocent 
young  girls  got  together.  .  .  .' 

*  That's  just  it ! '  interrupted   Fanny,  sardonically. 

*  It's  because  we  are  so  young  and  so  innocent !  If  we 
weven^tf  we  should  have  other  things  to  think  about  ; 
but  as  it  is,  all  we  can  do  is  to  quarrel  and  backbite. 
What  should  we  do  if  that  was  to  be  taken  from  us  ?  ' 

*  Still,'  said  Soj)hy,  '  I  am  disappointed.  I  didn't, 
of  course,  expect  everything  to  be  perfect,  but  I  thought 
there  would  be  something  good.  I  thought  Emily 
Spicer's  bed  looked  so  nice,  wdth  all  her  treasures 
pinned  up  against  it :  I  took  it  as  a  sign  that  she  was 
fond  of  her  home  and  her  relations.  .  .  .  Even  if  she 
was  vain,  I  thought  she  might  have  a  kind  heart.  .  .  .' 

*  That's  all  stuff  and  nonsense ! '  answered  Miss 
Aspenall,  sharply.  '  Old  Spicer's  house  in  the  country's 
bigger  than  most  of  the  other  girls'  homes,  or  so  she 
thinks.  He's  just  built  it,  and  it's  like  a  great  hotel ; 
and  she  sticks  up  the  picture  of  her  brother  the  Cap- 
tain because  he's  an  officer,  and  she  thinks  he's  so 
liandsome  that  we  shall  all  die  of  love  for  him.  When 
he's  in  London  she  makes  him  drive  down  here  in  his 
phaeton,  and  he  takes  her  out  in  the  Park,  where  she 
says  everybody  stares  at  her.     Miss  Pendragon  can't 
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refuse  because  he's  her  brother ;  and  he  likes  to  come 
dowTi,  too,  to  make  eyes  at  the  pretty  girls.  He's  sure 
to  make  eyes  at  yoit^  because  you're  good-looking. 
Once  when  I  was  practising  in  the  drawing-room  he 
was  shown  in,  and  you  sJiould  have  seen  his  look  when 
he  saw  it  was  me  !  .  .  .  I  made  a  face  at  him,  and  put 
out  my  tongue.  .  .  .  It's  all  very  disgusting  and 
beastly ! ' 

*  Fanny  Aspenall ! '  exclaimed  the  stern  voice  of 
Miss  Pendragon,  who  at  this  moment  entered  the 
schoolroom,  '  how  often  am  I  to  reprove  you  for  the 
very  objectionable  language  you  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  employing  ?  You  lose  your  good-conduct  mark 
for  to-day.  I  have  no  option  in  the  matter.  Fraulein' 
(turning  to  the  German  governess — a  pug-faced  Hano- 
verian lady,  with  a  defective  circulation),  Svill  you 
kindly  see  that  Miss  Aspenall  is  deprived  of  her 
good -con  duct  mark  for  making  use  of  objectionable 
language  ? '  • 

Miss  Pendragon  passed  on  towards  her  reading- 
desk,  which  was  situated  near  to  the  place  occupied  by 
Isabella  Nethercliffe.  All  the  girls  rose  from  their 
seats,  as  though  at  the  passing  of  a  Hoyal  personage  ; 
and  Sophy  could  not  help  feeling  intensely  awed  by 
this  manifestation  of  respect,  as  well  as  by  the  clear 
tones  of  her  firm,  reproving  voice.  Friiulein  took  her 
seat  upon  Miss  Pendragon's  right  hand ;  and  after  the 
household  servants — all  of  them  females — had  settled 
themselves  upon  a  further  bench,  the  schoolmistress 
cleared  her  throat  and  commenced  reading  prayers. 
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Chapter  III. 

When  Sophy  had  been  for  about  a  fortnight  at  *  The 
Cedars,'  and  when  she  was  just  beginning  to  become 
accustomed  to  habits  of  discipline,  Miss  Pendragon 
came  towards  her  one  morning  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand.  It  was  written  upon  thick  bluish  paper,  '  like 
officers'  paper,'  and  she  at  once  perceived  that  it  was 
from  Tom  Hickathrift.  She  also  perceived  that  it  had 
been  opened.  She  had  omitted  to  tell  him,  in  the 
hurry  of  departure,  that  her  letters  would  be  over- 
looked, and  the  dear,  foolish,  faithful  creature,  had  no 
doubt  written  her  one  of  his  absurd  love-letters. 

'  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Sophia,'  said  Miss  Pen- 
dragon,  with  marked  sternness.  '  Following  a  long- 
established  custom,  I  invariably  open  and  overlook  all 
written  communications,  except  those  from  the  parents 
of  the  young  ladies.  This  one,  I  find,  is  from  a  gcntlc- 
onan.  I  am  unable  to  decipher  the  signature,  but  I  do  not 
fancy,  from  its  tone,  that  it  can  be  from  that  person — a 
baronet — mentioned  to  me  by  your  aunt  in  a  letter  as 
a  gentleman  with  whom  you  might  correspond,  as  he 
was  engaged  in  arranging  business  matters  connected 
with  your  late  father's  property.  This  is  evidenth^ 
from  a  j'oung  man,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
question  of  business  in  it.' 

Sophy  took  the  letter,  suffused  with  blushes. 

*  Yes,  it  is  from  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,'  she  ex- 
plained eagerly.  '  He's  my  near  neighbour  and  guardian ; 
and  he  is  young  ;  and  he  doesn't  always  know  how  to 
spell  very  hard  words :  but  he's  a  most  true  friend.' 

Miss  Pendragon  looked  a  little  imeasy ;  but  the 
frank  manner  with  which  Sophy  at  once  began  to  im- 
fold  the   letter  and  devour  its  contents,  disarmed  her 
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for  the  moment,  and  she  moved  away  in  her  rustling 
silk-dress  to  another  part  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
letter  was,  as  Sophy  had  at  once  anticipated,  full  of  the 
writer's  own  personal  feelings — his  doubts,  his  fears, 
his  aspirations.  He  wrote  of  his  sadness  and  loneliness 
since  her  departure  ;  of  the  monotony  of  his  country 
home  now  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  falling  in 
with  her  during  his  walks  or  rides  ;  of  his  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  in  order  to  become,  perhaps,  more 
worthy  of  her  affection ;  of  his  intention  to  seek  election 
at  the  next  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  finally,  he 
returned  to  the  subject  nearest  his  heart: — 

*  I  know  that  you  fancy,'  he  wrote  innocently,  in  con- 
clusion, '  that  I  haven't  ever  been  up  to  London  or  seen  life ; 
but  I  have,  without  your  knowing  it,  and  without  even  saying 
anything  to  my  mother.  I've  been  in  London  sometimes  for 
more  than  a  week  at  a  time  ;  and  I've  been  to  parties,  and 
balls,  and  to  the  play,  and  I've  seen  girls  of  all  sorts.  Well, 
and  they're  none  of  them  anything  as  nice  or  as  pretty  as  you* 
are.  There's  not  one  of  them,  dearest,  dearest  Sophy,  fit  to 
do  one  of  the  two  things  I  should  like  to  do  at  this  moment, 
viz.  to  black  your  boots.  As  for  the  other  thing,  I  think  you 
can  guess  well  enough  what  that  is,  without  my  telling  you  ! 
It  begins  with  a  K.' 

Sophy  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  Miss  Pendragon 
should  have  read  these  foolish  words.  They  w^ould  give 
her  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  the  young  man,  she 
thought.  Poor  Tom  was  certainly  not  one  of  those 
heaven-born  geniuses  who  would  cause  the  name  of 
Hickathrift  to  re-echo  from  pole  to  pole,  but  he  was 
possessed  of  very  good  common  sense,  and  his  letters  to 
her  were  by  far  the  most  foolish  things  he  ever  per- 
petrated. It  was  well  known  that  he  very  seldom  .did 
a  foolish  thing,  and  he  as  seldom  spoke  foolishly,  whilst 
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his  opinion,  upon  some  subjects, — like  that  of  his  father 
before  him, — was  beginning  to  assume  '  weight '  in  the 
county.  True,  these  said  subjects  were,  perhaps,  none 
of  the  most  exalted,  springing  into  being,  maybe,  at 
h)cal  horse-fairs  and  agricultural  meetings,  wliere  no  one 
was  deemed  a  better  judge  than  'theyoung  Sir  Tummus  * 
of  a  cart-horse  or  a  mangold- wurzel ;  but  then  he  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  comprehend  more  important 
matters.  And,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
persons  possessed  only  of  average  intelligences  so  seldom 
seem  to  make  themselves  publicly  ridiculous,  ma)""  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  secret  consciousness  of  their 
own  mediocrity  prevents  them  from  venturing  upon 
what  proves,  but  too  often,  the  prelude  to  a  failure, 
namely,  the  striving  after  a  success. 

Tom  Hickathrift,  however,  was  going  to  strive  after 
a  success  ere  long.  He  was  going  to  endeavour  to  get 
into  Parliament. 

*  On  the  wrong  side^  of  course,'  Soj^hy  said  to  herself, 
remembering  the  political  traditions  of  the  Abbey ;  and 
she  began  considering  whether  she  might  hope  for  his 
election  without  doing  violence  to  her  conscience. 

Besides  this  allusion  to  his  future  intention,  there 
was  only  one  other  mention  of  business  in  Tom's  letter, 
and  this  was  calculated  to  wound  her  tenderest  suscepti- 
bilities. Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  written  to  him  to  say  that 
she  had  been  ad^-ised  to  let  Little  Stillingfleet,  and  had 
begged  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  look  out  for  a  tenant 
at  once ;  since,  if  this  was  not  done  immediately,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  let  it  at  all,  seeing  that 
Sophy  was  just  eighteen,  and  that  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  burden  himself  with  the  house  and  farm,  un- 
less he  could  be  sure  of  occupying  it  at  least  until  she 
attained    her    majority.      Tom    knew    of    a    yeoman- 
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farmer  who  would  be  likely  to  take  it,  lie  thought ;  and 
he  had  promised  to  write  to  him  upon  the  subject,  but 
he  was  sorry  about  it,  feeling  how  much  it  would  pro- 
bably vex  her.  He  had  raised  no  objection,  thinking 
it  would  be  for  her  eventual  benefit.  When  he  knew 
more  he  would  write  again. 

Sophy  pondered  sadly  over  this  piece  of  news  as  she 
j^assed  through  the  large  schoolroom  into  a  smaller 
apartment  beyond,  where  the  elder  girls  were  preparing 
their  exercises  out  of  the  way  of  the  babble  of  the 
juniors,  whilst  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  master  for 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  great  black- 
board, on  its  easel,  was  all  ready,  but  the  elder  pupils 
did  not  receive  their  lesson  until  after  the  little  girls 
were  disposed  of,  so  that  they  had  now  a  clear  half- hour 
to  prepare  for  the  other  classes. 

*  I  say,  look  here,  you  ! '  Fanny  Aspenall  called  out^ 
as  she  passed  by  her  to  take  her  place  at  the  long  table. 

*  Come  and  help  me  with  my  ''  general  knowledge.' » 
You've  got  more  useless  information  than  any  one  I 
ever  came  across  before,  so  perhaps  you'll  be  able  to 
answer  some  of  these  idiotic  questions.  This  is  the  first : 
*'  Tell  me  all  you  know  of  Lucas  of  Tuy  and  of  Roderic 
of  Toledo  ?"     Horrid  creatures  !  whoever  were  they?' 

*  I  believe  that  they  were  somehow  mixed  up  with 
the  Cid  Campeador,'  answered  Sophy,  rather  vaguely. 

'And  who  on  earth  was  he?^  asked  Famiy  con- 
temptuously. 

^  DonH  you  know,  Miss  Aspenall?'  said  Isabella, 
who  'knew  everything,'  looking  up  from  her  exercise, 
as  though  pained  and  surprised. 

'No,  /  donH  know,  Miss  Nethercliffe ! '  returned 
Fanny,  mockingly.     '  And  what's  more,  /  douH  care  V 

'  Then  I  shall  certainly  not  tell  you,  Miss  Aspenall !  * 
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said  Isabella  majostically,  and  sho  recommenced  writing. 
She  was  composing  rather  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the 
complex  nature  of  Hamlet's  insanity,  which  was  to  be 
given  in,  next  day,  to  Mr.  Heathcote,  and  she  soon  ap- 
peared to  lose  all  consciousness  of  the  ignorant  creatures 
by  whom  sho  was  surrounded, 

'  I  don't  believe  she  knows  herself  !  *  whispered  little 
Jenny  Jones,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred.  *  Miss 
Nethercliffe's  dreadfully  disappointing  ;  one  fancies 
she's  going  to  tell  one  something,  and  she  never  does, 
and  yet  she  knows  everything ! ' 

'  What's  the  good  of  her  knowledge,  you  little  nin- 
compoop,' retorted  Fanny  scornfully,  '  if  she  never  lets 
any  of  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  we  inferior  creatures  ? 
It's  just  like  looking  at  the  outside  of  a  hamper,  full 
of  good  things,  that  won't  open.  What's  the  use  of 
knowing  that  they're  all  inside  ? ' 

'  Or  like  taking  out  a  pencil,  to  write  something  in 
one's  Prayer-book  in  church,  and  finding  that  it's  a 
s/r^ie-pencil ! '  suggested  the  intelligent  Miss  Jones. 

'  Well,  now  for  the  next  question  ! '  Miss  Aspenall 
went  on,  with  increasing  acrimony.  *  Look  here !  .  .  . 
"  Of  whom  were  the  brazen-footed  bulls,  which  were 
given  to  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis,  the  gift?"  .  .  .  Who 
knows?  Who  cares?  Miss  NetherclifPe  I'm  sure 
doesn't  even  know!  .  .  .  And  /,  who  was  sent  here 
at  great  expense  by  my  uncle,  who  is  a  clergjmian,  to 
learn  really  useful  and  practical  things,  which  would 
get  me  on  in  after-life  !  .  .  .  Bother  the  beastly  brazen- 
footed  bulls  of  the  still  beastlier  King  of  Colchis !  Why 
shoidd  they  rise  up  to  torture  us  poor  girls  ?' 

Miss  Nethercliffe,  catching  these  last  words,  looked 
up  again  from  her  essay. 

'  Miss  Aspenall  and  Miss  St.  Clair  ! '  she  exclaimed 
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imploringly,  '  if,  instead  of  desiring  to  improve  your 
niinds,  you  care  only  to  cliatter,  may  I  beg  you  not  to 
disturb  others  who  are  more  conscientious  ?  We  arc 
given  this  half-hour  in  order  to  prepare  our  papers  for 
to-morrow,  and  /,  for  one,  am  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  it.' 

Sophy  winced  somewhat  jit  being  thus  associated 
with  Fanny  Aspenall,  who  was  evidently  looked  upon 
by  Miss  Nethercliffe  as  a  kind  of  pariah.  She  took  her 
place,  however,  obediently,  understanding  and  sympa- 
thising with  Isabella's  displeasure.  But  the  pariah 
would  not  leave  her  in  peace. 

'  Look  here,  Miss  St.  Clair  ! '  she  recommenced.  *  I 
believe  you  are  quite  as  clever  as  Miss  Nethercliffe, 
and  you're  not  stuck  up,  and  don't  talk  to  one  out  of  a 
top-window.  Here's  the  next  question :  "  Describe, 
scientifically,  what  is  comprehended  by  the  term 
'  measly  pork.'  "...  I  don't  suppose.  Miss  JSTether- 
cliffe,  that  your  ladyship  ever  tasted  the  flesh  of  a  pooi^i 
little  humble  piggy-wiggy,  even  when  he  hadn't  the 
measles  ;  but  if  you  know  anything  about  it  '*  scioitifi- 
calhjy^  you  really  might  throw  down  a  few  crumbs  out 
of  your  vast  treasury  of  knowledge  to  a  poor  starving 
creature  like  me !  .  .  .  What  am  I  to  do,  if  I  can't 
answer  one  question  ?  .  .  .  You  might  tell  me,  just  for 
the  sake  of  the  tone  of  the  school ! ' 

Miss  Nethercliffe  did  not  condescend  to  reply,  and 
Fanny  continued, — 

*  Bless  me !  what  crass  ignorance  amongst  the  upper 
girls !  And  now,  I'll  be  bound,  not  one  of  you  will  be 
able  to  answer  the  fourth  question  either :  "  Give  an 
account  of  the  geological  formations  underlying  the 
principal  portions  of  the  beds  of  the  Thames,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Mississippi."  .  .  .  No  answer.  .  .  .WcU, 
Miss  Nethercliffe,  I  am  ashamed  of  vou  !  ' 
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Sophy's  sympathies  were  entirely  with  Isabella ; 
but,  as  Miss  Aspeiiall  had  predicted,  that  young  lady 
had  hardly  addressed  her  once  since  her  arrival  at '  The 
Oedars  ; '  and  then,  to  say  the  truth,  in  rather  what 
Fanny  had  designated  a  '  top-window  '  kind  of  a  man- 
ner. Any  open  display  of  her  sentiments,  therefore, 
would  have  seemed  like  disloyalty  to  Miss  Aspenall, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  inveterate  misanthropy,  was, 
to  all  appearance,  well  disposed  towards  herself. 

She  had  not  been  very  long  in  discovering  that,  at 
Miss  Pendragon's  establishment,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct sets  or  parties  ;  namely,  the  party  representing 
order  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  and  that  which,  hold- 
ing these  in  abhorrence,  took  pleasure  in  idleness,  ob- 
struction, and  insubordination.  Too  late,  also,  she 
discovered  that  it  was  "svith  this  last  faction  she  had 
become  identified.  How  it  happened,  she  did  not 
exactly  know.  Her  natural  impulse,  upon  her  ar- 
rival, had  certainly  been  to  prefer  Miss  Pendragon  to 
most  of  her  pupils.  Fanny  Aspenall,  however,  and  the 
rest  of  the  obstructionists,  had  scouted  the  notion  that 
sympathy  or  affection  could  possibly  exist  between 
themselves  and  their  preceptress. 

*  I  tell  5^ou  it  canH  he,  you  sentimental  stupid ! ' 
Miss  Aspenall  had  declared.  *  Old  Pen's  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  us  miserable  sinners !  She^s  not 
troubled  with  a  heart,  bless  you  !  And  if  we  were  all 
laid  out  on  our  backs,  like  these  two  earwigs  I've  just 
squashed  in  my  copybook,  she'd  no  more  care  than  the 
man  in  the  moon  !  She's  a  tcaching-macJiinc,  and  she 
knows  it,  and  doesn't  expect  to  be  liked.  We  come, 
and  we  go ;  and  marr}^  and  die ;  and  go  out  to  India ; 
and  new  generations  of  us  crop  up,  and  she  goes  on 
just  the  same,  and  doesn't  care  one  bit,  so  long  as  she's 
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paid !  Can't  you  tell  by  her  ha)ich  that  she  isn't  hu- 
man ?  They're  quite  white — just  like  things  pickled 
in  a  bottle.  Look  at  the  difference  between  her  hands 
and  mine  !  All  the  Aspenalls  have  large,  honest,  bread- 
winning  hands,  with  chilblains  on  them  in  winter : 
it's  in  our  family ! ' 

So  spoke  Mephistophclcs  in  the  person  of  Fanny 
Aspenall,  and  something  of  what  she  said  remained 
engraved  upon  Sophy's  sensitive  mind.  She  regretted 
that  she  could  not  be  upon  affectionate,  or  ey en  friend///, 
terms  with  her  instructress  ;  but,  as  it  seemed  impossible 
to  go  against  all  tradition,  she  resolved  to  accept  the 
inevitable,  although  she  hungered  and  thirsted  more 
and  more  every  day  for  that  congenial  companionship 
which  it  seemed  so  difficult  to  obtain,  even  amongst 
persons  of  her  own  age  and  sex. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a 
defined  account  of  the  two  conflicting  parties  at  '  The 
Cedars,'  commencing  with  that  from  which  Sophy  now 
began  to  fear  that  she  was  permanently  excluded. 

The  Higher  Culture,  then,  was  represented  by  four 
young  ladies,  the  first  of  whom,  standing,  as  she  did, 
alone,  by  reason  of  her  superior  endowments,  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  reader.  Next  to  Miss 
Nethercliffe  in  advancement,  though  differing  from  her 
in  every  other  respect,  were  grouped  three  learned 
damsels — of  Yerj  mature  age,  when  considered  as 
schoolgirls — who,  having  either  tasted  of  the  world's 
sweets  and  found  them  bitterness,  or  else,  by  reason  of 
their  appearance  and  temperament,  not  having  thought 
it  worth  while  even  to  nibble  at  them  at  all,  had  wisely 
taken  up  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  instead  of  that  of 
pleasure,  and  flown  to  '  The  Cedars'  as  to  an  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  howling  wilderness. 
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These  younpf  persons,  who  were  iKimed  respectively 
Miss  Goad,  ^liifs  Griibbe,  and  Miss  Probv,  conld  not  be 
said  correctly  to  have  been  sent  to  achool.  They  had, 
properly  speaking — two  of  them  being  considerably 
over  one-and-twenty — nent  themsclveSy  from  a  genuine 
thirst  after  book-learning  and  a  distaste  to  their 
pleasure-seeking  fellows  ;  and  this  (as  Fanny  Aspenall 
used  to  say,  with  some  truth)  made  the  greatest 
difference  to  the  way  in  which  they  performed  their 
tasks.  They  learned  eagerly,  jealously,  rapaciously, 
absorbing  information  from  every  possible  source 
within  their  reach,  anxious  lest  they  should  bo  cheated 
by  the  merest  particle  of  it  escaping  them,  and  only 
dropping  off"  from  a  subject,  like  gorged  vultures,  when 
they  had  thoroughly  picked  it  to  the  bone.  Learning 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  make  them  happier,  nor 
were  they  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  any  particular 
branch  of  it.  It  is  probable  that,  once  their  brains  had 
absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  information,  a  crystal- 
lising process  set  in,  by  which  they  were  prevented 
from  taking  in  ordinary  impressions  or  giving  out  a 
natural  sympathy.  All  three  of  them  were  constitu- 
tionally delicate  and  unlovely  in  appearance.  Miss 
Grubbe  was  dwarfish  and  slightly  humpbacked  ;  Miss 
Proby  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  wore  blue 
spectacles ;  and  Miss  Goad,  though  tall  and  angular, 
walked  lame,  and  had  one  of  her  ankles  in  irons. 
Like  the  three  Fates,  these  young  ladies  generally 
hung  together,  occupying  adjacent  lockers  during 
class  time,  where  they  might  be  seen  poring  over  one 
another's  propositions,  or  wrangling  for  the  possession 
of  keys  and  dictionaries.  No  affection  existed  between 
them ;  but  as  they  were  scarcely  feminine  enough  to 
quarrel,  the  other  girls  used  to  class  them  together  in 
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conversation,  and  even  Miss  Notlierclift'o,  believing 
tlieir  interests  to  be  identical,  seldom  mentioned  their 
names  apart. 

xVccording  to  tlie  system  of  classification  expounded 
by  Dr.  Dyer,  Emily  Spicer,  llosa  Dupuis,  and  little 
Jenny  Jones,  might  also  be  said  to  form  a  distinctive 
'  group/  All  three  were  pleasure-loving,  task-eluding, 
vain — esteeming  fine  raiment  far  above  wisdom,  whilst 
each  one  of  them  would  have  devoured  any  number  of 
three-cornered  tarts,  if  (as  at  Miss  Pinkerton's  cele- 
brated establishment)  there  had  been  the  slightest 
chance  of  discovering  even  the  shortest  of  love-letters. 
Very  women,  from  the  tops  of  their  *  back-combs '  to 
the  tips  of  their  pretty  little  shoes,  they  were  probably 
made  of  about  as  good  stuff  as  are  the  majority  of  the 
daughters  of  Albion ;  capabilities  for  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  underlying,  perhaps,  in  a  dormant  state, 
their  butterfly  natures,  ready  to  start  forth  into  life 
for  husband  or  children  when  the  occasion  should 
require. 

The  atoms  composing  the  faction  generally  alluded 
to  as  '  the  little  ones,'  presented,  also,  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  one  to  another,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  regard  them  rii  hloc, — a  row  of  some  half-dozen 
little  girls,  who  sat  on  a  lower  form,  whispering  aud 
giggling  rather  more  frequently  than  their  elders,  and 
who  seemed  to  possess  an  extraordinary  instinct  for 
sniffing  the  coming  hiimper,  and  toad3'ing,  in  con- 
sequence, its  fortunate  owner.  Most  of  them  wore 
their  hair  hanging  in  plaited  '  pig-tails,'  or  in  ringlets 
all  the  way  round,  instead  of  being  gathered  up  at  the 
back  with  a  comb ;  and  as  none  had  been  promoted  to 
'  grown-up  dresses,'  the  spectator  had  the  privilege  of 
beholding  their  shoes,  which  were  generally  down  at 
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liccl,  in  order  that  tlioy  Tni<j^lit  bo  more  easily  kicked 
off  during  class  time,  and  caught  again  upon  the  point 
of  the  toe. 

'  They're  nasty  little  things,'  the  misanthropic 
Fanny  had  remarked,  speaking  to  Soi)hy  of  these 
children  ;  'but  it's  just  as  well  to  keep  in  with  them. 
Some  of  them  are  very  good  at  sums  ;  and  for  a  small 
return  you  can  get  them  to  do  a  thing  or  two  for  you 
now  and  then.  On  Sundays,  too,  when  we  have  to 
repeat  the  Collect,  you  need  never  learn  it  if  you  just 
write  it  out  upon  the  clean  collar  of  one  of  these  little 
brutes,  and  then  get  her  to  stand  in  front  of  you. 
They're  most  of  them  going  to  stay  on  here  for  some 
time,  so  Miss  P.  is  anxious  to  conciliate  them.* 

To  Fanny  Aspenall,  Miss  Jacintha  Darlington — 
the  poetess  of  the  school,  a  spare,  sad-eyed,  long-nosed 
young  lady,  boiling  over  with  sentiment — and  to 
Sophy  herself,  the  '  grouping '  system  did  not  so 
satisfactorily  apply,  as,  by  reason  of  a  marked  indi- 
viduality, they  stood  out  more  after  the  manner  of 
ti/pes,  or  perhaps  even  of  *  morbid  varieties;'  and  it 
was  probably  with  these  original  specimens  that  Miss 
Pendragon  experienced  the  most  difficulty  when  desir- 
ing to  govern  them  by  laws  and  edicts  which  had  been 
established  upon  abstract  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
the  nonentities.  The  vain,  frivolous,  idle  portion  of 
the  community,  seemed  to  have  fastened  themselves  on 
to  Sophy  quite  spontaneously,  without  any  encourage- 
ment on  her  part,  as  though  in  obedience  to  the  same 
law  which  compels  the  smaller  bubbles  in  a  teacujD  to 
float  immediately  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  ones. 

They  had  begun  after  the  following  fashion :  On 
the  second  day  after  her  arrival,  as  soon  as  morning 
prayers  wore  over,  Emily  Spiccr,  Posa  Dupuis,  and  little 
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Miss  Jones,  came  smiling  towards  her.  In  their  hands 
they  each  held  a  small  memorandimi-book,  to  which  a 
pencil  was  attached.  Fanny,  after  the  manner  of  *  the 
Aspenalls,'  was  holding  aloof,  laughing  sardonically. 
Emily's  little  pocket-book  was  by  far  the  prettiest. 

*  This  pencil-case  is  real  gold,^  she  said,  holding  it  up 
for  Sophy's  admiration ;  '  and  these  are  real  turquoises. 
My  pocket-book  cost  five  pounds  ;  it  was  given  me  by 
my  brother  Fred,  who  is  an  ofilcer,  and  splendidly 
handsome.     Are  you  engaged.  Miss  St.  Clair  ?' 

Sophy  looked  at  first  rather  surprised,  imagining 
that  Miss  Spicer  was  desirous  of  prying  into  her  private 
history.  Fanny  Aspenall  condescended  to  come  for- 
ward and  explain. 

'  She  wants  to  know  if  you'll  walk  out  with  her  one 
day ;  she  doesn't  mean  anything  to  do  with  marriage. 
We  all  walk  out  here  two  and  two,  and  write  our  en- 
gagements down  in  a  book.  Once  the  names  are 
entered,  with  the  days,  woe  unto  you  if  you  happen  to 
forget,  and  to  walk  with  Miss  Spicer  on  the  day  when 
you're  pledged  to  Miss  Dupuis  !  It's  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  bigamy  if  you  break  your  word,  and  you'll  be 
punished  for  it  as  long  as  you  stay  here.  It's  a  beastly 
custom  ! ' 

*  Beastly '  or  not,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  school, 
and  by  reason  of  it  Soph}^  found  that  she  had  bound 
herself  irrevocably  to  walk  with  Emily  Spicer  upon 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  with  Rosa  Dupuis  upon  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  with  little  Jenny  Jones  upon  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays. 

'  And  you'd  better  secure  me  whilst  j'^ou  can,  for 
your  Sundays,'  Fanny  Aspenall  had  chimed  in.  *  Won- 
derful to  say,  I'm  still  in  the  market ;  and  as  I'm  a 
nice,  sensible  young  woman,  with  sound  religious  prin- 
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ciples,  I'm  a  very  desirable  eonipanloii  for  the  Sabbath, 
as  Miss  Nethereliffe,  there,  will  tell  you,  though  she's 
never  had  the  good  taste  to  try  me  herself ! ' 

Isabella,  as  it  hapj^ened,  was  passing  through  the 
schoolroom  at  this  moment,  but  she  was  apparently 
deeply  engrossed  in  a  book,  from  which  she  only  lifted 
her  beautiful  ej^es  for  one  instant.  They  lighted  ujwn 
Sophy,  who  perceived  an  expression  very  lilce  compas- 
sion in  her  glance;  and  she  again  wished  that  Miss 
NetherclifPe  could  have  stooped  from  her  great  height 
to  become  her  friend. 

The  mental  and  moral  shortcomings  of  Emily,  Rosa, 
and  little  Jenny  Jones,  began  soon  to  re^'eul  themselves 
painfully  during  the  enforced  compauionship  of  the 
afternoon  walk.  In  the  morning  the  girls  were  per- 
mitted to  wander  about  for  an  hour  at  will  in  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  they 
only  issued  once  a-day  through  the  massive  iron 
gateways  which  separated  it  from  the  outer  world. 
Subjected  to  a  process  of  concentration,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Liebig  lozenge,  Miss  Emily  Spicer's  con- 
versation, on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  a  series  of  disparaging  remarks  directed 
against  ]\Iiss  Rosa  Dupuis,  who,  upon  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  was  enabled  to  retaliate  after  the  same  fashion, 
at  the  expense  of  her  hated  rival ;  whilst  the  lively 
prattle  of  little  Miss  Jones,  upon  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  seemed  often  to  jar  even  more  discordantly 
upon  poor  Sophy's  saddened  mood.  Her  Sunday  com- 
panion was,  on  the  whole,  less  insipid.  Fanny  Aspenall 
amused  her,  notwithstanding  her  inveterate  pessimism  ; 
but  still  she  could  not  help  often  regretting  that  she 
had  thus  made  her  choice,  and  filled  up  all  her  days  be- 
fore she  had  tested  more  thoroughly  the  capabilities  of 
her  so-called  friends. 
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*  You  wisli  to  get  rid  of  us  now,  I  can  see  that,' 
Fanny  said  to  her  one  day,  after  she  had  tried  her 
walkiiig'-companions  in  the  balance  and  found  them 
Avanting.  *  You  would  like  to  be  free  to  walk  with 
who  you  chose,  to  toady  the  blue- stockings,  and  nibble 
at  the  Higher  Culture  !  But  we're  like  vampires — ha, 
ha ! — We'll  cling  to  you  for  ever  and  suck  your  brains ! 
Poor  little  wretch !  you  belong  to  us  now,  body  and  soul, 
and  we  mean  to  stick  to  you  ! ' 

And  in  imitation  of  the  supposed  deportment  of  a 
vampire,  Miss  Aspenall  rolled  her  eyes  hideously,  and 
began  clawing  at  an  imaginary  victim  with  her  large 
red-mittened  hands. 

*  This  is  where  I  put  out  my  tongue  at  Captain 
Spicer,'  she  said  by-and-by,  as  though  reminded  by  her 
grimaces  of  the  grimaces  of  the  past.  '  Emily  expects 
him  down  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  He  came  w.i^  to 
London  yesterday  to  see  his  tailor — observe,  his  every^ 
movement  is  known  to  me !  If  he  sees  you,  I  expect 
he'll  be  always  here.  Perhaps  you'll  fall  in  love  with 
each  other.  I  should  think  you  were  one  of  those  girls 
who  tumble  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  go  about  ever 
afterwards  with  your  eyes  turned  up  like  a  dying  duck 
in  a  thunderstorm  ! ' 

As  she  said  this,  she  leered  cunningly  with  her  small 
faded  eyes.  She  was  probably  thinking  of  the  letters 
in  the  tortoiseshell  workbox,  which  had  been  perused 
bj^  Miss  Jones.  Sophy  smiled  sadly,  heaving  a  little 
sigh.  Had  she  made  answer,  saying  all  that  was  in  her 
mind — what  love  really  seemed  to  her,  and  what  the 
dread  of  love's  loss — her  companion,  she  fancied,  would 
have  understood  her  about  as  much  as  though  she  had 
discoursed  in  Hebrew ! 

They  wore  standing  near  the  chimneypiece  in  the 
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large  drawing- room,  which,  being  prettily  and  com- 
fortably furnished,  seemed  like  an  abode  of  real  luxury 
after  the  cari)etle.ss  schoolroom,  with  its  bare  walls  and 
wooden  forms.  There  were  plenty  of  soft  arm-chairs 
and  cushions — several  of  which  had  been  embroidered 
by  pupils  who  had  emerged  into  the  outer  world,  as 
parting  presents  to  their  preceptress — a  nice,  warm  car- 
pet, and  a  fluffy  hearthrug  in  front  of  the  fire,  which 
was  blazing  brightly. 

The  two  girls  had  been  warming  their  cold  fingers 
before  this  fire.  Sophy  had  just  relieved  Fanny  As- 
penall,  who  had  finished  her  practising — for,  now  and 
then,  it  came  round  to  the  turn  of  each  young  lady  to 
practise  in  this  state-apartment — but  she  had  not  yet 
unpacked  her  music.  Both  girls  held  a  portfolio  under 
one  arm.  After  toasting  her  hands  and  feet  for  a  few 
minutes,  Fanny  went  to  the  centre  table,  and  com- 
menced turning  over  the  books,  and  looking  at  the 
visitors'  cards  in  the  card-basket. 

*  Do  you  see  that  great  book  ? '  she  asked,  calling 
her  companion's  attention  to  a  formidable  -  looking 
volume,  something  like  a  photograph-book,  which  re- 
posed upon  a  chenille  mat  opposite  to  a  large  Bible, 
fringed  with  gaudy  book-markers.  '  That's  an  awful 
and  terrible  volume.  It's  a  sort  of  Doomsdaj^  Book ; 
all  our  names  are  written  down  in  it,  with  the  dates  of 
when  we  come,  when  we  go,  who  we  marry,  and  when 
we  die.  Your  name'll  be  written  down,  some  day, 
amongst  the  S's.'  And  she  began  again  to  assume  the 
objectionable  behaviour  of  a  vampire.  Sophy  glanced 
down  at  the  book  with  interest,  whilst  Fanny  turned 
over  the  heavy  leaves.  '  You  can  read  all  the  names  of 
the  old  girls,'  she  went  on,  ^and  a  nasty,  strait-laced,, 
plain-headed  lot  they  were,  I  should  think ;  for,  yon 
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sec,  very  few  of  tlicm  seem  to  marry,  and  when  they 
do,  it's  generally  curates,  or  doctors,  or  civil  engineers. 
Ah,  this  one's  just  married  a  general ;  but  I  dare  say 
he's  very  old — a  snuffy  old  thing,  I  should  think,  with 
a  coloured  pocket-handkerchief.'  And  she  continued 
turning  over  the  leaves. 

'  Now  we  come  to  the  awful  page,'  she  said  at  length. 

*  Look  here !  doesn't  this  ''  freeze  your  young  blood, 
and  make  each  particular  hair  stand  on  end"?^ 

Sophy  glanced  down  at  the  page,  and  read,  under 
the  initial  *  F,'  the  following  words,  in  Miss  Pendragon's 
clear,  legible  handwriting  : — 

*  Constance  Helen  Fotheringham,  received  at  the  Cedars, 
Easter,  1830;  expelled  Midsummer,  1831,  for  objectionable 
conversation  and  behaviour.^ 

*  What  a  terrible  disgrace  for  her ! '  exclaimed 
Sophy,   looking   compassionately  at   the  name  of   the 

*  old  girl.'     *  I  wonder  what  she  did  to  deserve  it  ?  '* 

'  Something  horrible,  I  should  think  ;  though  I  don't 
suppose  she  forged,  or  murdered,  or  stole  jam ;  but  the 
whole  thing's  wrapped  up  in  mystery  and  the  oblivion 
of  the  past !  ...  It  haj^pened  ever  so  many  years  ago. 
The  old  gardener  (who's  dead  now)  said  she  was  very 
pretty,  and  that  she  used  to  wander  about,  and  gather 
the  flowers,  and  cry.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  I  dare  say 
they  would  have  walled  her  up  I ' 

*  How  dreadf ull}'  sad !  .  .  .  And  afterwards,  did 
she  marry  any  one,  I  wonder?' 

*If  she  did,'  replied  Miss  Aspenall,  'her  marriage 
isn't  recorded.  But  I  shouldn't  think  cwpcUcd  girls  ever 
married.  Most  likely  she  died  in  the  workhouse,  or 
came  to  some  horrible  end.  Take  warning  by  her  fate, 
Sophia  St.  Clair,  and  don't  you  go  and  fall  in  love  with 
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or 


Captain  8])icer,  oi"  allow  lilni  lo  inak(^  slieoi)'.s  eyes  at 
you ! ' 

'  How  silly  you  arc  about  Captain  Sjnccr ! ' 
'Well,  don't  i/oK  be  silly  about  him  yourself!  I 
wonder  bow  this  would  look  ? — I  feel  really  half  in- 
clined to  add  it  in :  *'  Sophia  St.  Clair,  ro(;eived  at  the 
Cedars  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  1889  ;  married, 
Midsummer  of  the  same  year,  Captain  h^rederick  Augus- 
tus Spicer,  of  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards."  A  military 
name  would  look  so  well  coming  after  the  doctor's ! ' 

*  How  absurd  you  are,  Fanny  ! ' 

*  Or  perliaps,'  continued  ]\Iiss  Aspcnall,  making  a 
feint  of  seizing  upon  a  penholder,  *  I  had  better  write 
this,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  as  likely  to  happen : 
"Sophia  St.  Clair,  &c.  &c.;  walled  ifp,  March,  1839 
(about  a  fortnight  hence),  for  making  eyes  at  Captain 
Frederick  Augustus  Spicer,  and  receiving  love-letters 
from  him,  wra2:)ped  up  in  raspberry  tarts."  Hundreds 
of  3'ears  hence  somebody  will  come  upon  your  skeleton, 
with  these  words  pinned  on  to  it ! ' 

Sophy  could  not  repress  a  smile.  Somebodj"  else, 
close  b}^,  joined  in  the  laugh.  It  was  little  Jenny 
Jones,  who,  unperceivcd,  had  popped  her  head  in  at 
the  door. 

*  How  funny  j'ou  are,  Miss  Aspcnall ! '  she  exclaimed. 
*  How  you  do  make  one  die  of  laughter,  to  be  sure ! ' 

*  Now  then,  little  torment,  Avhat  do  f/on  want  ? ' 
Miss  Aspcnall  demanded,  as  though  not  caring  parti- 
cularly to  seem  funu}^  to  an  inferior.  'Listening  at 
doors  and  prying  through  keyholes,  as  usual  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  3'ou  please.  Miss  Aspcnall,'  answered  the  little 
girl,  apologetically,  *as  I  was  going  through  the  parlour 
just  now,  I  saw  two  letters  for  Miss  St.  Clair  lying  on 
the  table;    and  one  had  a  pretty  little  picture  on  it 
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instead  of  a  seal,  with  a  kind  of  old  gateway  in  white, 
upon  a  black  sky;  and  the  other  was  a  thick  letter,  that, 
looked  as  if  it  came  from  abroad.  And  may  I  have  tlic 
little  picture  of  the  old  gateway,  if  you  please.  Miss 
St.  Clair,  for  my  collection,  as  soon  as  you've  read  your 
letter?' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the 'little  torment'  had 
slipped  downstairs  again  to  Miss  Pendragon's  sanctum. 

'  Oh,  if  you  please.  Miss  Pendragon,'  she  began,  in 
her  pleading  infantine  tones,  'may  I  go  and  practise 
up  in  the  drawing-room  to-day,  where  there's  a  fire,  as 
my  hands  are  so  cold  that  I  don't  know  Jtow  I  shall  be 
able  to  play  my  new  *'  Tarantella"  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms ?  Fannj^  Aspenall  and  Sophy  St.  Clair  aren't 
practising.  They're  turning  over  the  books,  and  look- 
ing at  themselves  in  the  glass,  and  warming  their  feet, 
and  talking  about  marrying  Captain  Spicer.' 

*  Another  foolish  letter  from  poor  dear  Tom !  ' 
thought  Soph}',  with  vexation,  when  she  heard  of  the 
'  little  picture'  instead  of  a  seal,  for  most  of  the  Hicka- 
thrift  note-paper  was  embellished  with  a  miniature 
representation  of  the  Abbey  gateway,  embossed  in  white 
on  a  black  or  blue  ground ;  but  as  to  the  *  thick  letter, 
that  looked  as  if  it  came  from  abroad,'  she  dared  not 
even  own  to  herself  what  wild  hopes  were  aroused 
in  her  breast  at  the  thought  of  whom  it  might  possibly 
be  from. 


ClIArTER  IV. 

A\A.  Sophy's  anxious  heart -beatings,  however,  were 
dispelled,  ere  long,  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Pendragon 
with  the  two  letters.  Her  whole  aspect  was  cold,  stern, 
and  unfriendly.     Soph}'  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
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have  thought  it  possible  that  she  could  like  her,  or 
imagine  that  a  love-story  was  connected  with  her 
trumpery  mourning-ring  with  the  seed  pearls. 

*  You  can  leave  the  room,  Miss  Aspenall,'  she  said, 
indicating  the  door  ;  and  she  then  handed  the  letters  to 
Sophy,  remaining  in  the  room  herself. 

As  Sophy  had  conjectured,  one  letter  wjis  from  Tom 
Ilickathrift ;  the  other  was  not,  alas!  from  Godfrey,  hut 
from  the  Great  Prophet,  and  it  certainly  spoke  volumes 
in  favour  of  the  omniscience  of  the  Cause  to  wliich  he 
was  attached,  that  some  one  of  its  disciples  should  have 
been  enabled  to  furnish  him  with  her  present  address. 
It  had  always  been  impressed  upon  her,  however,  that 
the  tortuous,  though  invisible,  ramifications  of  this 
mysterious  scheme,  extended  in  all  sorts  of  unsuspected 
directions,  the  *  wire-pullers,'  *  scene -shifters,'  and 
'  stage  -  carpenters,'  being  equally  qualified  for  the 
blandishments  of  a  court  or  the  drudgery  of  a  kitchen ; 
and  it  did  not,  therefore,  seem  altogether  unnatural  to 
suppose,  considering  how  enthusiastically  Francis  St. 
Clair  had  laboured  towards  the  furtherance  of  its 
tenets,  that  one  of  these  should  have  been  told  off  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  his  daughter. 

Only  in  this  way,  at  least,  could  Sophy  explain  the 
arrival  of  the  letter  at  'The  Cedars.'  Both  ej^istles  had 
been  opened,  and  the  'little  picture'  was  ruthlessly 
mutilated.  To  Miss  Pendragon,  in  spite  of  her  erudi- 
tion, that  of  the  Great  Prophet  must  have  been  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  'a  puzzler.'  It  was  of  exceeding  great 
length  and  breadth,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  My  Daughter,— Marvel  not  that  I  address  you  thus. 
Human  relationship  and  human  ties  of  blood  are  of  the  bodv 
only ;  you  are  my  daughter  in  the  Spirit ;  ages  upon  ages 
ago,  your  thinking  part  was  bom  from  mine,  so  it  always 
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has  been,  so  it  always  will  be.     Action  is  the  child  of  Soul, 
and  the  Prophetess  is  the  daughter  of  the  Sage's  thought. 

'  These  things  must  no  longer  be  mysterious  unto  you. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  expounded  them,  for  the  brain  of  the 
growing  child  could  not  bear  them.  Now  you  have  attained 
development,  you  must  be  submitted  to  the  test,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  known  whether  you  are  a  degenerate  out- 
cast, or  whether  you  shall  be  accomplished,  in  this  your 
present  existence,  which  all  these  long  ages  have  been 
labouring  to  bring  forth. 

'Know  then,  that  the  Great  Struggle  of  millions  of 
cycles  is  now  approaching  its  final  conflict  and  its  termina- 
tion. No  one  can  be  neutral  now  ;  you  must  cast  in  your  lot 
with  the  one  side  or  the  other,  for  in  this  Struggle,  apathy, 
frivolity,  inertness,  or  love  of  pleasure  or  applause,  are  the 
chiefest  leaders  of  the  Host  of  the  Enemy ;  and  if  you  are 
enslaved  by  any  of  these,  you  become  a  follower  of  the 
basest  and  meanest  of  the  powers  of  Evil. 

'  And  now,  would  you  learn  what  this  Warfare  is,  and 
when  it  commenced '?...!  tell  you  that  you  may  number 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  the 
stars  in  heaven,  more  easily  than  you  could  count  the  cen-' 
turies  back  to  the  time  when  it  began  !  But  I  will  give 
you  an  Epoch,  which  the  oldest  of  the  Vedas  comme- 
morates. ... 

*  After  an  Eternity  had  passed,  there  came  the  Gift  of 
God  from  Brahm ;  until  then  there  had  been  Silence.  That 
Gift  was  Speech.  But  this  Speech  was  twofold.  It  included 
Truth ;  likewise,  it  included  Untruth.  Now  the  Surs  and 
the  Assurs  (the  Gods  and  the  Demons)  equally  employed 
speech ;  therefore  the  Gods  and  the  Demons  became'  alike. 
But  the  Surs  left  Untruth  and  betook  themselves  to  Truth  ; 
and  the  Assurs  left  Truth  and  betook  themselves  to  Un- 
truth ;  and  Truth  said,  "  When  I  lived  with  the  Assurs,  the 
Gods  left  Untruth  and  betook  themselves  to  Truth,  therefore 
I  will  go  to  the  Surs."     So,  likewise,  spake  Untruth  on  his 
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part,  and  betook  liimself  to  the  Assurs.  Thus,  all  that  the 
Sure  spake  was  truth,  and  all  that  the  Assure  spake  was 
untruth.  But  the  Surs,  wlio  spake  nothiuj^  but  truth, 
became  ajjparently  less  strong  and  less  prosperous.  Hence, 
wliosoever  speaks  nothing  but  truth  becomes,  also,  appa- 
rently less  strong  and  less  prosperous ;  but  assuredly  in  the 
end  he  will  prevail,  for  in  the  end  the  (Jods  will  overcome 
the  Demons.  So,  likewise,  he  that  speaks  nothing  but  \\\\- 
truth  shall  a})parcntly  become  more  strong  and  more  pros- 
perous ;  but  in  the  end  he  shall  be  confounded,  as  the 
Assurs  also  shall  be  confounded.  Thus  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  this  is  the  great  miderlying  Verity  of  all  the 
Creeds.  The  Zcndavesta  declares  the  undying  waifare  be- 
tween Ormazd  and  Ahrimdn,  wherein  the  ^Eons  of  Light 
shall  battle  perpetually  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  appa- 
rently in  vain,  but  destined  to  overcome  at  the  last.  This 
is  the  Jewish  trial  of  Job  by  Satan — the  Christian  belief  in 
the  temporary  triumph  of  Antichrist.  This,  in  the  earliest 
and  latest  of  creeds,  Islam,  is  the  subjugation  of  all  but  the 
faithful  few  by  Dedjal,  and  their  persecution,  until  the  hour 
when  that  impersonation  of  all  evil  shall  meet  with  his  final 
overthrow  in  the  Great  Battle. 

'  Now  has  the  moment  come  for  you  to  decide  in  whose 
host  you  will  range  yourself!  Will  you  be  an  apostate  to 
those  Spirits  from  whom  you  have  derived  your  being,  or  arc 
you  ready  to  come  forward  and  be  purified  by  trial  1  It  is 
not  now  the  wild-beast  of  the  arena,  as  in  the  times  of  the 
virgin-martyrs  of  nineteen  hundred  j'^ears  ago,  nor  the 
earthly  flames  which  consumed  Joan  of  Arc  after  her  brief 
career.  Tlie  Encni}'  changes  his  weapons  and  his  waifare, 
as  Time  })asscs  on.  Bodily  torture  is  .not  a  powerful  enough 
implement  for  him  now,  and  his  endeavour  is,  by  subtle 
craft,  to  pervert,  to  enchain,  and  to  enslave  the  soul. 

'  There  have  been  countless  battles  betwixt  Sur  and 
Assur,  and  now  the  victory  has  inclined  to  the  one  side — ■ 
now  to  the  other. 
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'The  Assurs  triumphed  when,  with  physical  force  of  con- 
quering hordes,  tliey  overran  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  and 
made  the  obscene  worship  of  Siva,  and  the  incarnate  sanctity 
of  the  Brahmin,  lord  over  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  yet  un- 
corrupted  Veda.  For  a  time  only,  the  just  Buddha  swayed 
the  balance  to  the  other  side.  Then,  again,  the  Assurs 
triumphed  ;  and  there  followed  the  days  of  the  Assur  or 
Assyrian  monarchy,  when  (as  the  Hebrew  books  will  tell 
you)  the  Great  l^mpire  of  Babylon  set  up  the  Golden  Image 
before  which  the  whole  earth  was  compelled  to  bow  down, 
and  whose  one  article  of  Faith  was,  "There  is  no  God  hut  the 
Kinr/.'' 

'This,  the  champion  of  the  Surs,  Cyrus  the  Mede,  over- 
threw, when  he  established  the  monarchy,  whose  i)rinciple  it 
was  that  even  the  King  could  not  set  aside  the  Law  or  the 
Decree.  Then,  when  his  successors  (being  idolatrous  fire- 
worshippers)  became  corrupted,  there  followed  the  Mace- 
donian with  his  claims  to  Godhead ;  and  his  successors,  who 
persecuted  the  Hebrew  race  because  they  would  not  submit 
to  worship  them;  last  of  all  came  the  Csesars,  who  pretended 
to  be  divinities  upon  earth.  .  .  . 

'These  were  the  triumphs  of  the  Assurs.  Afterwards,  in 
later  times,  as  Buddhism  has  been  overthrown,  in  one 
region,  by  the  success  of  the  Brahminical  Assurs,  and  has,  in 
another,  perverted  nigh  half  the  human  race  to  a  godless, 
lifeless,  system  of  priestcraft,  so,  also,  has  Christianity,  by 
the  separation  of  its  precepts  from  its  practice,  been  trans- 
formed into  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  energetic  only 
in  its  persecution  of  Mussidmans,  who  still  hold  to  the 
Truth.  .  .   . 

'  I  write  tliese  things  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  not 
hesitate  upon  which  side  to  range  yourself;  for  the  Struggle 
becomes  more  terrible  than  ever  as  we  approach  towards  the 
end. 

'  Know  this,  thercfoi'c,  that  Untruth,  and  tliat  which  is 
worse  than  Untruth — fallacy,  wrong  judgment,  false  thought. 
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confused  speech,  and  bedimmed  eyesight — now  rule  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  call  upon  you  to  be  true  to  your  own  ancestral 
Spirit,  and  to  arise  and  do  battle  against  them. 

*  Few  in  numbers,  and  ai)parcntly  feeble  in  power  and 
resource,  are  those  of  whom  / — unworthy  though  I  be — am 
one  of  the  leaders ;  yet,  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  in  us,  we 
possess  this  power  ;  it  is  given  \nito  us  to  know.  We  are 
everywhere  ;  we  discover  all  things  ;  and  as  in  the  human 
frame  one  fragment  alone  is  indestructible  (as  the  Rabbis 
say),  and  from  the  bone  Luz,  at  the  Day  of  Resurrection, 
the  whole  body  of  man  shall  be  reconstructed,  so,  when  the 
hour  has  come,  to  us  —  the  nucleus — shall  be  gathered  the 
^rmy  to  the  battle.  The  Tartar  hordes,  wandering  in  the 
mental  darkness  of  Buddhism,  and  endangered  and  op- 
pressed on  either  side,  still,  at  their  camp-fires  are  chanting 
the  refrain,  "Reveal  thyself  to  us  again,  0  Timour !  "  and, 
when  the  hour  has  struck,  a  greater  than  Timour  shall  be 
revealed  ;  and  the  men  who  first  forged  the  horseshoe,  the 
stirrup,  and  the  lance-head,  and  thus  trampled  the  East,  as 
Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,  trampled  the  West,  shall  again 
ride  forth  in  the  later  days,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  .  .  . 
But  this  time — be  it  near,  be  it  afar  off — is  not  yet  with  us  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  need  workers  in  our  cause.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  we  need  ivomen.  This  is  a  time  when,  for  a 
Priestess,  we  require  not  the  mature  prophetess  of  Delphi, 
or  the  mail-clad  maiden  of  Domremy,  but  a  simple  child- 
girl,  like  unto  yourself,  my  daughter,  who  dares  to  speak  the 
words  of  truth,  and  who  can  put  aside  all  selfish  wishes  and 
•aspirations,  and  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  for  the  Great  Cause. 

'  One  little  proof  I  demand  of  you  before  your  final 
initiation.  You  are  my  chosen  one  ;  but  where  my  chosen 
one  is,  the  Enemy,  who  knows  his  danger,  has  a  chosen  one 
ftlso.     AVith  prudence,  however,  he  may  be  defeated. 

'  By  what  the  ignorant  would  speak  of  as  a  chance,  you 
arc  thrown  now  in  constant  companionship  with  the  daughter 
of  one  who,  by  his  actions,  writings,  and  orations,  has  proved 
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himself  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Great  Cause.  With  this 
child  of  our  opponent  you  must  form  what  the  World  and 
its  Prince  would  designate  a  friendship;  but  beware  lest  you 
are  betrayed  by  your  earthly  affections  !  Throughout  your 
intercourse  with  her,  you  must  have  but  one  object  in  view 
— the  triumph  of  the  Great  Cause,  and  the  frustration  of  its 
enemies.  If  you  bear  not  this  in  mind,  you  are  false  to  us, 
find  you  will  have  fallen  into  the  miserable  heresy  of  the 
Yczidis,  who  court  favour  with  the  Power  of  Evil  only  from 
fear  of  him. 

*  Isabella  is  the  name  of  the  maiden  for  whom  you  are 
to  pretend  an  affection.  I  charge  you  that  you  use  your 
intimacy  with  her  for  the  good  of  the  Cause ;  and  as  a  first 
proof  of  this,  I  command  you  to  obtain  from  her  a  copy  of 
the  draft  of  that  secret  agreement,  which  her  father  (by 
what  the  world  would  term  an  accident,  but  which  the 
Surs  contrived)  left  amongst  the  notes  of  a  speech,  which 
he  desired  his  daughter  to  copy  out  for  him  before  she 
returned  to  your  academy,  and  which  is  now,  without 
her  knowledge,  lying  amongst  the  private  papers  in  her 
desk.  I  know  that  your  spirit  has  hitherto  been  enrollec^ 
amongst  us  ;  that  it  will  be  so  also  in  the  future,  I  am  well 
assured ;  for  you  cannot  escape  your  destin}'-.  This  is,  not 
to  undergo  either  the  feverish  or  the  stagnant  life  of  the 
women  of  this  age,  upon  whom  the  primeval  curse  still  rests. 
Their  curse  is,  to  desire  and  to  serve  ;  it  is  your  privilege 'to 
be  both  a  Priestess  and  a  Prophetess ;  to  undergo,  it  may 
be,  in  this  world,  the  dread  fate  of  the  murdered  Cassandra, 
but  to  rise  afterwards  to  the  fullest,  highest,  and  noblest  of 
rewards ;  to  place  your  naked  heel  upon  the  neck  of  the 
haughty  and  the  strong,  and  to  behold  the  accomplishment 
of  that  sublime  Scheme  for  which  you  laboured  during  your 
pilgrimage  on  earth.' 

Here  ended  the  letter  of  the  Great  Prophet.     That 
of    Sir   Thomas    Hickathrift   was   much   shorter.      It 
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fonucd  a  miirkod  contrast  to  tlio  l*r()i)liet's,  too,  in 
every  other  way.  Sophy  had  not  yet  written  to  him, 
and  lie  was  therefore  still  inuiware  that  any  eyes  save 
hers  would  peruse  his  words;  and  tins,  no  doubt,  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  a 
little  indiscreet.     His  letter  ran  tlius: — 

'  Mv  DEAREST  SoPHY, — Siuco  1  hist  wrote,  I  find  that 
Baldwin — the  farmer  I  told  you  of — won't  take  Stilliuj^eet, 
lie  says,  on  any  account ;  and  he  says  others  of  his  class  feel 
as  he  does  about  it.  They  object,  he  says,  to  the  fact  that 
your  poor  father  is  buried  in  the  garden,  within  sight 
of  the  principal  windows,  fancying  that  the  place  may 
have  become  haunted.  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
his  own  personal  wish,  ^vhich  we  couldn't  avoid  respecting, 
particularly  after  we  found  that,  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  the  pai'sons  behaved  in  the  disgusting  way  they 
did  ;  but  you  know  what  an  ignorant  set  we  all  are 
about  here !  However,  as  I  feel  sure  you  will  dislike 
the  idea  of  its  being  let  at  all,  I  thought  I  would  just 
write  and  tell  you  that,  at  present,  there  don't  seem 
umch  chance.  I  hope,  dearest,  I'm  sure,  that  you're  well 
and  happy.  One  would  like  to  have  had  a  letter,  of 
course  ;  but  now  that  you're  pursuing  your  studies,  one 
knows  that  you  must  be  pressed  for  time.  What  they  can 
possibly  find  to  teach  t/ou  is  what  I  can't  help  wondering ; 
for  1  should  l)c  puzzled  to  name  anything  that  you  don't 
know  already.  T  hope,  dear,  that  they're  all  kind  to  you, 
and  that  the  old  woman  who  keeps  the  school  isn't  a  slave- 
driver,  and  gives  all  the  girls  plenty  to  eat.  I'd  bet  any- 
thing that  not  one  of  them's  half  as  pretty  as  you  are!  Poor 
old  Hornblower  is  dead  ;  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  happy 
release  for  everybody.  Good-bye,  dearest  Sophy.  Send  us  a 
line  when  you  can ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  for  ever  and  ever, 
yoiu's  most  faithfully  and  devotedly, 

'  TnOMAS  HiCKATHmFT.' 
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*  Will  5'ou  have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  these  two  extraordinary  letters  ?  *  Miss  Pendragon 
demanded,  with  a  terrible  sternness  of  manner. 

*  I  could  explain  them/  poor  Sophy  answered,  hope- 
lessly ;  '  but  it  would  take  a  very,  very  long  time,  and 
afterwards,  I  don't  believe  you  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand ! ' 

She  said  this  in  utter  desperation,  with  no  thought 
as  to  whether  her  words  would  offend.  The  notion  that 
she  was  utterly  and  entirely  misunderstood,  weighed 
heavily  upon  her  spirit,  and  she  was  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  injustice,  and  of  her  personal  inability  to  set 
matters  to  rights.  If  the  life  of  the  world  without, 
resembled  in  any  respect  this  new  life  of  mental  and 
moral  imprisonment,  she  knew  that  in  such  a  world  she 
must  pine  and  languish  just  as  a  country-raised  plant 
must  pine  and  languish  in  the  atmosphere  of  some 
fever- stricken  city-court.  If  these  unjust  suspicions, 
shallow  friendships,  and  mean  ambitions,  were  the 
results  of  religion,  of  culture,  of  enlightenment,  sh^ 
felt  that  she  would  willingly  forego  the  fruit  of  know- 
ledge, and  return,  once  more,  to  the  old,  wild,  happy, 
pagan  days  that  were  gone  by. 

She  knew  now,  though  she  had  not  known  it  then, 
that,  in  this  time  of  her  innocency,  all  the  earth  had 
seemed  to  her  as  an  altar  whereon  to  offer  up  perpetual 
praise  from  her  glad  heart ;  and  the  whole  vault  of 
heaven  like  the  eye  of  an  ever-present  and  indulgent 
God.  Whence  came  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  con- 
science-stricken self  -  questionings  of  these  later  and 
darker  days  ?  Whence,  too,  this  feeling  of  intensest 
solitude  and  desolation,  which,  even  amidst  the  babble 
of  her  new  schoolgirl  friends,  transformed  the  world 
into  a  sort  of  Crusoe  island  ? 
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Was  it  because— now  that  she  was  severed,  as  it 
were,  from  every  tie  of  earthly  affection— this  same 
reli^r'ion  of  Reason,  of  Nature,  of  Humanity,  had  become, 
on  account  of  its  very  grandeur  and  impersonality,  a 
conception  too  vague  and  abstract  to  act  as  an  anodyne 
for  real  woinids  ? 

'  r>uild  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  Life's  unresting  sea !' 

Such,  or  some  such,  was  the  exalted  language  of 
the   dispensation    under  which    she   had   imbibed   her 
spiritual  impressions.     Religion,  like  every  other  con- 
ception possessed  of  vitality,  was  necessarily  progres- 
sive ;  and  as  the  great  fabric  rose  higher  and  higher 
towards  completeness,  the  props  and  scaffoldings,  which 
had  sustained  it  at  the  outset,  must  be  swept  away, 
lest   they   should   impede   the  noble  grandeur  of   the 
whole.     But   it   seemed  to  her,   sometimes,   as  if  the 
temple  was   too  noble,  the  dome  almost   too  vast  for 
perfect   contentment.      She  experienced,  at  times,  an 
irrepressible   desire   to  stretch  out   her  arms  and  en- 
counter Homethhuj  ;   to  turn  for  consolation  to  a  God 
who,  with  human  partiality,  could  bend  down  and  min- 
ister to  the  individual  heart-aches  of  His  creatures. 

These  thoughts,  and  many  more, ,  passed  through 
her  mind  as  she  lay  that  night  in  her  little  white  bed, 
with  no  inclination  to  close  her  eyes.  She  felt  very 
lonely  and  forlorn,  lying  thus,  wide  awake,  all  through 
the  long  night,  in  the  great  room  where  everything 
was   disposed    in   threes;    and,    almost   imconsciousk. 
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she  found  herself  murmuring  a  simple  and  rudimentary 
prayer  for  guidance  and  protection  to  the  old-fashioned 
God  of  the  sparrows.  After  rejjeating  it,  she  began  to 
think  of  the  dear,  happy  past  life,  with  all  its  ab- 
surdities and  incongruities,  and  the  tears  came  welling 
into  her  eyes. 

It  seemed  almost  too  sad  to  think  that  it  should 
have  passed  away  utterly — never  to  return !  Surely, 
surely,  it  would  be  far  better  if  things  that  were 
pleasant  could  go  on  for  ever  as  they  had  begun,  or 
else  that  one  had  not  been  cursed  with  this  fatal 
faculty  of  retrospection  !  The  two  miseries,  combined, 
caused  pain  which  was  scarcely  to  be  endured;  and 
her  tears  flowed  thick  and  fast  in  the  narrow  little 
dimity  bed. 

'  If  you  go  on  snivelling  like  that,  Sophy  St.  Clair/ 
exclaimed  the  voice  of  Miss  Aspenall,  '  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  my  shoe  !  It's  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  get  my  natural  sleep.' 

Poor  Sophy  had  fancied  that  she  was  weeping  ver^f 
quietly  and  unostentatiously ;  and  although  her  pillow 
was  quite  wet  with  her  tears,  she  had  not  heard  her 
own  sobs.  She  scarcely  heard,  either,  Fanny  Aspenall's 
sharp-toned  remonstrance.  She  was  thinking  of  her 
old  home,  her  dead  father,  her  absent  lover,  and  of  the 
gray  and  white  pigeons  which  had  probably  been 
cooing  and  fluttering  all  day  about  the  window  of 
the  summer-room  without  missing  her  in  the  least. 
!N^umbcd  and  deafened  by  despondency,  she  had  be- 
come oblivious  of  her  actual  surroundings ;  and  when 
her  ill-natured  schoolfellow  threw  her  slippers  at  her, 
as  she  had  threatened,  she  did  not  feel  them,  though 
they  were  sent  at  her  head  with  sbme  violence. 
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Chapter  V. 

All  this  while  Godfrey  had  been  pursuing  his  painful 
investigations  in  Italy.  Piecemeal,  and  in  tattered 
shreds,  information  was  brought  to  him,  now  by  one 
person,  now  by  another.  Once  or  twice,  he  chanced 
upon  several  consecutive  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
just  where  he  least  expected  to  meet  with  them. 
All  through  the  hot  summer  months  he  worked  on, 
indefatigably ;  possessing,  bj^  way  of  aids  to  his 
purpose,  only  a  few  dates,  and  the  stray  words  let  fall 
by  Pettigrew  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  upon  the  memorable 
day  when  everything  had  become  known  to  him. 

*  Son  of  the  murderer  and  the  adulteress!^  Pettigrew 
had  said  to  him ;  and  the  echo  of  these  terrible  words 
seemed  never  to  have  quitted  him  since,  but  to  have 
remained,  ringing  and  surging  in  his  ears,  as  he  moved 
about,  pale  and  careworn,  in  the  Italian  sunlight. 
Then,  again,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  said,  'We  were  at 
Genoa,  and  we  heard  of  you  from  a  priest  called  Padre 
Anselmo.'  Pettigrew,  also,  had  said,  alluding  to  his 
real  father,  *  He  murdered  his  brother.' 

Who  had  murdered  his  brother  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Genoa  some  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  ago?  Who  was  this  unfeeling  mother — Wery 
pretty,  but  very  bad,  too ' — who,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
had  consented  to  part  with  her  child  ?  and  who,  and 
where,  was  the  priest  '  called  Padre  Anselmo,'  who  had 
handed  over  the  Italian  infant  to  be  adopted  by  the 
English  family  ?  Upon  the  solution  of  these  problems 
seemed  to  rest  Godfrey's  only  chance  of  obtaining  a 
clue  to  any  further  particulars  connected  with  his  miser- 
able story. 
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Unlike  most  seekers  after  the  truth,  lie  was  not 
buoyed  up  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  any  real  or 
imaginary  satisfaction,  should  success  haply  crown  his 
endeavours.  Nay,  it  was  only  too  probable  that  the 
Truth  he  was  pursuing  would  appear  so  black  and 
hideous  when  confronted,  that  most  men  would  have 
preferred  to  have  left  her  in  the  depths  of  her  hidden 
well. 

Godfrey,  however,  seemed  to  derive  a  grim  satis- 
faction from  toiling  for  his  bitter  reward.  It  was  as 
though  he  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  retribution, 
following  deservedly  upon  his  unjust  tenure  of  luxury 
and  prosperity. 

He  had  made  Genoa  his  head- quarters,  treating  it  as 
a  centre,  whence  reconnoitring  paths  radiated  in  all 
directions,  for  his  plans  of  action  were  as  intricate  as 
the  meshes  of  the  most  experienced  spider. 

He  had  taken  into  his  confidence — to  a  certain 
extent — the  good-natured,  though  incompetent,  land- 
lord of  the  inn  at  Pegli ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  confided 
to  him  that,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  was 
anxious  to  discover  any  traces  of  this  tragical  story 
which  might  be  remaining,  and  of  the  persons  who  had 
once  been  connected  with  it ;  and,  after  his  own 
-desultory  fashion,  the  landlord  was  assisting  him  in  his 
search. 

Sometimes  Godfrej^  would  walk  over  from  Genoa 
and  dine  with  this  hospitable  well-wisher.  He  had 
grown  so  gaunt  and  hungry  by  I'eason  of  a  self-imposed 
asceticism,  that  he  no  longer  despised  either  the  greasy 
soup  or  the  castellated  pasty  with  the  half-Hedged 
scavenger- sparrows.  Since  the  toppling  down  of  his 
imconsciously  usurped  fortunes,  he  made  no  eft'ort  to 
appear  respectable.      He  lived  frugally — hoarding  his 
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resources  for  his  one  objcct^ — dressed  like  a  mechanic^ 
and  avoided  all  places  where  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  fall  in  with  English  travellers.  But,  somehow, 
respectability  seemed  to  cling  to  him  still,  notwith- 
standing his  fallen  fortunes  and  shabby  clothes. 

'  Cover  yourselves,  my  good  friends  ! '  he  used  to  say 
to  the  peasants  who  saluted  him  in  his  walks ;  '  I  am 
one  of  you.'  But  they  only  smiled  incredulouslj^ 
admiring  the  affable  condescension  of  the  '  Signore 
Inf/lesp,'  and  saluted  and  respected  him  all  the  same. 

At  last,  after  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  piece 
together  and  reconcile  the  most  conflicting  evidence, 
he  chanced,  quite  unexpectedly,  upon  the  very  priest 
for  whom  he  was  seeking.  Through  some  newly-made 
Italian  friends  this  discover)''  came  to  him.  He  had 
long  ceased  to  wonder  at  what  we  are  wont  to  term 
*  coincidences.'  So  many  had  befallen  him  since  he 
left  England,  and  all  of  them  had  proved  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  felt  more  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  the  workings  of  an  organized,  though  undiscovered, 
natural  force,  than  to  the  purposeless  vagaries  of 
chance. 

Padre  Anselmo  Giubelei  was  now  well  stricken  in 
years,  and  confined  to  his  arm-chair  b}^  an  incurable 
complaint  which  had  almost  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  His  mind,  however,  was  not  in  the  least 
impaired,  and,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  was 
exceedingly  cheerful,  passing  his  days  contentedly  in 
the  taking  of  snuff,  the  knitting  of  stockings,  and  the 
uttering  of  pious  ejaculations ;  his  only  companion 
being  a  tortoiseshell  cat,  which  he  addressed  by  the 
name  of  'Ubriacona.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  mingled  emotions 
that  flooded  Godfrev's  whole  being:  at  the  discoverv  of 
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this  important  clue.  It  will  be  enough  to  relate  the 
story  to  which  he  listened  with  painful  eagerness  ;  for 
not  one  circumstance  connected  with  it  had  faded  from 
the  old  priest's  memory,  and  he  appeared  to  be  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  pai  t  he  had  played  with  regard  to 
the  adoption  of  the  child. 

Some  six-and- twenty  years  ago  (he  began),  there 
dwelt,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Genoa,  two  brothers — 
twins — of  the  peasant  class,  who  were  named  respec- 
tively Pietro  and  Alessandro  Santarelli.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  twinship,  they  were  singularly  unlike,  both 
as  regarded  their  persons  and  dispositions.  Pietro,  by 
some  moments  the  elder,  was  of  a  violent  and  determined 
character,  hot-tempered  and  high-couraged,  inspiring 
fear  rather  than  affection,  even  amongst  his  own  rough 
associates.  Early  in  life  he  had  embraced  the  sea  as  a 
profession,  and  had  worked  as  a  sailor  on  board  a 
merchantman  trading  between  Genoa  and  the  West 
Indies.  Here  he  had  seen  strange  sights,  and  mingled 
with  wild,  lawless  people,  and  he  brought  back  with  him, 
to  his  native  place,  many  curious  mementos  of  his 
foreign  travels. 

His  personal  appearance  was  not  prepossessing. 
Short,  thick- set,  and  singularl}-  muscular,  with  tangled 
beard  and  dark  matted  hair,  he  looked  many  years 
older  than  his  more  comely  brother  'Sandro  (as  he  was 
usually  called),  who  was  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a 
picturesque  young  tiller  of  Southern  soil.  Folks,  said, 
it  is  true,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bright  smile  and  soft 
eyes,  he  would  never  make  his  way  in  the  world  as 
his  brother  had  done ;  but  he  was  a  happy,  good- 
natured  lad,  for  all  that,  popular  with  his  neighbours, 
and  ardently  beloved  of  the  maidens. 

Now,  amongst  these  said  maidens,   there  was  one 
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who,  for  beauty  and  sprightllness,  bore  away  tbc  palm. 
Her  name  was  Mariuccia,  and  the  Padre  had  known 
her   since   she   was   quite   a   child.      For    some    time 
'Sandro,  the  younger  brother,  had  paid  his  addresses 
to  her,  and  had  been  received  with  favour — people  even 
said  that  they  were  already  betrothed — when   Pietro 
returned  for  good  from  his  seafaring  life,  and  settled 
down  in  his  old  home.     And  now  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  came  to  pass.     Pietro  Santarelli  fell  also  in  love 
with  Mariuccia  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  she  belonged 
by  rights  to  his  brother,  he,  too,  conimcnccd  pa3'ing  her 
his    court.      At   first,    as   was   but   natural,   this   fact 
occasioned    some    scenes  of   anger   and    disagreement 
between  the  two  young   men,   particularly  as,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  Mariuccia  did  not  at  once 
repulse  the  less  amiable  of  her  suitors.      By-and-by, 
however,  the   easy-going  nature  of   'Sandro  appeared 
even  to  become  reconciled  to  the  misfortune  of  losing 
his  sweetheart,  dreading  nothing,  seemingly,  so  much 
as  turmoil  and  anxiety.      To  the  outside  world  he  was, 
apparently,  as  careless  and  contented  as  ever ;  and  when, 
in  a  short  time,  Mariuccia  was  led  to  the  altar  by  his 
brother  (as  did  indeed  come  to  pass),  'Sandro  was  by 
far  the  gaj^est  and  best-looking  lad  at  the  wedding  : 
nor   did  he  seem  at  all  unwilling   to   respond  to  the 
attentions  of  the  damsels  who  were  anxious  to  console 
him  for  his  disappointment.     Any  wise  person  might 
have  predicted,  however,  that  this  seeming  cordiality 
between  the  brothers  was  likely  to  be  of  very  uncer- 
tain   duration,   particularly   when     (according   to   the 
patriarchal   custom   in  vogue   with   the   peasantry   in 
these  parts)  they  continued  after  the  marriage  to  live 
on  together  in  the  same  house.     Some  said  that  the 
more  assured  fortunes  of  the  j)lainer  brother,  and  the 
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rare  presents  ^^'hicll  lie  had  brought  with  him  from  over- 
sea, were  what  had  captivated  the  maiden,  and  that  her 
heart  still  warmed  towards  her  first  love.  The  Padre 
could  not  sa}^  if  this  conjecture  had  in  it  anything  of 
the  truth ;  howbeit,  of  course,  there  were  plenty  of 
evilly-disposed  persons  ready  to  fill  the  husband's  mind 
with  such  stories,  and  his  dislike  for  his  handsome 
brother  seemed  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  his 
jealousy  for  his  pretty  wife. 

If  'Sandro  had  been  wise  now,  he  would  have  ceased 
to  live  on  with  them  under  the  same  roof.  He  would 
have  quitted  the  place,  and  sought  his  fortunes  else- 
where ;  at  least,  this  was  what  everybody  had  declared — 
aftericards.  But  there  were  certain  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  'Sandro  had  never  been  of  a  nature  to  deal 
with  these.  Then,  again,  the  house  in  which  they  were 
living,  by  a  singular  chance,  considering  that  'Sandro 
was  possessed  of  no  real  property,  belonged,  still,  rather 
more  to  him  than  to  his  brother,  and  he  was  unwilling, 
therefore,  to  abandon  it.  Perhaps,  even,  more  tendw 
reasons  may  have  retained  him.  .  .  This  was  how 
'Sandro  was  situated  with  regard  to  the  house.  When, 
some  time  before,  there  had  been  a  question  of  his 
marrying,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  obtain  some 
kind  of  ]  egular  employment ;  for  he  had  led,  hitherto, 
an  indolent,  purposeless  existence,  running  chance 
errands,  or  doing  desultor}^  garden- work,  for  any  of 
the  neighbouring  peasjint-proprietors  Avho  would  engage 
him.  After  some  difficulty  he  managed  to  get  the 
promise  of  a  very  respectable  situation.  Not  far  from 
his  old  home  was  a  [;rand  villa- residence,  belonging  to 
a  well-known  local  nobleman,  upon  whose  estate  many 
persons  were  employed.  An  under- gardener  was  re- 
quired here,  whose  wife,  also,  must  be  capable  of  doing 
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some  portion  of  the  household  washing,  and  of  acting- 
as  co)inerf/e  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  villa.  In 
this  appointment  was  included  a  pretty  cottage,  cane- 
trellisod,  and  nestling  amongst  bays  and  myrtles ;  a 
sjiot  which  seemed  destined  by  Nature  as  an  abode  of 
love  ;  and  it  must  have  added,  at  first,  not  a  little  to 
'Sandro's  disappointment,  to  think  that,  in  losing 
Mariuccia,  he  had  lost,  also,  all  chance  of  inhabiting 
this  pleasant  home,  for  a  washerwoman  was  as  essential 
as  an  under- gardener  to  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment. But,  at  last,  the  young  man  perceived  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Mariuccia,  it  is  true,  had  married 
his  brother  instead  of  himself  ;  but  she  was  not,  for 
this  reason,  incapable  of  performing  the  simple  duties 
required.  There  was  ample  accommodation  for  all 
three  of  them  in  the  pretty  cottage :  so  a  family 
arrangement  was  concluded,  to  which  the  padrone  was 
agreeable,  and,  in  an  evil  moment,  they  took  up  their 
abode  together,  close  to  the  entrance- gate  of  the  grand 
villa,  the  young  wife  and  her  brother-in-law  entering 
at  once  upon  their  respective  occupations. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  the  marriage  all 
seemed  to  go  on  smoothly  enough.  Pietro,  too,  had 
obtained  employment.  He  used  to  work  in  the  dock- 
yard near  to  the  port,  and  might  be  seen  leaving  his 
flowery  home  everj^  morning  at  the  same  hour,  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  shipwright's  axe  slung  on  to  his 
waistbelt.  .  .  . 

(Godfrey's  mother,  then,  had  been  a  washerwoman, 
and  his  father  either  a  dock-labourer  or  an  under- gar- 
dener !  With  a  fatal  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  foresaw 
the  tragedy  which  was  to  follow  upon  what  the  Padre 
had  called  the  *  family  arrangement ; '  and  as  he 
listened,  with  blanched  cheeks,  and  clenched  teeth,  to 
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the  old  man's  words,  lie  sliuddcrcd  instinctively  at  this 
first  mention  of  the  shipwright's  axe.) 

The  catastrophe  was  not  very  long  in  coming — only 
about  a  year  or  so  after  the  marriage  ;  but  the  Padre 
had  a  head  which  was  not  good  at  dates.  ...  It  had 
filled  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  horror  at  the  time; 
perhaps  it  had  even  made  some  of  the  scandaln^ongers 
repent  of  their  tale-l earing.  It  was  a  repetition,  under 
different  circumstances,  of  the  history  of  the  first 
murder  committed  upon  earth.  ,   .  . 

In  due  course  of  time  Mariuccia  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
Pietro,  at  first,  seemed  pleased  with  the  bambino,  taking 
it  often  upon  his  knee  when  he  returned  from  his  work, 
and  displaying  like  signs  of  affection.  But,  anon,  the 
demon  of  jealousy  took  possession  of  his  spirit.  He 
became  sullen  and  morose,  both  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
brother,  and  no  longer  appeared  fond  of  the  child.  A 
vice  he  had  contracted  during  his  seafaring  life — alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  nature  of  an  Italian,  but  which, 
like  other  acquired  tastes,  becomes  confirmed  by  habits 
— may  have  aided  to  encourage  his  evil  passions.  lie 
was  a  hard  drinker,  and,  although  he  did  not  often  be- 
come positively  intoxicated,  it  was  observed  that,  after 
his  visits  to  the  liquorida,  his  language  was  always 
violent  and  his  manner  excited. 

One  day  he  returned  in  a  more  than  usually  ferocious 
mood.  He  was  also  before  his  accustomed  time,  and 
finding  'Sandro  loitering  in  the  house,  instead  of  occu- 
pying himself  without,  in  the  garden,  he  began  at  once 
to  revile  him,  saying  man}^  things  of  him,  and  of  his 
own  wife,  which  it  would  ill-befit  the  Padre  to  rejDcat 
to  the  illustrious  stranger.  He  taunted  his  brother, 
too,  with  his  indolence,  assuming  that  he  always  spent 
his  working  hours  trifling  after  this  fashion  ;  finally  he 
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left  tlie  house,  muttering  terrible  menaces,  and  only 
returned  to  it  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

One  circumstance  had  not  tended  to  diminish  his 
ill-humour.  Some  gossiping  neighbours  looked  in  to 
see  the  ban/biao,  and  were  indiscreet  enough  to  discover 
that  it  bore  a  very  marked  resemblance  to  'Sandro. 
This,  of  course,  may  have  been  merely  intended  as  a 
compliment,  seeing  that  the  j'oung  man  was  so  generally 
admired  for  his  good  looks,  and  that  it  is  no  great 
wonder  a  child  should  resemble  his  uncle.  Be  this  how 
it  may,  it  had  evidently  goaded  the  husband  almost  to 
madness,  arousing  in  him  all  his  most  dangerous 
passions. 

Unfortunately,  'Sandro's  labours  in  the  garden  were 
not  of  a  ver}^  arduous  kind.  In  Italian  soil,  flowers 
seem  to  grow  of  their  o^ti  accord,  and  the  more  com- 
plicated mysteries  of  floriculture  fell  to  the  share  of  his 
superior.  Beyond  sweeping  the  paths  with  a  broom 
made  of  a  date-branch,  watering  the  roses,  gathering 
bouquets  of  violets,  and  helping  to  collect  the  olives, 
as  the  season  came  round,  ho  had  really  very  little  to 
do ;  and  hence  he  could  constantly  spare  time  to  run 
down  to  the  gate-house  and  coquet  with  his  23retty 
sister-in-law,  or  play  with  the  baby. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions  Pietro  suddenly  re- 
turned. It  was  as  though  he  had  acted  upon  some 
secret  information,  for  he  entered  the  house  stealthily. 
'Sandro  had  taken  the  child,  which  was  then  only  a  few 
months  old,  upon  his  knee,  and  Mariuccia  was  bending 
over  him  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  enough,  no  doubt,  with  the  warm  sun- 
light streaming  in  at  the  open  lattice,  all^fresh  from 
caressing  the  violets,  but  it  seemed  otherwise  to  the 
infuriated  husband.     He  advanced  towards  the  group 
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as  a  murderer  would  advance — silently,  cautiously, 
treading  upon  tlie  points  of  his  toes.  Mariuccia  was 
the  first  to  perceive  him.  It  was  as  if  something  in 
his  face  had  betrayed  his  horrible  intention ;  for,  ut- 
tering a  sharp  cry,  she  rushed  towards  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  interpose  herself  between  him  and  his 
brother,  which,  to  the  miserable  man,  appeared  only  as 
an  additional  proof  of  her  guilt. 

'Sandro,  hearing  her  scream,  looked  up  suddenly, 
leaving  hold  of  the  infant,  which  dropped  upon  the 
floor.  It  was  to  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  it 
owed  its  life  ;  since,  falling  on  its  face,  and  being,  after 
the  manner  of  peasant  children,  swathed  up  in  swad- 
dling-clothes, the  board  to  which  it  was  strapped  pro- 
tected, to  a  certain  extent,  its  head.  And,  in  truth,  this 
protection  was  needed !  .  .  .  . 

All  Mariuccia' s  entreaties  were  powerless  with  one 
who  was  reduced,  by  frenzy,  to  the  level  of  a  wild-beast. 
Spurning  her  from  him  with  curses,  he  drew  from  his 
girdle  the  shipwright's  hatchet,  and,  in  a  second,  it  had ' 
descended,  with  the  force  of  a  giant's  blow,  upon  the 
head  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  cleaving  his  skull 
asunder  as  though  it  had  been  a  water-melon. 

The  infuriated  man  now  turned  to  the  helpless  in- 
nocent, aiming  a  blow  at  it,  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  which 
would  most  assuredly  have  destroyed  it,  but  for  the 
backboard  with  which  it  was  protected.  As  it  was, 
however,  it  sustained  a  deep  wound  on  the  back  of  the 
head ;  and  there  had  been  many  persons  of  opinion, 
after  being  informed  of  this  fact,  that,  supposing  it  to 
be  still  alive,  it  must  be  either  a  lunatic  or  an  im- 
becile. .  .  . 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Godfrey  raised  his  hand 
instinctively   to   the  back  of  his  head.     No;  ...  he 
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could  discover  no  cicatrice,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  ap- 
praise himself,  he  was  neither  a  madman  nor  an  idiot. 
Better,  far  better,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  I  .  .  .  Better 
still  if  that  blow,  aimed  at  him  by  an  unnatural  father, 
had  killed  him  outright,  so  that  he  might  never  have 
listened  to  this  terrible  story  !   .  .  . 

And  yet  (was  it,  pcradventure,  because  this  man  ivas 
his  father — because  this  tainted  blood  was  crying  aloud 
within  him  ?)   he  felt  (frozen  as  he  was  with  horror) 
some  kind  of  secret  compassion  for  the  author  of  the 
■crime.     He  realised,  with  terrible  vividness,  the  whole 
situation.     The  entire  scene,  with  its  actors  and  their 
surroundings,  stood  out  before  him  like  a  picture.     He 
saw    the    plain,    sullen,    rough-handed    bread-winner, 
strong  in  his  affection  for  his  wife,  strong  in  his  home- 
love,  strong  to  give  the  labour  of  his  body  and  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  going  forth  to  toil  every  day  in  the 
dockyard  under  the  broiling  sun  for  his  wife  and  her 
child.     He  lieard,  next,  the  poisonous  whisper  of  the 
tale-bearer.     He  saw  his  brow  darkening  and  his  eye 
flashing  as  he  listened.     He  followed  him  to  the  wine- 
shop— whither  he  maj^  have  gone,  perhaps,  to  drive  off 
and  exorcise  the  assailing  demon — but  there  also  he 
seemed  to  hear  him  taunted  and  maddened  by  ill-timed 
gibes  and  malicious  insinuations.     Then,  too,  it  was  as 
though  he  beheld  the  soft,  idle  young  man,  at  home — 
tall,   smooth-faced,   well-favoured — doing   his  pleasant 
play-work   amongst   the    garden-blossoms,    with   their 
sweet  odours,  and  employing  his  spare  moments  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  lawless  love.     He  saw,  gradually,  the 
brute  nature  rising  up  in  the  plainer  and  stronger  man; 
he  saw  the  end ;  he  comprehended,  now,  how  it  had 
come   to  pass  ;  almost — almost — he  could  forgive  the 
murderer  !  .  .  .  Ah,  God  !  was  not  this  because  /ic,  too, 
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was  by  nature  criminal  and  degraded — because  he,  too 
(as  Pettigrew  had  cried  out  in  his  delirium),  bore 
iipon  his  brow  the  brand  of  Cain?  ... 

The  Padre,  like  most  old  persons,  was  excessively  gar- 
rulous. He  had  become  interested  in  the  reminiscences 
called  up  b}''  his  own  story,  and  had  talked  himself  into 
real  eloquence  without  perceiving  the  effect  he  produced. 
He  was  talking  still,  but  Godfrey  no  longer  listened. 

It  was  a  mistake  (he  was  saying)  ever  to  allude, 
Avithout  due  forethought,  to  the  resemblances  of  children ; 
and  he  had  never  knoAvn  good  come  of  it  but  once.  He 
himself  was  said  to  bear  an  accidental  resemblance  to  a 
personage  considerably  above  his  mother  in  position, 
but  with  whom  she  was,  nevertheless,  acquainted ;  and 
upon  this  circumstance  having  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  personage  in  question,  he  had  generously 
conferred  his  patronage  upon  him,  and  had  bequeathed 
him,  in  his  will,  a  small  sum  of  money,  sufficient  to 
enable  him  and  his  cat  ^Ubriacona'  to  subsist  in  com- 
fort for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.  But  for  this  one* 
case  ending  agreeably,  he  could  cite  many  others  which 
had  only  been  productive  of  dissensions.  ... 

There  was  one  circumstance  (he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain, in  conclusion)  which  had  sometimes  troubled  his 
conscience ;  and  this  was  that,  when  he  had  handed 
over  the  little  innocent  to  the  noble  English  family,  he 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  maltreatment  it  had  received. 
Of  this  he  had  only  been  informed  afterwards. 

Often  and  often,  at  the  beginning,  he  had  expected 
that  dignified  stranger,  with  his  ornatisf^inia  Signora,  to 
drive  up  to  his  door,  and  say  to  him  reproachfully, 
*  Padre  Anselmo  Giubelei,  that  hamhino,  for  which  we 
paid  you  in  true  good  money,  although  so  beautiful  and 
engaging  at  first  sight,  has  turned  out  only  a  little  piece 
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of  deception  ;  it  is  insane,'  or  '  it  is  imbecile/  or  '  it  is  a 
bambino  with  water  on  the  brain/  But  the  years  had 
gone  by,  and  he  had  removed  from  his  former  home, 
and  no  one  had  ever  questioned  him  about  the  matter 
since,  except  the  ilhistrious  stranger  who  was  doing 
him  the  honour  of  listening  to  him  at  the  present 
moment. 

*  The  child,  then,  did  not  die  ?  It  was  not  killed 
by  the  blow  ?*  (Too  well  Godfrey  knew  what  the 
answer  would  be  ! ) 

No  ;  the  child  did  not  die.  Fortunately,  the  screams 
of  the  mother  attracted  the  attention  of  some  peasants 
who  were  passing.  The  wretched  man,  once  he  had 
wreaked  his  vengeance,  remained  passive  and  stolid  as 
a  yoked  ox.  He  stood  staring  stupidly  at  his  handi- 
work, and  allowed  himself  to  be  quictl}''  bound  and  led 
away.  .  .  .  All  this  the  Padre  had  heard  from  Mariuccia 
herself.  A  good  many  of  the  neighbours  had  behaved 
to  her,  after  this  sad  event,  with  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy; but  there  were  others,  again,  less  charitable, 
who  were  hard-hearted  enough  even  to  accuse  her  of 
being  the  real  cause  of  the  murder.  'Sandro's  mother, 
for  example,  shocked  at  having  brought  forth  a  monster 
in  the  person  of  her  other  son,  reviled  her  bitterly, 
laying  all  the  blame  at  her  door. 

The  place,  consequently,  became  hateful  to  her ;  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  depart  from  it  altogether. 
She  had  walked  over  to  Genoa  to  consult  with  some 
kinsfolk,  and  here  the  Padre  had  seen  her.  She  was 
poor  and  unprotected,  and  he  had  helped  her  with  a 
little  money. 

Having  heard,  privately,  of  a  foreign  couple  who 
were  desirous  of  adopting  a  child,  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  wait  upon  them,  and  to  speak  to  them  upon  the 
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subject  of  the  innocent.  Their  hearts  had  appeared 
deeply  touched  at  the  terrible  story.  He  mentioned  to 
Mariuccia  this  chance  of  providing  handsomely  for  her 
offspring,  and  she  replied  that  she  would  consider  the 
matter.  Before  the  day  of  her  husband's  condemnation, 
she  had  brought  him  the  bambino.  He  at  once  commu- 
nicated with  the  illustrious  strangers,  who,  upon  be- 
holding its  engaging  countenance,  preferred  it  to  all 
the  children  they  had  seen,  for  they  stated  that  they 
had  previously  looked  at  several  others.  So,  then  and 
there,  the  bargain  was  concluded ;  the  child  was  handed 
over  to  them,  and  they  departed,  the  same  day,  upon 
their  return  journey.  Mariuccia  never  went  back  again 
to  her  old  home.  "Whither  she  went,  the  Padre  was 
ignorant.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  market-place,  he  had 
seen  a  woman  who  rather  resembled  her,  riding  upon 
a  mule,  with  vegetables  for  sale ;  but  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time  he  could  not  be  sure,  and,  being  in  a  hurry, 
he  did  not  pause  to  inquire.  Her  husband,  Pietro 
Santarelli,  he  had  recognised  since,  notwithstanding  his* 
shaven  head  and  prison-suit.  He  was  working,  only 
last  year,  at  Nice,  in  the  stone-quarries  near  to  the 
harbour.  Fratricide  was  written  on  a  placard  attached 
to  his  back,  and  he  was  chained  by  the  ankle  to  a  heavy 
piece  of  rock.  The  Padre  had  conversed  with  him  for 
some  time,  and  had  given  him  snuff.  .  .  . 

This  miserable  man,  then — this  homicidal  father — 
was  still  alive !  He  had  not  suffered  death  for  his 
crime,  and  Godfrey  might  even,  if  he  chose,  behold 
him,  and  converse  with  him,  in  his  degradation!  .  .  . 

Somehow,  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  news, 
and  the  knowledge  seemed  to  fall  upon  him  almost  mth 
the  force  of  a  physical  blow. 

The  Padre  explained  that  Pietro  Santarelli  had  not 
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been  executed.  Punishment  by  death,  for  anj^thin^ 
but  a  political  offence,  was  extremely  rare  in  Italy  ; 
and,  upon  examining  into  the  case,  the  legal  function- 
aries had  agreed  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
provocation, — in  a  word,  'extenuating  circumstances,' 
— and  he  had  been  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for 
life. 

Half  stupefied  with  what  he  had  heard,  Godfrey 
could  find  no  words  with  which  to  reply.  He  gazed 
out,  through  the  window,  at  the  scene  beyond,  and 
remained  silent.  Perhaps  the  curse  of  madness,  or  of 
idiotcy,  which  he  had  hitherto  escaped,  was  falling  upon 
h.im  now !  .  .  . 

The  small  house,  occupied  by  Padre  Anselmo,  stood 
some  way  outside  the  town  of  Genoa,  on  the  road  to 
Sestri,  where  the  country,  near  to  the  sea,  is  arid  and 
uninteresting ;  flat,  save  for  its  undulating  pink  sand- 
banks and  glaring  stucco-walls,  and  utterly  without 
shade.  When  there  was  a  hise,  the  dust  came  whirling 
along  the  road  in  clouds  almost  dense  enough  to  smother 
a  caravan.  There  was  a  hise  blowing  now,  and  the 
Padre  had  carefully  closed  up  every  hole  and  cranny  in 
his  humble  dwelling. 

During  the  excitement  of  listening  to  the  narrative, 
Godfrey  had  not  perceived  this  ;  but  now  the  atmosphere 
seemed  suddenly  to  become  stifling  and  poisonous,  whilst 
the  purring  of  '  Ubriacona,'  as  she  sat  complacently 
upon  the  window-ledge,  sounded  as  loud  as  that  of  the 
gigantic  cat  in  the  Scandinavian  legends,  which  was 
almost  lifted  by  the  great  god  Thor. 

As  upon  the  day  when  he  had  first  gained  knowledge 
of  all  this,  he  saiv  everything,  too,  with  a  strange  dis- 
tinctness :  the  row  of  many- shaped  gourds  drying  in 
the  sun  ;  the  wicker  birdcage  and  glazed  green  flower- 
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pots  outside  tlio  narrow  casement;  tlie  one  pink  Judas- 
tree  beyond — oppressive  by  reason  of  its  very  pinkness 
— suggestive  of  no  shade  ;  the  wbite  glare  of  the  long, 
straight  roadway,  and  the  outer  margin  of  treacherous 
blue  sea, — all  these  appeared  now  to  close  in  upon  him, 
causing  his  brain  to  ache  and  throb. 

*  I  must  have  air  ! '  he  cried,  as,  pressing  his  hands 
to  his  brow,  he  started  up  from  his  place  by  the  side  of 
the  old  man  ancj  turned  to  the  window. 

For  the  first  time  the  Padre  perceived  his  emotion. 

*  Tron^  di  Bio  /'  he  exclaimed,  leaning  forward  sud- 
denly in  his  chair,  and  grasping  him  by  the  wrist. 
*  Wherefore  this  lively  interest,  this  profound  trouble  ? 
...  Can  it  be  .  .  .  ?  But  no ;  it  is  impossible !  .  .  . 
Tell  me,  my  son,  that  my  imagination  is  ill-inspired — 
that  I  am  wrong  in  my  suspicion  ?' 

'  You  are  right ! '  cried  the  young  man  bitterly,  as 
he  shook  himself  free,  and  flung  open  the  lattice.  *  That 
son  of  poor  and  ignoble  parents,  of  "  the  murderer  and 
the  adulteress,"  whom,  twenty-four  years  ago,  you 
handed  over  to  the  English  family,  quel fanciullo  infelice 
— era  io  !' 


Chapter  YI. 

When  Godfrey  staggered  out  of  the  Padre's  dwelling, 
he  felt  as  if  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  blinded  and 
stupefied  him  ;  and,  as  he  walked  back  to  Genoa  by  the 
long  white  road,  where  no  green  thing  relieved  the 
monotony,  save  an  occasional  aloe  smothered  in  dust, 
he  was  conscious  of  an  almost  overpowering  sense  of 
misery  and  disgrace. 

The  country  people  passed  him  on  the  road,  laughing 
and  chatting :  the  black-browed  women,  in  their  bright 
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kercliiefs,  knitting  away  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  as 
they  sat  carelessly  upon  their  tasselled  mules,  whilst 
the  men  walked  by  their  sides,  smoking  the  rank  cigars 
of  the  countr}',  well  cloaked  and  muflled,  on  account  of 
the  hm.  Mechanically,  he  responded  to  the  smiling 
greetings  of  these  people  ;  but  it  was  as  though  he  saw 
them  not.  He  could  only  gaze  on  blankly  at  the  long 
stretch  of  roadway  before  him,  which,  barren  and  arid, 
seemed  emblematical  of  his  o"\\ti  future. 

He  was  revolving  in  his  mind  what  should  be  his 
next  procedure — how  he  was  to  knit  together  the  dis- 
connected links  of  evidence,  where  he  was  to  seek  for 
this  mother  who  had  abandoned  him  in  his  tender 
years,  but  who  was  his  own  mother  notwithstanding. 
For  he  was  determined  to  continue  to  the  bitter  end,  to 
drink  his  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs  ;  and  he 
even  began  to  consider  which  day  he  should  set  aside  in 
order  that  he  might  go  over  to  Nice,  and  behold  his 
father  doing  his  convict-labour  near  to  the  new  quays. 
He  remembered  perfectly  well  having  \dsited  the  place 
when  he  had  passed  through  Nice  in  company  with 
Pettigrew,  and  he  recalled  the  convicts  in  their  red 
caps  and  prison-dress,  manacled  together  in  couples,  or 
chained  to  heavy  pieces  of  rock.  What  changes  had 
come  to  pass  since  that  time  !  Broken  and  crushed  like 
a  reed,  in  the  full  pride  and  vigour  of  his  manhood,  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  become  suddenly  chilled  and 
passionless  as  an  old  man,  and  he  almost  wondered  that 
he  should  still  appear,  outwardly,  to  be  young  and  in 
good  health,  instead  of  withering  up  into  some  semblance 
of  the  seared  and  blighted  creature  that  he  really  was. 

Sometimes,  since  the  truth  had  been  made  known 
to  him,  he  had  surprised  himself,  drifting  back  imcon- 
sciously  to  the  old  life,  and  revelling  once  more  in  its 
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hopes,  fears,  and  ambitions,  just  as  if  this  terrible  curse 
had  never  descended  upon  him.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible, at  times,  not  to  associate  this  visit  to  Italy 
with  the  last,  and  he  was  prone,  in  memento  of  ab- 
straction, to  confound  the  two  together.  He  thought 
constantly  of  Sophy,  but  rather  as  of  some  bright  and 
beautiful  influence  belonging  to  a  past  phase  of  his  ex- 
istence, or  to  the  existence  of  some  other  man,  than  as 
the  woman  that  she  was. 

He  found  himself  thinking,  too,  of  the  old  gray 
English  coimtry-house,  with  its  many  windows  looking 
out  at  him,  like  earnest  eyes,  from  amongst  the  gnarled 
oaks  and  beeches,  with  an  expression  of  sad  and  re- 
gretful sympathy.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, there  lingered  in  his  heart  a  cruel  yearning 
towards  this  former  home,  as  towards  something  which 
had  been  associated  with  a  better  and  nobler  self,  before 
this  loveless,  hopeless  life,  had  stretched  out  beyond  him, 
like  a  barren  desert,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Whenever  these  thoughts  came  crowding  in  upon 
him,  he  endeavoured  resolutely  to  cast  them  from  him. 
Certainly  it  required  an  effort.  Not  that  he  desired 
especially  to  become  once  more  the  Godfrey  St  Clair  of 
the  old  time.  He  would  have  changed  places,  at  this 
miserable  moment  of  his  existence,  with  any  ?nan,  how- 
ever poor  and  unfortunate,  who  could  have  looked  back 
upon  an  honest  and  well- gotten  heritage  of  respect- 
ability, and  who  might  have  worked  his  way  up,  maybe, 
to  a  higher  social  level,  without  hearing  for  ever  in  his 
ears  the  moan  of  a  murdered  man  and  the  clank  of  a 
felon's  chain. 

Considering  what  had  been  told  of  his  true  origin, 
this  craving  after  respectability  seemed  almost  un- 
natural ;  yet  there  it  was,  nevertheless,  deeply  rooted  in 
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his  bosom ;  implanted  there,  no  doubt,  by  those  cold- 
blooded conventional  English  people,  who,  whilst  he  was 
yet  in  swaddling-clothes,  had  bought  him,  and  then 
moulded  his  mind  after  their  own  fashion. 

Lately  he  had  striven  hard  to  identify  himself  with 
the  Italians — his  own  people,  as  he  said  to  himself  ; 
above  all,  with  the  peasantry,  as  the  class  from  which 
ho  had  originally  sprung.  He  had  studied  their  lan- 
guage, and  made  himself  familiar  with  their  manners 
and  customs  ;  but  somehow  he  realised  that  his  sympa- 
thies, his  demeanour,  and,  above  all,  his  prejudices, 
were  essentially  English  still.  It  would  take  time,  no> 
doubt,  to  eradicate  entirely  the  consequences  of  his- 
early  training ! 

Upon  this  particular  day,  after  his  interview  with 
the  Padre,  he  experienced  an  irrepressible  longing  for 
England  and  things  English.  He  was  so  stunned  by 
his  recent  knowledge  of  the  terrible  details  connected 
with  his  early  years,  that  his  brain  seemed  to  recoil 
from  realising  his  very  misfortune  for  the  moment. 
For  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  whilst  he  w^as  thus  dazed 
and  unnerved,  he  might  cast  from  him  this  evil  thing, 
and  imagine  that  he  was  still  as  he  had  been  during  hia 
former  sojourn  in  Italy.  He  would  walk  down  the 
paved  byways,  deviating  from  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, and  look  in  at  the  windows  of  the  jewellers*' 
shops,  even  pausing  at  that  very  one  in  which  he  had 
bought  Sophy  a  pair  of  filigree  earrings  in  the  old  days, 
before  he  went  back  to  his  lonely  apartment  to  battle 
with  his  despondency. 

On  his  way  through  the  town  he  stopped  at  one  of 
the  picture-galleries.  The  generous  Marchese  di  Ferrari 
had  not  yet  presented  to  his  native  town  the  Brignoli, 
or  '  Red '  Palace,  with  its  magnificent  Vandykes  and 
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valuable  library  ;  but  then,  as  now,  there  were  many 
palaces  containing  public  and  private  collections  of 
pictures  which  could  be  visited  by  strangers,  and,  as  a 
distraction,  the  young  man  turned  into  one  of  these. 
In  the  inner  courtyard,  as  he  glanced  through  the 
wrought-iron  gateways,  the  light  and  shade  fell  upon 
the  marble  pavement,  forming  contrasts  as  sharply 
defined  as  those  of  the  squares  of  a  chessboard.  Pink 
daphnes  and  Tangerine  orange-trees  were  flourishing 
gaily  in  their  green  tubs,  and  the  broken  statues  of  the 
old  gods  appeared  to  be  basking  and  luxuriating  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  Inside  the  palace,  however,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  cold  and  tomblike,  and,  as  he  passed  up  the 
black-marble  staircase,  the  chill  went  to  the  very  marrow 
of  his  bones. 

He  felt  too  miserable  to  care  much  for  the  pic- 
tures. He  saw  enough  of  them,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
vince him  of  one  fact.  He  realised  that  there  are 
certain  phases  of  the  human  mind  when,  no  external 
objects,  however  beautiful,  can  minister  to  contentment, 
by  reason  of  the  hopelessness  and  bitterness  of  the 
inner  man,  which  causes  fair  sights  and  bright  sunlight 
to  seem  but  as  deceitful  mirages,  sent  to  humiliate  and 
torment  the  spirit. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  palace,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  in  front  of  the  post-office.  He  had  called  here 
frequently,  when  he  had  first  arrived,  finding,  upon 
each  occasion,  nothing  of  any  particular  import.  But 
as  the  clouds  of  his  sinister  destiny  had  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  darken  and  thicken  around  him,  everything  re- 
minding him  of  his  past  life  had  appeared  to  him  in  the 
light  of  an  additional  reproach,  and  he  now  remem- 
bered that  it  was  some  time  since  he  had  inquired  for 
what  were  virtually  the  letters  of  another  man — of  a 
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man  who  was  dead,  or  rather  who  had  never  been  born. 
Godfrey  St.  Clair  (the  second)  had  never  existed. 
'  Would  to  Heaven,'  thought  he  who  had  unconsciously 
assumed  the  niime,  *  that  /,  too,  could  pass  away  into 
nothingness ! ' 

But  still,  having  upon  him,  to-day,  this  longing  for 
England  and  things  English,  and  finding  himself  thus 
exactly  opposite  to  the  post-office,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  asking  for  letters.  He  felt,  at  this 
moment,  that  a  line  from  Sophy,  notwithstanding  his 
renunciation  of  her,  would  be  as  balm  to  his  wounded 
spirit,  and  might  give  him  new  courage  to  go  on  with 
his  hard  fight.  There  have  been  various  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  love  in  absence.  La  Rochefoucauld, 
albeit  some  have  assumed  that  he  was  incapable  of 
aflPection  himself,  has  said  his  say,  and  written  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  passion — likening  the  one  to  a  lighted 
candle,  and  the  other  to  a  fire,  whilst  absence  is  com- 
pared to  the  wind,  w^hich,  though  it  may  extinguish 
the  first,  adds  only  to  the  intensity  of  the  second. 
Upon  the  same  subject  Jean  Paul  Richter  has  written: 
*  We  often  long  most  for  our  friends  when  they  are 
absent.  ...  In  married  life,  even,  love  is  not  di- 
minished by  distance.  A  man,  like  a  burning-glass, 
should  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  object  ho 
wishes  to  dissolve,  in  order  that  the  right  focus  may 
be  obtained.' 

Godfrey's  acquired  nature  was  essentially  self-con- 
tained ;  and  even  since  he  had  striven  to  '  take  off  his 
mask,'  he  was  less  capable  than  most  people  of  those 
relieving  outbursts  of  jjassionate  complaint,  which  no 
doubt  bring  with  them  some  measure  of  consolation. 
It  was  as  though  each  emotion,  and  each  sorrow^  seared 
and  burnt  itself  into  his  very  soul.  From  his  mind, 
ever  since  he  could  remember  at  all,  memories  were 
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ineffaceable.  It  w^as  strong  to  retain,  and  to  console  or 
torture  him  in  the  retaining ;  but  for  him  there  could 
be  no  forgetting. 

At  the  post- office  there  were  two  letters  from  Sophj^ 
One  of  them  had  been  there  for  some  time,  judging 
by  the  post-mark,  the  careless  officials  having,  no 
doubt,  passed  it  over  when  he  had  last  inquired.  The 
other  was  of  comparatively  recent  date.  For  a  moment 
the  sight  of  the  beloved  handwriting  made  Godfrey 
forget  his  misfortunes,  and,  stepping  back  into  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  street,  he  broke  the  seals. 

The  few  lines  contained  in  the  first  letter  went  at 
once  to  his  heart : — 

*  My  darling,'  Sophy  had  written  in  her  desolation,  *  my 
father  is  dead,  and  I  feel  most  lonely  and  miserable.  The 
world  is  like  a  desert  without  you.     Come  back  to  me.' 

The  other  letter  was  the  one  she  had  written  at 
Dallingridge  House  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for 
school,   sitting  up  at  the  dead  of   night  in  the  great 
formidable  four-post  bed,  which  was  shaped  like  the* 
tomb  of  a  Marabout. 

Sophy,  then,  was  lonely  and  miserable,  even  as  he 
himself  was,  and  in  this  thought  there  was  certainly 
much  cause  for  sadness ;  but  she  loved  him  still,  and 
longed  for  his  presence,  calling  out  to  him  in  her 
sorrow,  and  herein  lay  his  consolation. 

Hoic  readil}',  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
he  have  responded  to  her  call !  He  would  have 
hastened  to  her  upon  the  wings  of  the  morning.  No 
method,  \>y  which  men  are  wont  to  travel,  would  have 
seemed  to  bear  him  fast  enough  upon  his  journey ;  but, 
as  it  was,  he  hesitated.  Love  and  duty  were  alike 
tugging  at  his  heartstrings.  Love  had  certainly  begun 
by  pulling  the  hardest;  but  for  this  very  reason,  seeing 
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that  it  was  in  kccpiiif^  with  his  acquired  nature  to 
/'Csififfhe  set  himself  heroically  to  listen  to  the  other 
voice.  Duty  whispered  (and  the  idea  of  'Duty'  seemed 
to  include  that  of  Honour,  Loyalty,  Benevolence — every 
quality,  in  i'act,  which  we  may  desire  in  another,  and 
strive  to  cultivate  in  ourselves)  that  it  was  not  for  one 
thus  unfortunately  placed  to  respond  to  this  call,  how- 
ever urgent  it  might  be.  That  Sophy  should  cry  out 
to  him,  thus,  in  her  desolation,  was  only  natural ;  but 
it  was  for  him  to  prove  the  purity  and  intensity  of  his 
passion  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  her  appeal.  In  his 
present  miserable  position,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
selfish  of  him  to  desire  that  she  should  become  his  wife, 
and  he  had  for  ever  exorcised  the  demon  who  had 
whispered  of  a  less  holy  tie  when  recklessness  and 
bitterness  had  at  first  possessed  him.  ^Vn  honest  and 
wealthy  English  gentleman  had  already  sought  her  in 
marriage,  one  for  whom  she  entertained  a  genuine 
friendship,  and  to  whose  name  no  terrible  stigma  was 
attached. 

Had  the  fraud,  through  which  he  found  himself 
transplanted  to  a  particular  spot  in  England,  never 
been  perpetrated,  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  8ophy 
would  have  become,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  wife  o£ 
Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  of  Poynings  Abbey,  beneath 
the  gray  walls  of  which  she  would  probably  have  lived 
peacefully  and  happily,  with  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  amiable  of  men.  Even  now  this  might  come 
to  pass,  provided,  only,  that  he  could  find  the  courage 
to  efface  himself,  or  blot  himself,  as  it  were,  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  give  no  signs  of  his  miserable 
existence  to  the  woman  he  loved  best.  *  God  grant,' 
he  said  to  himself,  *  that,  with  time,  this  may  grow  less 
hard!' 
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Having  adopted  "what  he  considered  was  the  honour- 
able course,  he  continued,  with  more  eagerness  than 
ever,  to  search  into  the  past  history  of  his  miserable 
parents,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  which  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  his  mother,  and  endeavouring,  by 
constant  change  and  activity,  to  keep  off  the  longing 
which  was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  Time  after  time,  he 
returned  to  Padre  Anselmo's  himible  dwelling,  and  he 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
kind  old  man. 

'Ubriacona,'  through  these  constant  visits,  had 
become  attached  to  him,  and  would  go  forth  to  meet 
him  into  the  garden,  purring,  and  rubbing  her  body 
against  his  foot  by  way  of  welcome.  He  felt  so  forlorn 
and  desolate,  that  even  the  affection  of  a  cat  seemed  to 
count  for  something. 

Over  and  over  again  he  permitted  the  old  priest  to 
tell  him  what  he  already  knew  too  well,  in  the  hoj)e 
that  he  might  let  fall  some  particular  omitted  hitherto ; 
but  he  only  managed  to  pick  up  a  few  stray  facts  of  no 
actual  importance.  One  of  these,  however,  although  it 
threw  no  light  upon  his  search,  struck  him  as  some- 
what remarkable,  merely  as  a  coincidence.  Upon 
inquiring  of  the  Padre  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
ill-fated  ^Sandro  had  met  with  his  terrible  death,  ho 
was  informed  that  the  Santarelli  family  were  then 
inhabiting  the  lodge,  or  gatehouse,  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Palavacini  at  Pegli — the  long,  low,  white  villa, 
with  the  green  shutters,  which  Godfrey  remembered  so 
well,  in  the  grounds  of  which  were  situated  the  melan- 
choly piece  of  water,  with  its  ruined  boathouse,  fast- 
crmnbling  boat,  and  mysterious  memorial  stone  :  the 
spot  where  he  had  first  met  the  man  who  had  since 
been  to  him  as  a  benefactor,  and  the  charming  woman. 
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whose  little  ruby  ring  was  now  dangling  from  his 
watchchain.  lie  had  never  revisited  the  place  since, 
although  he  had  often  walked  over  to  the  hotel,  which 
was  only  about  a  mile  from  it,  but  he  resolved  that  he 
would  do  so  upon  the  earliest  opportunity.  He  re- 
membered perfectly  well  the  bright  pink  gatehouse, 
close  to  the  entrance  at  which  he  had  turned  into  the 
grounds  of  the  villa.  Why  was  it  that  no  secret  voice 
had  whispered,  as  he  passed  through  those  gateways, 
that  it  was  there,  in  that  rosy-hued,  cane-trellised 
Italian  home,  that  existence,  which  had  since  become 
so  heavy  a  burden,  had  begun  for  him  ? 

He  was  inclined,  at  first,  to  blame  his  friend,  the 
good-natured  landlord  of  the  Pegli  hostelry,  for  not 
having  informed  him  at  once  of  the  catastrophe  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
years  ago,  it  is  true,  but  still  not  so  long  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten. 

He  remembered,  however,  that,  although  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  most  luxuriant  of  beards,  and  of  the 
most  positive  and  advanced  of  opinions,  the  landlord 
was,  in  realitj^,  younger  than  himself.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded a  deceased  uncle,  and,  until  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  hotel — only  a  few  years  ago — he  had 
lived  almost  entirely  with  his  parents  at  Milan.  In 
consideration  of  this,  Godfrey  forgave  what  at  first 
might  have  appeared  like  negligence,  and,  for  the 
future,  his  friend  promised  to  be  more  on  the  alert. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  enabled  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  words,  just  as  Godfrey  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  obey  Sophy's  crl  du  cauir,  and  return  imme- 
diately to  England.  He  had  inquired  of  the  old  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pegli — of  the  peasants  now 
inhabiting  the  Palavacini  lodge,  of  some  persons  who 
were  indicated  to  him  as  relatives  of  its  former  occu- 
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pants — and  the  result  was,  that  lie  had  discovered,  for 
certain,  that  Mariuccia  Santarelli  was  not  only  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  but  that  she  was  residing  now  at 
Diana  Marina,  a  small  fishing  hamlet  not  many  miles 
distant. 

The  object  of  Godfrey's  visit  to  Italy  was,  in  fact, 
achieved.  Soon  he  would  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  real  significance  in  the  idea  of 
natural  affection,  apart  from  habit  and  association ; 
whether,  upon  beholding  this  woman — poor,  ignorant, 
and  unrefined  (as  he  conceived  her  to  be) — he  would, 
nevertheless,  feel  drawn  towards  her  by  that  subtle  and 
mysterious  affinity  which,  as  some  have  supposed,  is 
unconsciously  engendered  with  the  *tie  of  blood?* 

The  thought  as  to  whether  this  might,  or  might  not 
be,  troubled  and  perplexed  him,  and  he  wandered  about, 
feeling  restless  and  preoccupied,  until  the  following- 
day,  when  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Diana  Marina. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  there 
alone,  having  first  ascertained  the  precise  position  of 
the  house,  and  selecting  an  hour  at  which  Mariuccia  (as, 
far  as  he  could  gather  from  his  informant)  was  likely 
to  be  at  home.  He  looked  forward  to  this  interview 
with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  anxiety  and  dread ; 
for,  now  that  he  stood  face  to  face  with  what  he  had 
sought  for  so  eagerly,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  hardly 
summon  the  courage  to  confront  it. 

Upon  the  night  previous  to  the  eventful  day,  he 
slept — or  rather  rested — atPegli;  and,  having  been  told 
that  the  village  of  Diana  Marina  was  within  walking 
distance,  he  set  out  thither  in  the  morning  betimes, 
striking  a  little  out  of  the  direct  way,  in  order,  first  of 
all,  to  revisit  the  garden  of  the  Yilla  Palavacini,  which 
he  entered  by  the  gateway  close  to  the  cane-trellised 
cottage. 
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Everything  appeared  to  have  remained  unchanged 
since  his  last  visit.  The  green  shutters  of  the  principal 
windows  in  the  long  white-stucco  villa  were  still  closed; 
whilst  at  those  of  its  dependencies,  the  wearing  apparel 
and  household  linen,  hung  out  to  dry  in  the  sunshine, 
brightened  the  foreground  with  patches  of  picturesque 
colour. 

Once  again,  the  young  man  climbed  the  gray  hill- 
side, following  the  winding  pathway,  bordered  by 
flowering  bays,  arbutus,  and  the  luxuriant  tree-heather, 
which  he  had  remarked  upon  his  former  visit.  Near 
the  summit,  he  paused  at  the  bench  by  the  prie-Dicu, 
and  gazed  through  the  overhanging  branches  at  the 
scene  below.  Over  the  dome  of  the  convent-church, 
beyond  the  last  shadowy  line  of  promontory,  he  beheld 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  dotted, 
near  to  the  shore,  with  a  whole  fleet  of  returning  fish- 
ing-boats, with  twinkling  sails.  The  last  time  he  had 
been  here,  he  had  gazed  do"\Mi,  thus,  through  the 
clipped  evergreens,  and  beheld  the  same  smiling  pano- 
rama. Then,  however,  with  different  eyes.  Non\  old 
memories  came  crowding  upon  him,  and,  overcome  by 
the  contrast  between  present  and  past,  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  the  wooden  ledge  of  the  prie-Dicu  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He  was  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  the  jangling  bells  in  the  green-tiled 
cupola  below. 

*  'Twas  Easter-day ;  and  what  a  day  it  was  ! 
The  sun,  like  a  young  giant  from  the  sea, 
Strode  through  a  world  of  blue.     From  grass  and  tree 
The  breath  of  morning,  white  as  incense,  rose ; 
And  through  the  matin  air  a  merry  noise 
Of  convent-bells  broke  on  me  suddenly.' 

Sonnets  and  Songs,  by  *  Proteus.' 
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It  was  not  actually  '  Easter  Day ; '  but  Easter  was 
not  far  off,  and  there  were  preliminary  services  in  all 
the  churches.  The  *  merry  noise  '  of  the  bells  sounded 
inexpressibly  sad.  It  had  seemed  sad  to  him,  too,  he 
remembered,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit. 
Perhaj)s  it  was  here  that  the  first  shadowy  intimation 
had  reached  him  of  the  evil  to  come  !  ...  As  he  mused 
thus,  the  place  seemed  to  him  to  grow  fateful  and  ill- 
omened  ;  and  rising  from  the  bench,  he  passed  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  descended  by  the  further  side, 
pausing  awhile  at  the  brink  of  the  melancholy  lake. 

Here,  too,  everything  was  precisely  as  he  had  left  it. 
The  ruined  boathouse  had  not  been  repaired,  the  Mermaid 
still  floated  near  the  sedge- smothered  island,  and  the 
cardinal  drake,  with  his  three  wives,  came  swimming 
towards  the  iron  railing,  as  heretofore. 

Godfrey  remained  for  some  time  contemplating  the 
mysterious  memorial.  He  was  trying  to  adjust  it,  as 
another  link,  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  though  he  had 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  *  the  body  of  one  who  was 
tenderly  loved '  could  have  had  any  connexion  with  the 
body  of  the  murdered  under- gardener,  nor,  indeed,  with 
any  member  of  the  miserable  family  who  had  once 
dwelt  so  near  to  the  spot.  Was  it  possible  that  two 
catastrophes  could  have  happened  in  this  place  during 
the  same  year  ?  ^ April  IWi,  1816.'  ...  In  about  a 
fortnight's  time  this  anniversary  would  come  roimd 
again.  He  remembered  how  Lord  Henry  Davenport 
had  said  that  he  and  his  wife  always  visited  this  place  at 
a  particular  time  of  year,  and  he  recalled  the  wreaths  of 
immortelles  which  Lady  Henry  carried  upon  her  arm. 
Perhaps,  notwitlistanding  her  widowhood,  she  might 
seek  this  mysterious  spot  on  the  13th  of  April  in  the 
present  year.      What  should  hinder  him  from  being 
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here,  also,  upon  that  day  ?  Might  he  not  even  venture 
to  write  to  her,  and  inform  her  of  this  intention  ?  In 
his  desohite  condition,  he  experienced  a  longing  to  be- 
hold once  more  this  woman  who  had  charmed  and  in- 
terested him  so  much.  '  On  the  13th  of  April,'  he  said 
to  himself,  registering  a  silent  vow,  *I  shall  be  here.' 

lie  turned  from  the  place,  and,  bent  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  his  bitter  task,  passed  on  down  the  shadow}'" 
pathway  between  the  broken  statues.  When  he  emerged 
from  it,  the  sun  seemed  to  beat  down  upon  him  with 
unwonted  intensity ;  and  to  avoid  the  heat,  he  crossed 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  white  villa,  and  plunged  into 
an  olive-grove  to  the  right,  having  previously  ascertained 
that,  by  this  way,  he  could  reach  the  village  of  Diana 
Marina  without  proceeding  by  the  dusty  high-road. 

The  rich  earth,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  gray 
olives,  was  literally  carpeted  with  spring  flowers. 
Yiolets,  anemones,  and  starch-hyacinths,  were  crushed 
beneath  his  feet  at  every  step.  Sometimes  his  way  lay 
through  pink  almond- groves,  or  orange  and  lemon 
orchards,  fragrant  with  blossom  and  golden  with  fruit. 
The  lizards — green  and  bronze,  and  swiftly  gliding — 
were  passing  merrily  up  and  down  whenever  he  chanced 
upon  a  sunlit  side  of  stucco-wall  dividing  the  gardens ; 
whilst  the  chattering  of  the  peasants,  the  clatter  of 
hoofs,  and  the  tinkling  of  bells,  sounded  cheerily  from 
the  stone-paved  mule-path  hard  by. 

At  any  other  time  Godfrey  would  have  enjoyed  this 
beautiful  walk.  As  it  was,  even,  he  felt  constrained  to 
look  upon  things  in  a  rosier  light.  He  reflected  that 
no  good  could  possibly  accrue  from  years  passed  in  use- 
less despondency,  that  he  was  young  and  hardy,  and 
that  bodily  torture,  to  which  so  many  seem  to  be  con- 
demned without  having  merited  it,  had  been  mercifully 
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spared  him  ;  that  he  could  still  labour  with  his  hands, 
and  reason  with  his  brains  ;  and  that  his  heart  was  not 
yet  so  numbed  by  its  own  sufferings  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  those  of  others.  What  was  more  honourable  than 
honest  toil  ?  Yes,  he  n-oiikl  work ;  on  this  point  he  was 
decided,  although  he  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  profession  he  should  choose.  Perhaps  he 
might  teach  English  or  Latin,  if  he  remained  abroad, 
or  set  up  a  riding- school,  or,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  he  could  till  the  rich  flower- scented  soil  beneath 
his  feet,  as  his  parents  and  grandparents  had  probably 
done  before  him.  .  .  . 

Ere  he  had  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion,  a 
troop  of  black-eyed  children,  carrying  faded  nosegays 
in  their  sunburnt  hands,  came  pattering  towards  him 
with  their  bare  feet,  begging  in  whining  tones — a  whole 
tribe  of  yapping  mongrels  darted  out  at  his  heels,  and 
by  these  signs  he  knew  that  he  was  approaching  the 
village. 

He  made  inquiries  at  the  first  house  he  came  to, 
and,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  f oimd  himself  in  front  of 
the  dwelling  of  Mariuccia  Santarelli.  Certainly,  it  was 
humble  enough !  As  he  stood  contemplating  it  from 
the  road,  his  heart  beat  so  fast  that,  for  some  moments, 
he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

It  was  more  like  a  mean  stable,  or  cowshed,  than 
what  would  have  been  styled,  in  England,  a  house,  or 
even  a  cottage.  It  contained  no  second  story,  the 
windows  were  devoid  of  glass,  and  through  the  door, 
which  was  wide  open,  Godfrey  could  see  that  the  flooring 
was  of  pressed  mud,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  na 
furniture  whatsoever.  A  few  lean,  long-legged  fowls, 
were  strutting  in  and  out  of  the  cottage  ;  but,  as  yet, 
he  perceived  none  of  its  human  inmates.    To  the  left  of 
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the  doorway,  a  she-goat  was  tethered  amongst  the  sparse 
herbage ;  whilst,  on  the  sunny  side,  a  gohlen  mass  of 
Indian  com  was  spread  out  to  dry,  and  ripen,  upon  a 
square  space  floored  and  bordered  with  stucco.  At  the 
back,  the  bhie  mountain  rose  abruptly,  terraced  with 
loose  stone  walls,  and  cultivated  with  olives  and  beans. 
A  dilapidated  trellis  of  canes  covered  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  extending  beyond  it  in  the  form  of  a  leafless 
veranda,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  storic-paved  path 
led  down  to  an  archway,  gaily  coloured,  and  sided  by  a 
row  of  pointed  cypresses,  powdered,  like  a  miller's  coat, 
with  the  white  dust  of  the  road.  It  was  against  the 
inner  side  of  this  archway  that  Godfrey  leant,  overcome 
by  conflicting  emotions,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  squalid 
dwelling  within  which  he  expected,  ere  long,  to  behold 
the  mother  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  so 
many  changing  years. 

By-and-by,  two  urchins  and  a  little  girl  ran  past  him, 
in  at  the  archway.  The  boys  were  armed  with  baskets, 
with  which  they  had  been  scavengering  on  the  highway, 
and  the  little  girl  carried  a  faded  nosegay.  Godfrey  re- 
cognised her  as  having  made  one  of  the  troop  of  children 
who  had  begged  of  him  but  a  few  moments  ago.  They 
seemed  to  be  too  hurried  now  to  observe  him  ;  one  and 
all  of  them  pattered  up  the  stone-paved  pathway,  and 
in  at  the  door  of  the  mean  dwelling,  whence  he  heard 
issuing  the  shrill  voice  of  a  woman,  who  was  evidently 
delivering  a  rating  in  harsh,  angry  tones. 

Godfrey  now  walked  up  the  pathway  also,  bent  and 
bruised  in  spirit,  some  portion  of  his  mental  depression 
seeming  to  communicate  itself  to  his  gait. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  reveal 
himself  at  once.  He  would  merely  ask  a  few  questions, 
and  go  back  by  the  way  he  had  come.     He  would  see 
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lier,  at  any  rate,  and  speak  with  her.  This  would 
surely  be  penance  enough  for  one  day.  In  a  little 
while  he  would  come  again,  and  talk  to  her  about  the 
Padre,  and,  perhaps,  hear  the  whole  story  from  her 
•own  lips. 

As  he  passed  under  the  veranda,  near  to  where  the 
•goat  was  tethered,  he  perceived  a  young  man,  whom  he 
had  not  before  observed,  stretched  lazily  upon  the 
^ground,  under  the  olives.  His  expression  was  lowering 
and  forbidding,  notwithstanding  that  he  possessed  hand- 
•some  features  and  a  fine  pair  of  black  eyes.  A  fisher- 
man's red  cap  was  drawn  over  his  close-cropped  head ; 
he  wore  gold  earrings  in  his  protruding  ears,  and  a 
tattered  blue  shirt,  which,  being  open  in  front,  dis- 
played a  muscular  chest,  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the 
•colour  of  a  mulatto.  His  only  occupation  seemed  to  be 
that  of  plucking  the  tender  grass- shoots  from  the  ground 
beneath  him,  and  chewing  them  between  his  white 
teeth.  Now  and  then  he  hurled  a  lump  of  earth  at  the 
head  of  the  unoffending  goat. 

Of  this  young  man  Godfrey  inquired  whether  h^ 
■could  obtain  a  glass  of  fresh  water  and  some  oranges 
at  the  cottage ;  but  as  he  only  received,  in  reply,  a 
meaningless  grin  of  astonishment  and  a  few  unintel- 
ligible words,  he  concluded  that  he  spoke,  perhaps,  only 
the  local  2^(ftois,  and  that  pure  Italian  was  unknown  to 
him.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, Godfrey  passed  on.  In  another  moment  he  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cottage,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  Mariuccia.  For  a  while  he  remained  speech- 
less, unable  to  find  words.  The  woman,  too,  seemed  to 
be  surprised  into  silence  by  this  sudden  entrance  of  a 
stranger. 

Mariuccia  Santarelli  was  possessed  of  heavy  eye- 
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"brows,  high  chcck-boiics,  and  an  advancing  jaw.  Her 
hair,  which  was  as  coarse  as  a  horse's  mane,  was  matted 
and  unkempt,  and  grew  low  down  upon  her  brow,  under 
the  yellow  kerchief  with  which  it  was  adorned.  Her 
teeth  were  white  and  regular,  and  her  large  dark  eyes 
might  have  been  once  beautiful,  perhaps,  before  her 
other  features  became  hard  and  set,  and  when  her  com- 
plexion had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
wrinkled  parchment,  through  exposure  to  the  sun.  In 
figure  she  was  short  and  thick-set,  strength  and  hard- 
ness seeming  at  first  sight  to  be  her  chief  characteristics. 
Had  she  been  an  Englishwoman,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  she  was  fifty  at  least,  although  she  did  not 
possess  a  single  gray  hair.  In  reality,  however,  she 
was  but  little  over  forty,  her  marriage  with  Pietro 
Santarelli  having  taken  place  when  she  was  barely 
seventeen.  Looking  at  her  with  eyes  that  sought 
eagerly  for  some  good  thing,  Godfrey  could  not  per- 
ceive in  her  the  faintest  trace  of  beauty.  Her  whole 
aspect  struck  him  as  coarse,  slovenly,  and  unfeminine, 
whilst  her  voice  was  loud,  harsh,  and  discordant. 

Before  Godfrey  had  spoken,  the  same  children  who 
had  passed  him  at  the  archway  came  trooping  in  from 
the  back  of  the  house.  He  explained  their  existence 
by  the  fact  that  Mariuccia,  since  the  condemnation  of 
her  husband,  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  a  fisherman  of 
Diana  Marina;  which  union,  on  account  of  Pietro's  cruel 
behaviour,  was  regarded  as  perfectly  excusable.  These 
kinsfolk  (half-brothers  and  a  half-sister  of  his  own,  as 
Godfrey  concluded),  who  were  addressed  resiDcctively 
as  *  Beppo,'  '  'Tonio,'  and  *  Serafina,'  had  all  of  them 
shaven  heads  covered  with  bro"«Ti  nightcaps,  round 
black  eyes,  and  advancing  jaws.  They  did  not  strike 
him  as  a  handsome  family.     Their  voices  were  pitched 
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in  the  same  higli  key  as  that  of  their  mother ;  and,  like 
her,  they  apparently  spoke  habitually  as  though  ad- 
dressing a  person  at  a  distance.  Serafina,  upon  per- 
ceiving the  stranger,  immediately  reassumed  her  former 
whining  tones,  holding  out  her  little  simburnt  palms 
for  soldi.  She  was  evidently  quite  an  experienced 
beggar-maiden,  and  her  gesture  afforded  the  young 
man  a  momentary  reprieve.  He  dived  at  once  into  his 
pockets,  and  coming  upon  some  small  change,  hurled 
it  amongst  his  juvenile  relatives  in  the  direction  of 
the  doorway,  earning  thereby  Mariuccia's  thanks  and 
benedictions. 

Whilst  the  little  ones  were  busy  scrambling  for  the 
money,  he  found  voice  to  ask  for  some  oranges  and  a 
glass  of  water. 

Mariuccia  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  good-natured 
woman  enough.  Now  that  she  was  pleased  by  the 
stranger's  liberality,  her  face  assimaed  a  much  more 
amiable  expression,  and  she  was  all  anxiety  to  obey  his 
behest.  Godfrey  gulped  down  the  water  with  an  effort. 
It  revived  him  somewhat,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make 
an  attempt  at  conversation. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  passed  out  again  into  the 
veranda,  every  feeling  of  bitterness  nourished  against 
this  poor  woman  for  what  he  considered  her  unnatural 
conduct,  had  died  away  from  his  heart.  As  well  expect, 
in  one  so  simple  and  brute-like,  finely-strung  sensibility, 
or  deep  maternal  devotion,  as  in  yonder  she- goat  graz- 
ing beneath  the  olives  !  But  yet,  even  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  higher  order  of  beasts, 
were  known  to  experience  some  sort  of  natural  affection 
towards  their  own  offspring  !  .  .  . 

This  woman,  therefore,  must  be  of  a  lower  type  of  or- 
ganization than  the  very  animals  ?  .  .  . 
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As  these  thoughts  passed  through  Godfrey's  mind 
he  came  again  upon  the  young  man  in  the  red  cap,  who 
was  still  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  chew- 
ing grass-stalks.  lie  began  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  possible  relationship  of  this  youth,  who  seemed  to 
be  about  the  same  age  as  himself.  Mariuccia  joined 
him  as  he  paused  thus  in  the  garden. 

'  Get  up,  'Sandro,*  she  cried,  in  her  harsh,  chiding 
tones,  but  with  a  sudden  ray  of  tenderness  in  her  dark 
eyes,  *  and  take  off  your  cap  to  the  8i(jnovc  ! '  Then,, 
turning  to  Godfrey,  she  added  apologetically,  and  in  a 
softer  tone, — 

'  Quel  povero  giovane  h  mio  figlio.  Guarcli^  SignorCy 
com'  e  infcUcc!  QtiancV  era  bambino  ha  ricevuto  idi  colpOy 
€  da  quel  tempo  eccolo  come  clisgraziato  ! ' 


Chapter  YII. 

Abol'T  a  week  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  Sophy  was  seated  at  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
large  schoolroom  at  '  The  Cedars.'  It  was  deserted  for 
the  moment,  and  she  w^as  gazing  sadly  out  through  the 
*  meat-cage  '  at  the  melancholy  prospect  beyond. 

It  was  the  '  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,'  and  all  the 
girls,  with  the  exception  of  Sophy  and  Miss  Darling- 
ton, the  poetess,  had  been  marched  off,  two  and  two,  to 
the  neighbouring  place  of  worship.  Miss  Darlington 
was  suffering  from  what  the  doctor  designated  '  a 
hea^y  cold.'  She  had  been  forbidden  to  leave  the- 
house ;  and  Sophy  had  asked  permission  to  remain  at 
home  and  keep  her  company,  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  for 
absenting  herself,  for  she  had  observed  that  she  hardly 
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ever  felt  really  '  religious '  in  church.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  her  efforts,  her  eyes  would  go  wandering  hither 
and  thither  amongst  the  congregation,  noticing  this  or 
that  peculiarity  of  feature  or  attire,  detecting  imagin- 
ai-y  resemblances  to  absent  persons,  or  guessing  at  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  binding  together  the  occupants 
of  the  different  pews.  The  most  trivial  and  unimport- 
ant objects  seemed,  somehow,  always  to  rivet  her  atten- 
tion and  excite  her  interest.  She  surprised  herself 
noting  the  formation  of  the  backs  of  the  boys'  heads 
who  sat  immediately  in  front  of  her  (select  youths,  who 
were  being  educated  at  a  private  tutor's  hard  by), 
observing  how  some  of  them  possessed  dark  hair  with 
an  inclination  to  curl,  or  hair  that  was  wispy  and 
delicate,  or  coarse  fair  hair  of  the  nature  of  stubble, 
which,  do  w^hat  the  boy  would,  insisted  upon  standing 
up  straight  at  the  extreme  top  of  his  head.  Then  she 
would  pass  on  to  a  minute  consideration  of  their  ears. 
Their  ears  were  differently  shaped,  too,  she  observed ; 
and  yet,  somehow,  all  the  boys  looked  very  much  alike, 
as  boys  of  a  particular  age  will  probably  continue 
to  look,  to  the  end  of  time.  But  these  wandering 
thoughts  seemed  only  to  take  possession  of  her  in 
church.  In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  or  at  times 
when  that,  or  any  other  chamber,  became  solitary  for 
a  w^hile,  she  felt  *  religious,'  or,  at  any  rate,  serious, 
enough.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she  even  occupied  her  mind 
too  much  w^ith  spiritual  matters,  though,  with  regard 
to  those  forms  and  doctrines  which  she  either  failed  as 
yet  to  comprehend  or  to  sympathise  with,  she  had  be- 
come tolerant  in  the  extreme.  Above  all,  she  was  pre- 
eminently passive  and  unaggressive,  regarding  the 
opinions  of  others  as  purely  constitutional,  and  receiving 
or  rejecting  whatever  it  seemed  good  to  her  either  to 
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receive  or  reject  without  bitterness  or  heart-burnings. 
Perhaps  her  creed,  at  this  period,  nii^^^ht  be  most  cor- 
rectly described  as  a  *  mitigated  scepticism,'  or  a  kind 
of  *  academical  philosophy,'  the  adoption  of  which  was 
recommended  by  David  Hume. 

Notwithstanding  her  toleration,  however,  she  found 
it  difficult,  at  times,  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with 
her  present  companions.  According  to  her  ideas,  ignor- 
ance, injustice,  and  untruth,  were  very  often  in  the 
ascendant ;  whilst  she  could  not  help  perceiving,  too, 
and  deploring,  the  prevalence  of  those  more  insidious 
evils  to  which  the  Great  Prophet  had  alluded  in  his 
voluminous  letter,  as  being  even  *  worse  than  untruth' 
itself.  *  Fallacy,  wrong  judgment,  false  thought,  con- 
fused speech,  and  bedimmed  sight,'  seemed  to  her  to  be 
flourishing  aromid  her  on  all  sides.  It  was,  she  sup- 
posed, merely  a  continuation  of  the  '  perpetual  battle,' 
the  *  great  struggle  of  millions  of  cycles,'  with  '  the 
victory  inclining  now  to  the  one  side  and  now  to  the 
other.' 

To-day,  she  had  felt  in  a  particularly  desponding 
mood,  to  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure,  perhaps, 
by  the  weather.  Spring  was  late  in  making  her  ap- 
pearance this  year  in  England ;  and  whilst  Godfrey's 
path  in  Italy  was  carpeted  with  flowers,  the  chilly 
London  fog  was  still  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  at  *  The  Cedars,'  and  Miss  Aspenall  had  not  yet 
left  off  wearing  her  red-worsted  mittens.  Lately,  too, 
there  had  been  an  unusual  amount  of  rain — rain,  rain, 
rain,  nothing  but  an  incessant  downpour  ;  and  three  or 
four  times,  when  Emily  Spicer  had  gone  out  driving 
with  her  brother,  the  Captain,  she  had  been  obliged 
hurriedly  to  return,  with  the  feathers  of  her  beautiful 
new  Paris  bonnet  all  dripping  and  out  of  curl. 
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As  the  reader  is  aware,  *  The  Cedars '  was  situated 
in  a  suburb,  the  name  of  which  has  been  purposely 
withheld.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  very  near  to  the 
spot  whereat  departing  citizens  are  wont  to  exclaim, 
*  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  country  ! '  whilst  travellers 
bound  for  the  to^vn  began,  generally,  to  collect  their 
umbrellas  and  bandboxes,  and  to  get  out  their  railway- 
tickets,  with  the  remark,  *Ah,  here  we  are,  getting  to 
London  ! ' 

On  this  particular  morning,  as  Sophy  gazed  out  of 
the  schoolroom  window,  the  prospect  was  melancholy 
in  the  extreme.  Beyond  the  iron  railings  of  what  she 
could  not  help  regarding  as  her  prison,  the  Common 
was  shrouded  in  a  very  winding-sheet  of  yellow  mist, 
so  that  she  could  not  even  see  the  walls  of  the  smart 
red-brick  '  villa  residences,'  which  were  being  erected 
upon  its  confines.  As  it  was  Sunday,  and,  moreover,  a 
wet  morning,  very  few  vehicles  were  passing,  though  now 
and  then  a  hackney-coach  rattled  by,  with  a  steaming 
horse,  its  driver  enveloped  to  the  nose  in  cajDcs  and  com- 
forters. The  steps  of  the  foot-passengers  fell  few  an^ 
far  between,  most  of  the  pious  inhabitants  of  the 
'suburb'  being  in  church,  whilst  those  less  devoutly 
inclined  were  possibly  absorbing  consolation  of  another 
kind  in  their  own  homes. 

Within  the  great  iron  gateways,  the  squares  of 
flowerless  garden-beds  looked  black  and  desolate.  On 
the  round  plot,  in  the  centre  of  the  double  drive  leading 
up  to  the  door,  the  widowed  cedar,  with  its  dark  layers 
of  foliage,  rose  gaunt  and  sinister,  as  one  of  the  weird 
trees  which  have  since  appeared  in  some  of  Gustave 
Dore's  wonderful  illustrations,  the  winter  drip  from  its 
branches  having  worn  away  all  signs  of  verdure  from. 
the  circle  apportioned  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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nink  tufts  of  pfriiss  frinpi-inf^  the  outer  edge.  As  poor 
Sophy  contemplated  this  dreary  pros2)ect,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  givinf^  vent  to  a  prolonged  sigh. 

To  her  entered,  at  this  moment,  Miss  Darlington, 
the  poetess,  "with  her  ostentatious  cold.  In  her  hand 
she  held  a  rough  note-book.  Feeling  inspired,  she  had 
secluded  herself  lor  a  while  from  her  companion,  and 
had  been  writing  poetry  in  the  little  schoolroom. 

Jacintha  Darlington,  as  the  reader  has  been  already 
informed,  was  a  thin,  sallow-faced  young  lady,  with 
large,  hungry-looking  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  per- 
petually rolling  in  '  a  fine  frenzy.'  Ilcr  poetic  rffffafus 
Avas  of  so  rich  and  varied  a  quality,  that  she  not  only 
composed  verses  for  her  own  pleasure,  but  was  enabled, 
when  required  and  solicited,  to  write  the  poetical  com- 
positions of  the  whole  school  in  whatever  metre  Mr. 
Heathcote  chose  to  select,  adapting  each  poem  to  the 
mental  capabilities  of  the  supposed  author.  Of  course, 
in  the  comprehensive  phrase,  '  the  whole  school,'  it  is 
not  intended  to  include  Miss  Nethercliffe,  who,  besides 
knowing  everything,  could  do  nearly  everything  as  well, 
and  could  write  reall)^  very  creditable  verse  ;  but  even 
6//^  had  been  known,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
bend  from  her  pinnacle,  and  consult  with  Jacintha 
upon  the  formation  of  hexameters  and  pentameters,  or 
upon  the  desirabilitj^  of  employing,  or  discarding,  some 
questionable  rhyme. 

'I  think,'  she  said,  now,  as  she  seated  herself  by 
Sophy's  side,  'that  I  have  succeeded  in  writing  some 
lines  that  will  live.  Do  you  ever  feel,  dear  Miss  St. 
Clair,  a  sort  of  inward  voice  whispering  to  you  that 
you  will  one  day  be  famous  ? ' 

*I  cannot  sa}^  that  I  have,'  Sophy  answered.  *  There 
are  times,  I  think,  when  one  gets  up  in  the  morning 
feeling   ambitious,    but   it    generally    goes   off    again. 
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Don't  you  think  /tappincss  would  be  more  worth  having- 
ihanfamc  ?' 

*Not  for  tnef*  answered  the  poetess,  decidedly. 
'  Happiness  is  general^  connected  in  some  degree  with 
loi'(\  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  meet  with  a  being' 
who  would  fulfil  my  ideal.  Were  he  not  to  be  my 
equal  in  mind,  I  should  be  wretched.  No  ;  give  me 
fame,  fame,  fame!  ...  I  feel  that  it  is  my  destiny  to 
a23pear  some  day  in  print ! ' 

*  I  should  like  so  much  to  hear  what  you  have  just 
been  writing,'  said  Sophy.  *  Perhaps  it  might  cheer 
me  up.' 

*  We  poets  seldom  write  upon  cheerful  subjects,' 
answered  Miss  Darlington,  with  a  weary  sigh.  *  How 
can  we,  indeed,  feeling  as  we  do  ?  It  is  well  that 
others  don't  see  things  with  our  eyes.' 

'  I  wish,'  said  Sophy,  '  that  you  would  some  day 
write  something  for  me.  Something  which  I  feci,  but 
which  I  can't  express  mj^self.  ...  It  comes  upon  me 
particularly  when  I  look  at  that  mang}^  cedar,  and 
those  poor,  starved  gooseberry-bushes.' 

*I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,'  replied  Miss 
Darlington  obligingly,  '  and  I  hope  I  may  succeed  in 
pleasing  you ;  but  you  must  give  me  one  or  two  hints.' 

'Yes,  of  course.  Well,  it  must  be  about  happy 
days  that  are  dead,  and  good  things  that  are  gone  by ; 
and  it  must  go  on  to  say  how  blighted,  and  decayed, 
and  gloomy,  and  wretched,  everything  is  now.' 

'  Anything  about  Jove  ? '  inquired  the  conscientious 
Jacintha. 

'  Well,  yes,'  answered  Sophy,  blushing.  '  You  can 
put  in  just  a  very  little  about  it ;  but  it  must  be  love 
that's  past  and  gone,  and  that  turned  out  all  wrong, 
and  made  one  wretched  !  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  of  course  !  '  returned  the  poetess  ;  *  that  is 
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the  only  sort  of  love  one  ever  writes  about  in  poetry/ 
And  she  began  setting  down  all  these  hints  in  a  little 
note-book. 

So23hy  continued  to  gaze  dreamily  out  of  the  window. 
*Ah,  Miss  Darlington,'  she  exclaimed  at  last,  'how 
I  wish  that  I  could  write  like  you !     What  a  comfort 
it  must  be  when  one  is  imhappy ! ' 

*  It  is,  indeed ! '  replied  Jacintha.  '  It  is  a  very 
great  privilege  which  one  has  been  given  without  de- 
serving it,  and  it  often  makes  one  feel  a  terrible  sense 
of  responsibility.  How  am  I  to  use  my  talent  for  the 
good  of  mankind  ?  This  is  what  I  am  continually 
asking  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very 
selfish  to  keep  it  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.' 

Miss  Darlington  moved  away,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  into  the  little  schoolroom,  to  write  the  required 
poem. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Sophy's  depression  proceeded 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  weather,  still  it  was  not 
altogether  atmospheric. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  several  very  provoking 
circumstances  had  come  to  pass,  which  it  will  be  as 
well  to  set  down  here  in  order. 

To  begin  with,  then  (to  make  use  of  an  accepted 
school  phrase),  she  was  ^  not  friends  with  her  roofn;'  that 
is  to  say,  she  was  not,  now,  upon  speaking  terms  either 
with  Fanny  Aspenall  or  Emily  Spicer.  The  quarrel 
with  Miss  Aspenall  arose  from  the  following  cause : 
One  Saturday  night,  after  Emily  was  fast  asleep,  but 
before  Miss  Aspenall  had  turned  over  upon  her  side, 
Sophy,  who  was  lying  wide  awake,  became  aware  of  a 
gentle  tapping  at  the  door.  Jumping  out  of  bed,  she 
opened  it  immediately,  and  perceived  little  Miss  Jones 
standing  outside  it,  in  her  nightgown,  with  bare  feet. 
She  looked  rosy  and  innocent  as  a  cherub  in  her  white 
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garments ;    very   different    (so   Sophy   thought)    from 
what  she.  really  was  !     In  her  hand  she  held  a  letter. 

*  Well,  you  little  wretch  ! '  said  Sophy  (for  she  had 
adopted  the  tone  of  the  house,  having  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  contumely  with  which  Miss  Jones 
was  treated  was  fully  merited).  *  What  do  you  mean 
by  knocking  at  one's  door  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ? ' 
i\nd  she  looked  down  upon  her  as  though  she  had  been 
*  an  earthworm.' 

Little  Jenny  Jones,  however,  had  become  thorough!)^ 
hardened  to  the  treatment  she  received. 

*  Oh,  if  5^ou  please.  Miss  St.  Clair,'  she  answered,  in 
her  little  servile  voice,  '  I've  brought  you  a  letter  from 
Miss  Nethercliffe !  ' 

Had  Queen  Victoria  in  person  descended  from  her 
throne,  and  advanced  towards  Sophy,  beckoning  and 
kissing  her  hands,  she  would  hardlj^  have  experienced 
more  surprise  and  gratification. 

*  Give  it  to  me  ! '  she  exclaimed,  snatching  at  it ; 
and  she  stej^ped  out  into  the  middle  of  the  passage,  so 
as  to  be  under  the  skylight,  through  which  there  shon^ 
a  brilliant  moon. 

*  Waiting  an  answer,'  hazarded  the  '  little  wretch,' 
just  as  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  reading. 

*  Silence,  scorpmi ! '  answered  Sophy,  with  par- 
donable vivacity. 

She  was,  indeed,  overcome  with  pleasurable  emotion, 
as  she  read  the  following  lines  from  the  head  of  the 
school — the  exemplary  young  lady  who  *  knew  every- 
thing : ' — 

^Saturday  Evening. 

'  Dear  Miss  St.  Clair, — Miss  Darlington,  with  whom  I 
was  engaged  to  walk  to-morrow,  has  been  obliged  to  throw 
me  over,  though,  to  be  just,  from  no  fault  of  her  own.  She 
has,  unfortunately,  contracted  a  very  severe  sore-throat;  and 
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I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  she  will  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  house  for  several  days.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  possibly  be  enabled  to  effect 
some  temporary  arrangement  with  Miss  Aspenall,  in  which 
<;ase  I  WTite  to  say  how  charmed  T  shall  be  if  you  will  accom- 
pany me  to-morrow  during  the  walk  to  church.  I  venture  to 
send  this  note  to-night  to  your  room  by  Miss  Jones,  who  will 
await  a  reply,  as  I  should  like  to  get  the  affair  settled  before 
the  morning. 

*  With  many  apologies  for  disturbing  you,  believe  me  to 
be,  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  yours  very  sincerely, 

*  Isabella  Nethercliffe.' 

It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  tliat  Sophy 
would  decline  an  honour  so  marked  and  so  unlooked 
for.  Returning  to  her  bedroom,  she  brought  out  her 
faithful  writing-case,  and  wrote,  forthwith,  her  accept- 
ance of  Isabella's  flattering  proposal,  upon  the  top  of  a 
trunk  in  the  passage,  without  disturbing  Fanny's 
slumbers  by  consulting  her. 

Upon  the  morrow,  however.  Miss  Aspenall  became 
straightway  offended  with  her,  characterising  her  con- 
duct as  '  cowardly,'  *  toad5ang,'  '  dishonourable,'  unlike 
the  possible  behaviour  of  *  an  Aspenall ; '  finally,  as 
'  altogether  beastly ; '  and  she  had  revenged  herself,  ever 
since,  by  addressing  her  conversation  exclusively  to 
Emily  Spicer  during  the  time  that  was  passed  in  the 
sleeping  apartment. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  look  upon  Soph}^,  in  this 
instance,  as  the  aggressor,  will,  at  any  rate,  absolve  her 
from  all  blame  with  regard  to  the  difference  which 
sprang  up,  shortly  afterwards,  between  her  and  her 
schoolfellow  Emily ;  for,  to  be  perfectly  just,  the  real 
aggressor  upon  this  occasion  was  no  other  than  Captain 
Frederick  Augustus  Spicer,  of  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards. 
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Upon  finding  himself  alone  with  what  he  considered 
a  pretty  girl,  Captain  Frederick  Augustus  Spicer  had 
only  one  method  of  procedure,  almost  touching  by 
reason  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  It  was  his  habit,  in- 
variabh^  to  make  a  rush  at  her  and  endeavour  to  kiss 
her,  preluding  his  attack  with  some  w^ell-chosen  re- 
marks upon  the  weather,  delivered  in  a  tone  calculated 
to  disarm  suspicion. 

For  this  attack,  Sophy,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  Captain's  visits  to  *  The  Cedars,'  happened  to  be 
practising  in  the  state  drawing-room,  was,  of  course, 
totally  unprepared.  Upon  hearing  the  door  open,  she 
had  risen  from  her  place  at  the  pianoforte ;  and  before 
she  had  fully  realised  who  was  the  intruder,  she  found 
herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  facing  the  Captain, 
the  maid-servant  having  gone  downstairs,  in  the  mean- 
w^hile,  to  apprise  Miss  Pendragon  of  his  arrival. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Captain  Spicer  would 
have  been  almost  classically  handsome  had  he  not  pos- 
sessed a  somewhat  retreating  forehead  and  chin.  For- 
tunately, however,  not  every  one  is  a  phrenologist ;  anel 
as  he  was  of  a  very  tall  and  commanding  presence, 
with  beautiful  gray  ej^es  and  heavy  yellow  moustaches, 
he  was  accustomed  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  admira- 
tion from  the  fair  sex,  even  when  he  was  not  in  uniform. 
"Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said  that  he  had 
seldom,  if  ever,  encountered  a  rebuff;  and  upon  finding 
himself  alone  with  Sophy,  it  was  not  to  be  w^ondered 
at  if  he  at  once  commenced  making  observations  of  a 
meteorological  character,  although  he  had  never  been 
.formally  presented  to  her.  To  these,  Sophy  had  felt 
bound  to  reply, — timorously,  and  with  downcast  lashes, 
as  it  is  befitting  that  a  tender  maiden  should  reply  to 
the  observations  of  a  bold  dragoon.    But  lo,  in  a  moment 
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lie  liad  made  his  accustomed  rush,  and  she  found  herself 
strug^4iii«^,  lighting,  palpitating,  warding  off,  with 
might  and  main,  the  retreating  forehead  and  chin,  and 
the  heavy  yellow  moustaches!  Another  second,  and 
the  two  had  very  nearly  overturned  Miss  Pendragon 
herself,  who,  terrible  to  relate,  made  her  appearance  at 
this  juncture  in  the  doorway. 

Notwithstanding  that  poor  Soi)hy's  frightened  de- 
meanour ought  to  have  appealed  in  her  favour,  she  was 
sharply  reprimanded  by  the  schoolmistress,  whilst  the 
Captain,  in  spite  of  Emily's  entreaties,  was  very 
naturally  forbidden  the  house  for  the  future.  No  more 
delightful  drives  in  the  mail-phaeton,  with  the  high- 
stepping  bays!  No  more  pleasant  visits  from  her 
brother  Fred,  who  made  all  the  girls  half  mad  with 
love  and  admiration,  because  he  was  so  *  splendidly 
handsome,'  and  who  alwaj^s  wore  such  fashionably-cut 
clothes  !  Hence  it  was  that  Emily  took  a  dislike  to 
Sophy,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  annoyance ;  and 
she  had  only  spoken  to  her  since,  with  the  view  of  stab- 
bing and  wounding  her  with  offensive  utterances. 

*  I  hope  you  don't  fancy,'  she  remarked,  for  in- 
stance, soon  after  the  occurrence,  '  that  my  brother 
Fred  couldn't  find  otJicr  iKople  to  kiss  besides  you ;  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  your  mistake 
the  better.  Fred  has  kissed  oceans  of  girlSy  and  they 
all  of  them  liked  it.  He  has  told  me  so  over  and  over 
again ;  some  of  them  were  grown-up  ladies  with 
titles ! ' 

She  said  this  very  scornfully,  and  with  the  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  is  called  '  turning  up  the 
nose.'  That  Emily  Spicer  should  thus  display  the 
cloven-hoof  was  certainly  a  painful  surprise ;  for 
Sophy   had   hoped   that   she,  at   any  rate,  was  good- 
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natured,  even  if  not  very  wise.  But  it  seemed  as 
though  she  was  destined,  each  day,  to  encounter  some 
fresh  disappointment:  it  was  the  old  story  of  the  Budd- 
hist getting  rid  of  his  illusions. 

Then,  again,  Sophy  had  gone  through  an  unpleasant 
little  episode  with  Mr.  Heathcote,  the  lecturer  upon 
English  history,  literature,  and  elocution,  which,  al- 
though it  was  not  at  all  of  a  Spicerian  character,  had 
annoyed  her  considcrabl}^,  as  it  had  offended  the  very 
master  who  had  seemed,  before,  so  easy  to  jjlease,  on 
account  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  had 
always  written  her  essays.  JVb?r,  however,  he  was 
thoroughly  incensed  against  her ;  and  she  was  sorry  to 
perceive  that  he  permitted  his  anger  seriously  to  ob- 
scure his  judgment. 

For  instance,  when  she  had,  perhaps,  taken  the 
greatest  possible  pains  with  her  exercise,  he  would  write 
at  the  end  of  it,  by  way  of  comment,  in  spiteful,  pointed 
characters,  with  his  pocket-pen,  '  Yery  indifferently 
written ! '  or,  'A  most  ingenious  method  of  pimctuation !  * 
or,  'New  and  original  system  of  spelling  !  '  (for  even  his 
lynx  eyes  could  discover  no  more  serious  faults  !)  whilst 
to  the  papers  given  in  by  Miss  Aspenall  and  Emily 
Spicer  he  would  append  the  words,  '  Yery  fair  indeed ! ' 
'  Subject  skilfully  handled ; '  '  Considerable  progress 
shown  !  '  ignorant,  the  while,  that  all  three  composi- 
tions had,  in  realitj^,  emanated  from  the  same  brain, 
since  Sophy,  by  reason  of  her  enviable  command  of  lan- 
guage, had  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  writing,  to 
order,  the  prose  compositions  of  nearly  the  whole  school, 
just  as  Miss  Darlington  was  wont  to  indite  those  in  verse. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  unpleasant  little  episode  : — 

Mr.  Heathcote,  like  Captain  Spicer,  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  but  he  was  possessed  of  a  more  classic  type  of 
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beauty.  One  might  have  fancied,  in  fact,  that  he  was  al- 
most too  goo(l-h)oking  to  have  been  engaged  as  preceptor 
in  an  establishment  for  young  ladies ;  and  of  this  he 
was  probably  aware.  Certain  it  is  that  he  endeavoured, 
mercifully,  to  neutralise  his  personal  advantages,  by 
the  assumption  of  a  haughty  and  repellent  manner, 
coming  little  short  of  actual  brutality ;  at  the  same 
time  putting,  as  the  French  say,  *  the  dots  upon  the  i'a* 
in  a  way  which  not  unfrequently  caused  Miss  Pen- 
dragon  to  blush,  and  give  vent  to  a  peculiar  little 
admonitory  cough,  of  which  all  the  pupils  had  learnt  to 
linow  the  meaning.  He  had  even  been  taken  to  task 
upon  this  subject,  and  seriously  remonstrated  with  in 
the  sacred  parlour. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here,  in  passing,  that  this 
was  about  the  time  when  scholars  and  antiquarians  had 
begun  their  fell  destruction  of  popular  historical  idols, 
tearing  aside,  as  it  were,  the  smooth-faced  legendary 
jnask,  and  displaying  the  real  features  beneath. 

Fair  Rosamond,  Robin  Hood,  Anne  Boleyn,  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  Charles  I.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
Young  Pretender,  had  each  of  them  been  subjected, 
in  turn,  to  this  salutary,  though  disfiguring,  process; 
l3ut  the  person  of  all  others  whose  ideal  portrait  it  had 
pleased  them  the  most  to  blacken  and  deface  was  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Queen,  of  Scots,  who,  with  her  flow- 
ing black  velvet  dress,  pearl  coif,  and  becoming  ruffle, 
had  been  the  darling  of  many  generations  of  schoolgirls, 
and  the  model  selected  by  most  of  their  elder  sistci's, 
whenever  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  a 
fancy  ball.  Now,  however,  not  content  with  having 
deprived  her  of  every  shred  of  morality,  her  inhuman 
critics  were  even  endeavouring  to  cavil  at,  and  dispose 
of,  the  very  beauty  which  had  convulsed  for  so  long 
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nearly  tlie  wliole  of  Europe,  and  caused  the  freckled, 
high-featured,  long-waisted  Elizabeth,  to  sit  so  uneasily 
upon  her  throne! 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  during  his  lecture 
upon  the  '  Casket  Letters  *  that  Mr.  Heathcote  was 
supposed  to  have  offended  against  feminine  good  taste, 
by  dwelling  too  critically  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  the  unhappy  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell ; 
and  by  raking  up  several  other  scandalous  adventures, 
instead  of  generously  letting  'bygones  be  bygones.'  Miss 
Pendragon  (who  always  assisted  atthe  lectures)  had  borne, 
with  surprising  fortitude,  a  somewhat  crude  examina- 
tion into  the  facts  of  the  Kizzio  tragedy,  although,  no 
doubt,  she  must  have  winced  inwardly.  When,  how- 
ever, the  lecturer  proceeded  to  narrate  how  the  ill-fated 
Chastelard  had  been  discovered  hidden  under  the 
Queen's  bed,  and  to  comment  upon  the  motives  which 
actuated  him,  the  wincing  took  an  outward  and  visible 
form.  She  blushed  uncomfortably,  fidgeted  repeatedly 
with  her  gold  jnnce-neZy  and  finally  gave  vent  to  the 
peculiar  little  cough,  the  intention  of  which  it  was  quite* 
impossible  to  mistake. 

Pulling  up  abruptly  in  the  full  swing  of  his  elo- 
quence, Mr.  Heathcote  sullenly  resumed  his  lecture  at 
another  place,  leaving  the  infatuated  French  poet  still 
under  the  Queen's  bed ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
cluded it,  was  summoned  into  the  parlour,  to  receive 
his  well-merited  reproof. 

Little  Jenny  Jones  had  overheard,  not  merely  the 
scolding,  but  the  reply  of  the  scolded. 

Mr.  Heathcote  had  stated,  in  excuse,  that  the 
present  lecture  had  been  carefully  polished  and  pre- 
pared, none  of  the  important  details  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  unhappy  Queen  having  been  omitted. 
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He  had  delivered  it  (lie  said)  not  onl}'  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  select  young  gentlemen  at  the  private  tutor's 
hard  hy,  hut  hefore  large  audiences  composed  of 
university  dons,  enlightened  mechanics,  and  intelligent 
working  men.  Upon  every  occasion  it  had  heen  re- 
ceived with  marked  approval  ;  and  the  subject-matter 
was  so  extremely  interesting  to  himself,  that,  whilst 
reading  it,  he  became  utterly  oblivious  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  quite  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
occasionally  in  the  presence  of  *  young  females.' 
Supposing,  however,  that  his  method  of  instruction 
did  not  meet  with  Miss  Pendragon's  approval,  she 
was  at  libert}^  to  select,  in  his  stead,  some  one  who 
would  be  more  competent  to  study  the  delicate  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  feminine  mind,  since  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  distort  or  emascidate  his  lec- 
tures ;  which,  besides  taking  up  too  much  time,  would 
utterly  destroy  their  literary  value.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  Avhether  this  spirited  policy  on  Mr.  Heathcote's 
part  would  result  in  victory  or  defeat.  Some  said  that 
his  days  at  '  The  Cedars '  were  numbered ;  and  Kttle 
Jenny  Jones  had  even  fallen  in  one  afternoon  with  a 
toothless  and  snuflty  octogenarian,  emerging  from  the 
parlour,  looking  like  a  professor,  with  a  red  wig  and 
green  umbrella,  who  she  fancied  might  possibly  be 
destined  to  succeed  him. 

There  are  some  who  will  fancy  that  the  contemp- 
tuous attitude  adopted  towards  the  young  ladies  by 
Mr.  Heathcote,  together  with  the  insulting  admission, 
on  his  part,  that,  when  addressing  them,  he  forgot 
their  very  existence  and  their  sex,  would  speedily  have 
cured  those  amongst  them  who  had  imprudently  made 
him  the  object  of  a  hopeless  passion.  All  persons 
possessing   any   knowledge  of    the   true    character  of 
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"woman,  however, — of  the  secret  pleasure  she  often 
takes  in  hugging  to  her  bosom  the  very  cause  of  her 
suffering — kissing,  as  it  were,  the  hand  that  strikes 
and  the  foot  that  tramples, — will  not  be  unprepared 
for  a  contrary  result.  Had  he  been  uglt/,  things  might, 
perhaps,  have  taken  a  different  turn  ;  but  as  he  was, 
in  ap23earance,  a  cross  between  Lord  Byron  and  the 
"Great  Napoleon  (when  First  Consul),  there  was  but 
little  hope  for  the  poor  young  ladies ;  and,  as  he  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  long  dining-room  table,  delivering  his 
lecture — pale,  haughty,  and  disdainful — there  were  but 
few  amongst  his  hearers  Avho  would  not  have  consented 
willingly  to  blacken  his  boots,  or  sew  on  his  shirt- 
buttons  for  life. 

Sophy's  little  unpleasantness  had  something  to  do 
with  buttons.  During  the  wet  weather  which  had 
recently  prevailed,  Mr.  Ileathcote  (who  always  walked 
from  the  private  tutor's  hard  by)  was  wont  to  arrive 
in  a  picturesque  pair  of  leathern  gaiters,  buttoncd-up 
at  the  side  with  many  buttons,  to  protect  him  from  the 
mud.  These  it  was  his  custom  to  remove,  in  a  corned 
of  the  spacious  entrance-hall,  previously  to  betaking 
himself  to  the  dining-room,  donning  them  again  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  lecture,  with  one  foot  placed  grace- 
fully upon  a  chair.  Whilst  these  two  interesting  per- 
formances were  going  on — which  usually  took  some 
time — the  pupils  were  generally  in  the  act  of  either 
descending  the  broad  staircase,  with  their  copybooks 
under  their  arms,  or  of  defiling  past  the  hallowed  chair 
on  their  way  up  again  to  the  schoolroom.  Upon  this 
particular  occasion  they  were  preparing  to  descend ; 
Isabella,  as  became  the  head  of  the  school,  loading  the 
way,  supported  by  the  *  Higher  Culture ; '  whilst  the 
'  Obstructionists '  were  loitering  behind,  giggling  and 
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craninfj;  over  the  balusters,  in  their  endeavours  to  catch, 
a  glimpse  of  the  Relentless  One,  who  (the  afternoon 
having  proved  tempestuous)  had  arrived  protected  by 
his  picturesque  gaiters,  which  he  was  now  in  the  act  of 
removing.  Miss  Nethercliffe,  who  was  a  model  of 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  used  generally  to 
hang  back  a  little  during  tliis  process  of  gaitering 
and  ungaitering,  conceiving  that,  notwithstanding  the 
disparaging  remarks  overheard  by  Miss  Jones,  it 
might,  perhaps,  occasion  Mr.  Heathcote  some  embar- 
rassment if  about  twenty  *  sweet  girl-graduates '  were 
to  brush  past  his  chair  before  the  completion  of  the 
sacred  rite :  and  it  was  this  hesitation  on  her  part 
which  gave  Sophy  an  opportunity  of  committing  the 
indiscretion  of  which  she  had  afterwards  such  good 
reason  to  repent. 

*  How  lovch/  he  looks ! '  Emily  Spicer  had  whispered, 
as  she  peej^ed  her  fair  head  over  the  balusters.  ^  He's- 
so  exactly  like  Lord  Byron,  that  I'm  sure  he  could 
write  the  most  beautifid.  poetry.' 

*  Lord  Byron  must  have  been  a  hideous  monster 
compared  to  him ! '  retorted  E-osa  Dupuis,  also  craning 
over  the  staircase.  *  Get  out  of  my  way,  you  conceited 
thing !  '  she  added,  addressing  Emily,  ^  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  pull  your  hair  ! ' 

*  You  foolish  little  things,  he'll  hear  I '  whispered 
Sophy,  endeavouring  to  drag  them  back  by  their 
skirts. 

*  Look  what  a  beautiful  foot  he  has ! '  sighed 
the  infatuated  Emily.  'How  I  wish  he  would  go 
on  unbuttoning  his  gaiters  for  ever  and  ever  and 
ever ! ' 

'  Well,  and  so  he  does,  I'm  sui'e ! '  exclaimed  Fanny 
Aspenall,  who  was  amongst  the  few  left  unscathed  by 
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the  fascinations  of  the  haughty  Professor.  'TFe  sets 
to  work  directly  we  start  coming  downstairs,  and  it's 
just  the  same  when  we  are  on  our  way  iq).  It's  one  of 
the  beastliest  sights  I  know.' 

*I  fancy,'  interposed  Soph}",  Vvdshing  to  be  quite 
just,  'that  he  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  buttons 
On  his  gaiters  as  there  are  steps  on  the  stairs ;  so 
perhaps  it  isn't  altogether  his  fault.' 

*  When  the  dear  angel  is  gone,'  said  Emily  Spicer, 
*  I'll  count  the  steps  of  the  stairs.' 

'  And  /,'  whispered  Eosa  Dupuis,  *  will  count  the 
buttons  upon  his  dear,  darling  gaiters.' 

*  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Miss  Dupuis!' 
exclaimed  Eniil}",  fiercely.  '  Nobody  shall  touch  his 
dear,  darling  gaiters  but  me  !  I  shouldn't  think  he'd 
be  very  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  a  female  nigger 
whose  father  had  .v(gar-mincs  ! ' 

*  Si(r/ar,'  returned  Miss  Dupuis,  with  concentrated 
bitterness,  '  is  quite  as  nice  as  guano,  or  stuff  for  taking 
away  hugs  and  fleas,  or  even  as  7;///^  .^'  And  a  ray  of 
triumph  flashed  from  her  dark  eyes.  * 

*  He's  certainlj^  a  very  long  time,'  Sophy  remarked, 
placing  herself  between  the  two  rivals.  'Perhaps  he 
expects  one  of  us  to  do  his  portrait.  I  could  have 
drawn  him  twice  over.' 

*  Oh,  do,  do  make  a  picture  of  him,  dear  Miss 
St.  Clair  ! '  cried  Emily  and  Posa  in  chorus ;  for  this 
was  before  Sophy's  disagreement  with  Emily.  '  You, 
who  can  draw  and  paint  so  hcautifHlh/  /' 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  one 
possessed  of  Sophy's  powers  of  delineation.  The  sketch 
did  not  take  her  two  minutes;  it  was  dashed  off  with 
her  usual  expedition  in  a  spare  page  of  her  essay-book, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  for  whom  it  was  intended ; 
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only,  with  the  view  of  ciirin;^:  Emily  and  Rosa  of  their 
ridiculous  infatuation,  she  had  introduced  a  strong  dash 
of  caricature  in  the  head,  and  placed  the  figure  in  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  attitude. 

*  Oh,  do  paint  it ! '  implored  Emily  and  Rosa,  in  a 
breath.  They  were  too  much  in  love  to  care  about  the 
exaggeration.     *  Put  in  his  beautifid  complexion  I ' 

'  I'll  2)aint  it  for  you  some  day,'  Sophy  answered, 
closing  her  book  ;  for  she  perceived  that  Isabella  was 
moving  on.  Mr.  Ileathcote  had  passed  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  the  sacred  rite  of  ungaitering  was  over. 

Previously  to  delivering  his  lecture,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Professor  to  glance  over  the  rough  notes 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  pupils  upon  the  last 
occasion.  Sophy  handed  up  her  book  with  the  others, 
quite  forgetting  the  unfortunate  portrait,  her  thoughts 
having  already  wandered  off  hundreds  of  miles,  as 
they  constantly  did  in  class-time.  She  was,  however, 
speedily  recalled  to  the  present. 

'Here  is  a  work  of  art,  Miss  .  .  .,  ah,  .  .  .  Miss 
St.  Clair,*  remarked  Hcathcote  the  haughty,  from 
the  head  of  the  long  table, — his  words  sounding  doubly 
humiliating,  from  the  fact  that  he  affected  not  to 
remember  Sophy's  very  name  until  he  glanced  at  the 
commencement  of  her  note-book.  '  Allow  me  to  return 
it  to  you — as  it  is  evidently  a  portrait — with  the 
observation  that  had  you  bestowed  less  attention  upon 
this  performance,  and  more  upon  the  correction  of  your 
notes,  you  would  jorobably  have  expressed  yourself  with 
more  felicity,  and  conmiitted  fewer  blunders  in  your 
spelling  and  punctuation.  I  must  also  remark,  that 
though  I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  drawing  myself, 
your  own  ideas  upon  the  subject  seem  to  be  even  more 
crude  and  rudimcntar}'.     The  legs  of   this  individual 
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are  atrociously  out  of  proportion,  whilst  tlie  features 
are  not  those  of  a  human  being.' 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  fixedly  at  the  author  of 
the  sketch.  Only  for  one  moment,  but  in  that  time 
his  whole  countenance  was  transfigured.  It  was  the 
face  of  Lord  Byron  still,  perhaps — but  not  when  in  one 
of  his  loving  or  impassioned  moods — writing  tender 
phrases  on  the  fl3deaf  of  the  Marchesa  Guiccioli's 
Corinne,  or  penning  his  pathetic  descriptions  of  Haidee. 
It  was  Lord  Byron  incensed  against  poor  Lady  Byron 
and  her  maid,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Scotch 
Reviewers,  or  swearing  with  rage  and  disappointment 
at  the  collapse  of  The  Liberal.  Then,  as  to  the 
Napoleonic  resemblance,  the  likeness  was  still  there  ; 
but  it  was  JN^apoleon  when  at  his  sternest,  liis  hardest, 
bis  most  unrelenting; — signing  the  death-warrant  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  spurning  the  entreaties  of  the 
mifortmiate  Josephine,  or  ruthlessh"  annulling  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  with  Miss  Betsy  Paterson. 

Poor  Sophy  hung  her  head  as  the  portrait  was 
passed  back  to  her  down  the  long  table,  from  hand  to* 
hand.  She  dared  not  meet  the  eye  of  Miss  Pendragon; 
but  when,  a  little  later,  she  happened  to  do  so  by 
accident,  she  was  surprised  to  perceive  in  it  what 
seemed  almost  like  a  slight  twinkle.  Perhaps  the 
schoolmistress,  *  teaching-machine '  though  she  w^as, 
may  not  have  been  above  feeling  some  sort  of  womanly 
satisfaction  at  the  temporary  humiliation  of  the  man 
who  had  so  lately  braved  her  authority. 

'  After  all,'  Sophy  could  not  helj)  thinking  to  her- 
self, when  she  had  recovered  from  Mr.  Ileathcote's 
terrible  glance,  '  they  are  both  of  them  human.  He 
is  evidently  extremely  vain  ;  and,  whatever  he  says, 
I  don't  believe  he  ever  forgot  for  one  moment  that  we 
were  '*  yomi"-  females  "  I ' 
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But  all  this  time  I  have  left  Sophy  gazing  out  of 
window  at  the  widowed  cedar-tree,  with  the  Common 
beyond,  still  shrouded  in  yellow  mist.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  Jacintha  Darlington  returned  with 
her  poem.  Nay,  rather,  with  several  -^OGm.^  ;  for,  fearing 
lest  her  first  inspiration  might  not  meet  with  her 
friend's  approval,  she  had  looked  out  a  few  others,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  varied  choice.  As  Sophy 
had  stipulated,  they  w^ere  all  of  a  melancholy  and  de- 
sponding character  ;  and,  like  most  of  the  writings  of 
extremely  young  poets,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  past,  or 
with  an  arid  and  desolate  present,  teeming  with  broken 
vows,  withered  leaves,  and  early  tombs.  Occasionally, 
but  not  often,  a  hint  was  thrown  out  in  the  concluding 
verse,  to  the  effect  that,  in  some  future  state,  the  poet 
might,  perhaps,  hope  to  meet  with  his  or  her  dej^arted 
love,  when  far,  far  removed  from  the  present  abode  of 
wretchedness. 

*  Egotism'  (says  Lord  Macaulay),  'though  fatal  to 
the  drama,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself  without  reserve  to 
his  own  emotions ; '  and  it  was  evident,  when  gauged 
by  this  standard,  that  Jacintha's  natural  vocation  was 
to  '  twang  the  lyre.'  Sophy,  who  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  her  friend's  execution,  begged  that  she 
would  read  some  of  the  verses  aloud.  Nothing  could 
have  given  Miss  Darlington  greater  satisfaction,  and 
she  thereupon  commenced,  in  a  somewhat  sing-song 
tone,  not  altogether  free  from  that  quiver  of  nervous- 
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ness  which  is  often  perceptible  when  young  authors  arc 
reading  their  own  compositions : — 

*  When  moonlight  silvers  o'er  the  scene, 
And  tips  with  light  the  forest-tree, 
I  think  of  days  that  once  have  been, 
Alas,  that  never  more  will  be!  .  .  .' 

*  Ah,  that's  exactly  what  /  do  ! '  cried  Sophy,  inter- 
rupting her.  '  I'm  always,  alicaijs  thinking  of  those 
days ;  particularly  when  there's  a  moon ! ' 

*The  moon,'  rejoined  Miss  Darlington,  4s  a  strange 
and  altogether  mystic  planet.  /  (for  one)  believe  it  to 
be  inhabited  by  human  beings,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  atmosphere,  which  is  said  by  some  unro- 
mantic  people  to  interfere  Avith  my  theory.  "Wait, 
however,  till  you  hear  the  next  verse  !  In  the  fourth 
line  I  have  introduced  a  "  line-rhyme,^^  which  I  flatter 
myself  is  rather  ingenious ; '  and  she  continued  reading 
in  the  same  tone  : — 

'■  I  sit  beneath  the  darksome  cloud,  * 

Which  hides  awhile  the  moon's  soft  rays — 
That  darksome  cloud  that  seems  to  shroud 
The  silv'ry  light  of  other  days  ! ' 

*  I  can't  think  how  you  can  write  so  beautifully ! ' 
exclaimed  Sophy,  admiringly.  '  It's  just  what  I  feel 
myself,  ov\y  my  stupidity  prevents  me  from  putting  it 
into  words ! ' 

'Don't  call  it  stupidity,  dear,'  rejoined  Jacintha, 
taking  Sophy's  hand  sjnnpathetically.  *  ''Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day."  I  did  not  at  once  become  what 
I  am  now ;  I  have  laboured  hard  for  this.  .  .  .  But 
stay,  that  was  only  a  specimen  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
my  best.      You  will,  perhaps,  like  this  one  better;' 
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and  she  recommenced  reading,   still  holding  Sophy's 

hand : — 

•  Now  the  shrivelled  leaves  arc  falling, 

And  bestrew  the  wintry  glade ; 
They  to  mortals  are  recalling 

All  that  once  was  bright  must  fade. 

'Gainst  the  murky  clouds  of  heaven 

Stand  relieved  the  naked  trees ; 
Others,  with  tlicir  branches  riven. 

Sadly  murmur  in  the  breeze. 

Birds  that  used  to  carol  gaily 

Now  have  sought  a  warmer  shore; 

From  our  sight  is  fleeting  daily 
All  that  gladdened  it  before, — 

When  the  earth  was  sweet  with  flowers, 

'Neath  the  sun  of  other  days. 
Laved  by  soft  ambrosial  showers, 

Echoing  with  songsters'  lays. 

When,  from  'midst  the  leaves  decaying, 
Blown  long  since  from  winter's  tree. 

Primroses,  their  buds  displaying, 
Shone  like  stars  upon  the  lea.  .   .  .' 

'  That  is  indeed  charming ! '  exclaimed  Sophy,  'and 
it's  exactly  what  I  wanted.  I  have  never  quite  known, 
though,  what  "the  lea^'  was.' 

*  Neither  have  I,  dear,'  rejoined  the  poetess ;  *  but 
it  is  a  most  useful  word  in  poetry,  as  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  even  the  stupidest  person  in  the  world 
wouldn't  be  able  to  rhyme  to  it.  I  have  always  made 
a  very  free  use  of  it  myself,  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  I  don't  know,  indeed,  what  we  poets  shoidd  do 
without  it ! ' 
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'I  like  particularly/  said  Soj^liy,  HHc  part  about 
the  "shrivelled  leaves,"  and  the  "murky  clouds,"  and 
the  trees  with  their  branches  "  riven."  It  conveys  such 
a  sense  of  desolation/ 

*  Yes ;  and,  you  see,  I've  thought  it  more  con- 
sistent to  make  an  alteration  in  the  season.  I  have 
not  laid  the  scene  in  spring  (as  it  is  now),  spring  being 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  period  of  ho2)C.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  assumed  that  it  is  autumn- time, 
when  the  aspect  of  Nature  harmonises  with  unhappy 
thoughts/ 

*I  am  glad  of  that,'  returned  Sophy;  'for  to  me 
this  miserable-looking  early  spring  seems  twice  as  me- 
lancholy as  fifty  autumns !  I  have  been  very  happy 
sometimes,'  she  added,  dreamily,  '  even  amongst  the 
withered  leaves.  Still,  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
withered  arouses  sad  thoughts.' 

*  They  show  us,  by  their  withering,  how  impossible 
it  is  for  anything  to  continue  for  very  long  in  a  state  of 
first  freshness,'  rejoined  Miss  Darlington ;  '  and,  after 
looking  at  them,  we  seem  to  realise  more  jDainfull}^  that 
everything  here  below  is  transient,  and  fickle,  and 
decaying,  worthless  to  retain,  and  crumbling,  when  we 
grasp  at  it,  into  dust  and  ashes.  This  is  what  I  try  to 
set  forth  in  my  poems  ;  it  is  my  sad  mission  to  do  this. 
But  now  I  will  quote  to  you  from  another  example, 
quite  in  a  different  metre.  In  it,  a  man's  name  of  two 
syllables  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  introduced ;  but  as  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
may  be  attached,  I  did  not  know  what  to  insert.  I 
have,  therefore,  used  the  name  of  ^^  Herbert y*  which  I 
am  particularly  fond  of  myself;  afterwards  you  can 
change  it  to  an  Althing  you  like.  Both  Frederic  Ji  and 
All  (Justus  '  (she  added,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  archness) 
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*  would,    I    am   afraid,   be   too    long ;  *    and    slie   re- 
commenced : — 

*  'Twas  late  in  the  spring  of  a  bygone  year, 
When  the  may  was  out  in  bloom, 
We  sat  beside  yon  streamlet  clear. 
Amongst  the  yellow  broom. 

And  still  the  fragrant  hawthorn  blows, 

The  broom  is  yellow  still; 
Whilst  gently  on  the  streamlet  flows 

That  used  to  turn  the  mill. 

But  where  is  Herbert?  without  whom 

AVhat  charms  hath  life  to  me  1 
Couldst  thou  but  speak,  0  yellow  broom, 

And  tell  me  where  is  he  1 

For  him,  alas !  in  vain  the  year 

With  lovely  verdure  blows ; 
In  vain,  for  him,  the  streamlet  clear 

With  silv'ry  murmur  flows. 

His  body  dear,  alas !  to  me, 

Is  in  the  dismal  tomb ; 
His  soul,  in  other  realms,  may  be 

Amongst  the  yellow  broom  !' 

'Herbert,  you  see,'  the  poetess  explained,  *is  sup- 
posed to  be  dead ;  and  she,  poor  thing,  has  gone  back  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  once  been  happy  together.  I 
can't  help  being  pleased  with  the  idea,  which  is,  I 
think,  rather  original.     It  came  upon  me  all  at  once.' 

*  It  is  a  very  sad  poem,'  said  Sophy,  whose  eyes  were 
beginning  to  fill  with  tears.  Somehow,  everything 
seemed  to  make  her  cry  now.  She  had  already  made 
up  her  mind  what  name  she  would  substitute  for  JTer- 
hert.     It  should  not  be  FrecUrkh  or  Augustus,  or  even. 
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Thomas.  Miss  Darlington  permitted  her  to  copy  out 
this  poem,  together  with  the  previous  one,  after  which 
she  folded  them  up  and  slipped  them  into  her  Prayer- 
book.  Sad  as  were  the  thoughts  they  awakened,  there 
was,  at  any  rate,  some  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that 
Godfrey  was  not  actually  dead,  though  he  was  removed 
from  her  now  by  miles  of  land  and  sea ! 

This  intimacy  with  Miss  Darlington  had  certainly 
tended  to  make  Sophy  feel  very  much  less  lonely  at 
school,  whilst  her  growing  friendship  with  Isabella 
Nethercliffe  was  a  real  source  of  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. Of  this  young  lady  it  might  be  said  with 
truth,  that  '  to  know  her  was  a  liberal  education,'  so 
broad  and  evenly  balanced  was  her  mind,  so  keen  and 
penetrating  were  her  perceptions,  and  so  generous  and 
unselfish  her  heart.  If  with  these  qualities  was  mingled 
a  stronger  proportion  of  self-reliance  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  very  feminine  characters,  it  was  perhaps 
not  to  be  altogether  wondered  at.  Isabella  Nethercliffe 
had  never,  like  poor  Sophy,  found  herself  out  and  given 
herself  up ;  and  she  relied,  naturally  enough,  upon  the 
one  person  whom  she  deemed  the  least  likely  to  fall 
short  of  her  own  standard  of  excellence. 

During  Sophy's  first  Sunday  walk  with  the  *  head 
of  the  school,'  she  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  respecting  the  estimation  in  which  the 
*  Obstructionist  Party'  was  held  by  the  Higher  Culture, 
notwithstanding  that  Miss  Nethercliffe  took  care  to 
speak  guardedlj^  '  I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry,'  she 
said,  '  when  I  saw  you  fall  a  victim  to  them  so  easily. 
It's  the  custom  with  those  who  are  unpopular  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  unsuspecting  new-comers, 
and  to  arrange  at  once  to  walk  with  them.  In  time, 
however,  the  new  girls,  if  they  are   intelligent   and 
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right-tliinkiii":,  perceive  the  manner  in  wliicli  they  have 
been  ontra])pe(l,  and  cease  to  associate  themselves  with 
so  objectionable  a  set.  This  is  what  prevented  me  from 
givinf^  you  a  word  of  warning  at  the  beginning  ;  I  had 
always  observed  that,  when  a  ne^^•-comer  was  worth 
anything,  aifairs  righted  themselves.  It  was  a  great 
drawback  to  you  that  you  were  put  into  the  same  room 
with  Miss  Aspcnall  and  Miss  Spicer ;  it  went  against 
you  for  some  time/ 

'  I  certainly  thought/  replied  Sophy,  regretfully, 
*  that  Emily  Spicer  was  good-natured ;  and  though 
Fann)^  Aspenall  was  not  very  polite,  I  made  sure  that 
she  was  honest  and  straightforward.' 

'Ah!'  Isabella  had  rejoined  musingly,  *  because  she 
was  j'ude  you  fancied  she  was  honest !  Many  people  do 
make  this  mistake,  and  but  for  this,  rude  persons 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  exist.  Their  "hearts  are  in  the 
right  place,"  you  say,  whenever  they  happen  to  be  par- 
ticularly offensive;  and  yet  you  ))U(st  see  that  rudeness 
proceeds  from  an  absence  of  benevolence.  ^Vhy,  if  our 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  should  we  endeavour  to 
give  pain  ? ' 

'  One  hoped  for  the  best,'  said  Sophy,  looking  a 
little  discouraged  ;  '  one  was  afraid  of  criticising  too 
severely.' 

'  Ah  ! '  murmured  Isabella  again,  reflectively.  Even 
to  the  girl  who  '  knew  everything '  life  must  necessarily 
seem  full  of  strange  problems. 

'  But  iw?c,  at  any  rate,'  she  continued,  '  now  that 
you've  had  time  to  look  round  you,  you  sec,  don't  you, 
that  it  is  so?  Fanny  Asj^enall,  with  her  blunt 
manners,  always  reminds  me  of  a  person  I  once  laiew 
in  London.  He  was  extraordinarily  honest,  most 
people  fancied,  just  because  he  was  rough  and  offen- 
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sive,  making  everybody  blush  by  the  rude  things  he 
said.  He  had  a  way  of  finding  out  all  the  "  holes  in 
one's  armour  '*  and  *'  the  skeletons  in  one's  cupboard," 
and  making  coarse  jests  about  them  in  company  ;  but 
people  used  to  forgive  him,  because,  they  said,  it  was 
his  "  way."  He  prided  himself  upon  having  some  sort 
of  religion,  but  he  was  always  scoffing  at  the  religion 
of  others ;  and  he  generally  made  use  of  strong  lan- 
guage, and  called  himself  all  sorts  of  bad  names,  in 
order,  I  suppose,  to  be  beforehand  with  other  people, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  the  same.' 

*  And  did  it  prevent  them  ? '  Sophy  inquired. 

*  I  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  human  judgment, 
that  it  did.  He  was  continually  saying  of  himself, 
"  A  real  out-and-out  scoundrel  like  me,  for  instance, 
who'd  rob  a  church,  and  hasn't  got  either  heart  or 
morals,"  &c.  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  was  the 
end  of  him  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Sophy,  who  was  becoming 
interested.  • 

*  Well,'  continued  Isabella,  ^  he  really  had  neither 
heart  nor  conscience,  and  he  did  actually  rob  a  church 
— that  is  to  say,  he  was  trustee  to  some  charity,  and 
absconded  with  the  money,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard 
of  him  or  his  honesty  since  that  day.  When  I  hear 
Fanny  Aspenall  talking,  I  can't  help  being  reminded 
of  him.' 

'  I  hope  Funny  isn't  as  bad  as  that  ! ' 

'  I  hope  so,  too,  but  I  can't  help  mistrusting  those 
very  outspoken  people.  I'm  sorry  you  sleej)  in  her 
room.' 

'  I  suppose,  however,  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do 
will  be  to  try  and  improve  myself  whilst  I'm  here, 
without  thinking  too  nmch  about  the  dispositions  of 
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the  people  who  teach  me  or  learn  with  me.     Don't  you 
think  so,  Miss  NetherclifPe  ? ' 

'Yes,  I'm  sure  this  is  what  will  tend  most  to 
your  eventual  satisfaction.  A  great  writer  has  re- 
marked, "  The  law  of  culture  is,  Let  each  become  all 
that  he  was  created  capable  of  being ;  expand,  if  pos- 
sible, to  his  full  growth,  resisting  all  impediments, 
casting  off  all  foreign,  especially  all  noxious,  adhesions, 
and  show  himself  at  length  in  his  own  shape  and 
stature,  be  these  what  they  may." ' 

*  That  means,  I  suppose,'  said  Sophy,  *  that  if  one  is 
intended  to  be  as  tall  as  a  cedar-tree,  one  ought  not  to 
be  contented  to  remain  at  the  height  of  a  gooseberry- 
bush?' 

They  were  approaching  the  gateways  of  Miss  Pen- 
dragon's  establishment  as  she  said  this,  and  she  was 
rather  pleased  with  the  metaphor. 

'  Yes  ;  one  couldn't  be  blamed  for  being  on  If/  a 
gooseberry -bush ;  but  then,  though  one  could  never 
arrive  quite  to  the  height  of  the  cedar,  one  might  try, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  the  tallest  and  finest  gooseberry -bush 
in  the  whole  world — very  different  from  those  wretched- 
looking  things,'  and  she  pointed  contemptuously  with 
her  umbrella  to  one  oF  the  gooseberry-bushes  near  to 
the  iron  railings.  *  You  see  it  has  never  fulfilled  its 
mission,  even  as  a  gooseberry-bush.' 

*  But  how  is  one  to  know  ic/iich  one  is  ?  One  might 
fancy  that  one  belonged  to  a  higher  order  of  plant  than 
one  really  did,  and  not  find  out  when  one  had  left  ofP 
growing ! ' 

*  OtJiers  would  find  out  for  you,'  answered  Isabella. 
*  Though  even  the  world  is  sometimes  strangely  mis- 
taken, you  would  at  least  know  that  you  had  done  your 
best,  which,  to  a  well-regulated  mind,  always  produces 
.a  feeling  of  satisfaction.' 
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*  Perhaps,'  said  Sophy,  *  I  am  only  a  poor  goose- 
berry-bush after  all,  and  that,  do  what  I  will,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  tower  and  soar,  and  throw  out  strong 
branches,  like  you.  Surely  it  would  be  foolish  of  the 
gooseberry  to  fancy  itself  a  forest-tree  capable  of  pro- 
ducing timber  !  It  would  be  the  old  story  of  the  frog 
and  the  ox  over  again.' 

'  If  I  had  thought  you  were  no  better  than  a  frog,' 
answered  Miss  Nethercliffe,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the 
head,  '  I  should  not  have  asked  you  to  do  me  the  plea- 
sure of  walking  with  me  on  Sundays.'  No  doubt  her 
own  cojiour  propre  had  been  concerned  in  her  request 
for  Sophj^'s  companionship,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
Isabella  would  be  mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  character. 

As  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  'The  Cedars'  their 
conversation  upon  cidture  was  brought  to  a  close  ;  but 
from  that  moment  Sophy,  who  was  ever  eagerly  looking 
out  for,  and  assimilating,  new  and  congenial  ideas,  had 
become  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Isabella  Nether- 
cliffe,  and  she  was  contented  to  allow  the  satisfaction, 
derived  from  this  friendship  to  make  up  for  many  a  less 
agreeable  circumstance. 

But  there  were  other  compensations  as  well — com- 
pensations which  had  but  lately  cropped  up,  and  which 
at  any  rate  made  school-life  seem,  for  the  time,  less 
desolate  and  unbearable.  Unlike  Mr.  Heathcote,  Dr. 
Spriigel,  the  German  professor  who  had  lectured  *  last 
half  upon  early  Gothic  art,  and  who  still  continued 
to  discourse  every  Monday  upon  very  interesting  and 
congenial  subjects  relative  to  architecture,  painting, 
and  early  pottery,  struck  with  the  pains  Sophy  in- 
variably took  with  the  notes  and  themes  relating  to  his 
lectures,  had  conceived  for  her  quite  an  affection,  saying 
an  amiable  word  to  her  whenever  he  could  find  the  oc- 
casion, and  even  one  day  patting  her  kindly  on  the  top 
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of  the  head  when  lie  hiid  happened  to  find  himself  alone 
with  her  in  the  dining-room,  where  he,  too,  was  in 
the  hahit  of  delivering  his  lectures.  Rightly  supposing 
that  the  Professor  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might 
be  permitted  to  praise  and  pat  yoimg  ladies  with  im- 
punity, notwithstanding  that  the  infatuated  Emily  was 
supposed  once  to  have  been  in  love  with  him,  Sophy 
was  touched  and  flattered  by  his  attention,  and  she  and 
the  Doctor  continued  secretly  to  be  firm  friends. 

Perhaps  a  reason  for  this  s}Tnpathy  may  have  been 
that  Dr.  Sj^rugel,  like  Sophy's  father,  had  in  his  time 
been  a  conspirator,  although  it  was  not  precisely  known 
at  '  The  Cedars '  what  had  been  the  nature  of  his  poli- 
tical machinations,  nor  against  what  particular  form  of 
government  it  had  once  pleased  him  to  conspire.  Per- 
sonally he  was  a  tall,  burly  German,  with  a  homely, 
good-natured  manner,  long  hair  (w^hich  some  of  the 
girls  declared  was  a  wig),  and  a  beard,  which  was 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  one  half  oi  it  was  w'hite 
and  the  other  black,  and  that  a  very  romantic  history 
was  attached  to  the  white  half.  The  Doctor  was  known 
in  his  own  country  as  a  very  learned  and  influential 
personage  ;  he  had  once  been  actually  imprisoned  in 
a  fortress  in  consequence  of  disseminating  seditious 
pamphlets  and  opinions  ;  and  it  was  during  his  incarce- 
ration, in  consequence  either  of  his  '  sudden  fears '  or 
of  the  mental  distress  he  underwent,  that  half  his 
beard  was  sujoposed  to  have  turned  white  '  in  a  single 
night,'  notwithstanding  that  Miss  Aspenall  had  de- 
clared, upon  hearing  the  story,  that  it  was  much  more 
probably  because  he  had  been  '  bundled  off  to  prison 
before  he  had  had  time  to  j^ack  up  his  hair-dye,'  in 
which  prosaic  manner  she  was  wont  to  account  for  the 
premature  grajoiess  of  several  historical  prisoners.     By 
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-a  really  miraculous  combination  of  circumstances,  al- 
most worthy  of  being  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  Surs,  Dr.  Spriigel  had  managed  to  effect  his  escape 
from  prison,  whence  he  had  been  conveyed  by  an 
intrepid  washerwoman,  one  of  the  high-priestesses  of 
his  Cause,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  sentries,  wrapped 
up  in  a  bundle  of  dirty  linen  ;  and  he  had  since  ob- 
tained a  livelihood  in  England  by  delivering  lectures  at 
schools  and  colleges  upon  architecture,  painting,  and 
early  pottery. 

There  were  moments  when  Sophy  could  not  help 
fancying  that  perhaps  the  political  scheme  with  which 
the  Doctor  was  connected  might  be  in  some  manner 
identical  with  the  Great  Cause  ;  and  that  it  was  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  information  which  he  had  fur- 
nished that  the  Chief  Prophet  had  become  acquainted 
with  her  address.  This  was,  of  course,  merely  a  sup- 
position, for  which  there  was  but  slender  foundation ; 
>and  it  was  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Sprugel's 
interest  in  her  proceeded  simply  from  his  natural  kin3.- 
ness  of  heart,  than  that  it  should  have  arisen  from  any 
cold-blooded  political  calculation.  Besides  which,  she 
-always  took  the  greatest  possible  trouble  with  her 
papers  for  his  lectures,  as  she  was  really  interested  in 
the  subjects  of  them  ;  and  her  knowledge  of  drawing 
enabled  her  to  illustrate  them  with  little  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  basilicas,  topes,  crypts,  cupolas,  lancet- 
windows,  flying  buttresses,  and  early  pots  ;  larger  re- 
presentations of  which  were  displayed  during  the  dis- 
course for  the  edification  of  the  young  ladies.  With 
these  the  Doctor  was  always  much  pleased,  and  she 
ended  by  becoming  his  favourite  pupil.  lie  never 
missed  an  occasion  of  praising  her  ;  whilst,  when  she 
looked  either  sad  or  preoccupied,  he  would  endeavour 
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to  summon  a  smile  to  her  lips  by  indulging  in  a  mild 
and  abortive  form  of  pun,  to  wliicb,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  Miss  Pendragon,  he  was  at  times  pro- 
vokingly  addicted. 

All  this  poor  Sophy  accepted  gratefully,  as  proof  of 
the  *  incontestable  reality  of  an  existing  system  of 
compensation  ; '  and  she  had  had  3'ct  another  agreeable 
surprise,  which  seemed  to  bring  with  it  a  promise  of 
future  well-being. 

When  the  French  governess,  who,  for  some  cause  or 
another,  had  not  returned  to  '  The  Cedars '  immediately 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  term,  eventually  put  in 
an  appearance,  lo  and  behold,  she  turned  out  to  be  no 
other  than  Adele  de  Cramponaye,  of  whom  nothing  had 
been  heard  for  so  long — the  friend  of  SojDhy's  youth, 
the  companion  of  her  rambles  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  in 
the  dear  old  days  which  she  knew  now  coidd  never 
return  just  as  they  were ! 

It  was  very  fortunate,  as  it  happened,  that  when 
this  mutual  recognition  took  place,  Sophy  and  Adele 
were  alone  ;  for  the  French  girl  immediately  assumed 
an  air  of  mystery,  and,  holding  up  a  warning  finger, 
*  I  am  privately  married,'  she  said  to  her  old  friend. 
'  And  I  am  not  engaged  by  Miss  Pendragon  under  ni}^ 
real  name,  or  rather  by  that  hj  which  it  was  your  habit 
to  address  me  ;  neither,  my  child,  will  it  be  expedient 
for  us  to  appear  to  have  been  friends,  nor  to  have,  in- 
deed, any  sympathy  the  one  for  the  other.  I  am  here, 
as  you  see,  as  a  teacher,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
seem  upon  intimate  terms  with  any  of  the  young  ladies. 
Promise  me,  dear  Sophy,*  she  added,  in  a  voice  of  sup- 
plication, '  that  you  will  keep  my  secret ; '  and  Sophy, 
of  course,  at  once  made  her  this  promise.  '  And  now 
tell  me,'  Adele  had  hurriedly  inquired,  '  which  of  those- 
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two  young  men  who  were  your  near  neighbours  have 
you  finally  become  attached  to  ?  Is  it  "  the  young 
man  of  the  tortoise,"  or  the  young  man  we  used  to  call 
''  the  Prince  with  the  Nose"  ?' 

Whereupon  Sophy  had  answered,  blushing,  and 
hanging  her  head,  'Ah,  Adole,  everything  you  prophe- 
sied came  terribly  true  !  It  is  "  the  young  man  of  the 
tortoise,"  and  we  have  both  gone  through  a  great  deal 
of  unhappiness.' 

All  this,  however,  is  retrospective.  At  the  present 
moment  Sophy  is  still  looking  out  at  the  widowed  cedar, 
upon  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  ni}^  story  has  not 
progressed  one  whit  since  the  commencement  of  the 
chai^ter. 

By-and-by  she  perceived  the  rest  of  the  girls  re- 
turning from  church,  walking  two-and-two,  according 
to  custom,  and  marshalled  by  Miss  Pendragon  and  the 
governesses.  Miss  Nethercliffe,  as  usual,  headed  the 
procession,  having  for  her  partner  (in  consequence  of 
Miss  Darlington's  continued  indisposition)  no  more  im- 
portant a  person  than  Miss  Rosa  Dupuis,  who  had 
somehow  found  herself  in  an  unpaired  condition  when 
the  girls  had  commenced  sorting  themselves  for  the 
morning's  walk.  The  Higher  Culture,  hobbling  and 
shuffling  because  of  their  personal  infirmities,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  column.  The  idea  that  a  young  per- 
son of  Miss  NetherclifPe's  mental  calibre  should  actually 
have  been  reduced  to  walk  to  church  with  a  creature  so 
insignificant  as  Rosa  Dupuis  seemed,  by  reason  of  its 
incongruity,  to  be  positively  comic ;  and  even  Isabella 
herself  felt  that  the  only  attitude  to  assume  would  be 
one  of  good-natured  amusement.  As  Sophy,  standing 
on  tip-toe,  peeped  down  over  the  obstructing  *  meat- 
cage,'  she  glanced  up  at   her  with  quite  a  sunshiny 
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smile,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  backward  flourish 
with  her  umbrella  in  the  direction  of  the  blighted 
gooseberry-bushes,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  had  not 
been  walking  arm-in-arm  with  a  cedar.  It  was  cer- 
tainly highly  gratifying,  Sophy  thought,  to  find  one's 
self  thus  upon  terms  of  easy  friendship  with  a  superior 
girl  like  Isabella. 

The  parable  of  the  cedar  and  the  gooseberry-bush, 
too,  had  done  much  towards  inciting  her  to  turn  to  good 
account  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  which 
came  dailj^  within  her  reach  ;  and  even  when  it  was  a 
question  merely  of  trivialities,  she  began  to  feel  that 
Isabella's  example  had  been  eminently  beneficial.  To- 
day, for  instance,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  gazed 
for  so  long  a  time  out  of  the  window,  and  listened  as 
well  to  Jacintha's  withering  poems,  she  had  taken  so 
much  pains  with  the  learning  of  her  Collect  that  she 
was  actually  able  to  repeat  it,  without  a  single  mistake, 
when  the  dread  moment  came  for  saying  it  over  to  Miss 
Pendragon.  Not  so  Fanny  Aspenall.  She  had,  accord- 
ing to  her  habit,  written  out  her  Sunday  task  upon  the 
broad  clean  collar  of  a  little  girl  with  flaxen  pigtails, 
whom  she  had  bribed  with  her  usual  delusive  promise 
of  '  threepenn'orth  of  lemon-kali  when  the  hot  weather 
came,  if  it  ever  did,'  to  take  her  stand  immediately  iu 
front  of  her.  The  mercenary  child,  however,  had  been 
bought  over  by  Emily  Spicer  (who,  besides  having  any 
amount  of  shillings  and  half-crowns  at  her  disposal,  was 
shortly  expecting  a  hamper),  and  induced  to  shift  her 
position,  so  that  by  no  manner  of  straining,  craning,  or 
side-glancing,  could  Fanny  possibly  manage  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  very  words  she  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  writing  out  with  her  own  hand.  In  these  circum- 
stances  (for,  as  she  had  not  attempted  to  learn  her 
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lesson,  she  was  pretty  certainly  predestined  to  lose  her 
mark)  it  was  naturally  somewhat  galling  and  irritating 
to  liear  Sophy  St.  Clair  (the  girl  who  slept  in  her  room, 
and  with  whom  she  was  not  upon  speaking  terms) 
going  through  her  task  without  the  slightest  flutter 
or  hesitation. 

'  Beastly  creature  ! '  she  hissed,  in  a  whisper,  putting 
out  her  tongue  as  Sophy  passed  by  her  on  her  way 
from  the  room.     *  How  I  wish  you  were  dead ! ' 


Chapter  IX. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  between  Christmas  and 
Easter,  several  important  changes  had  taken  place  at 
Dallingridge  and  in  its  vicinity.  Of  these  Sophy  did 
not  hear  all  at  once.  The  news  of  them  came  to  her 
by  degrees,  filtering  through  the  letters  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift,  or  by  means  of  occasional  scrawls  from 
liittle  Stillingfleet,  signed  '  Cornelius  Ford,'  but  written 
in  reality  by  the  local  grocer,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  rounds,  condescended  sometimes  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  memorial Ista  for  the  benefit  of  his  less 
gifted  neighbours.  In  the  first  place,  then,  by  means 
of  some  mj^sterious  influence  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  had 
for  years  exercised  over  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  Sophy  heard 
that  her  aunt  had  been  induced  at  last  to  marry  him, 
and  thus  to  cut  herself  out  of  the  possession  of  Dalling- 
ridge House,  to  the  occupation  of  which  she  was  only 
entitled  (to  quote  the  posthumous  mandate  of  her  late 
husband)  '  so  long  as  she  shall  continue  my  widow.* 

No  one  could  understand  how  it  happened  that  a 
woman,  who  was  a2)parently  neither  impressionable, 
sentimental,  nor  impulsive,  should  have  made  up  her 
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miiul  to  sacrifice  several  substantial  realities  for  the 
sake  of  wliat  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbours,  to 
be  no  better  than  a  shadow,  as  (barring  the  considera- 
tion of  any  attachment  she  might  possibly  entertain  for 
Mr.  Pettigrew)  she  was  in  every  respect  a  loser  by  the 
transaction.  No  doubt,  however,  he  had  for  years 
exercised  over  her  an  influence  difiicult  to  be  explained 
by  those  who,  besides  seeing  things  only  from  the  out- 
side, were  blinded  and  hoodwinked  by  preconceived 
ideas ;  whilst  worthy  Lad}^  Ilickathrift,  Miss  Peacock, 
Andrew  Locke,  Mr.  Green  of  the  '  George,'  and  eventu- 
ally (after  much  hesitation)  Sir  Thomas  himself,  were 
of  opinion  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had 
not  intended  originally  to  sacrifice  quite  so  much  as  she 
had  been  compelled  to  do  by  circumstances.  That  is  to 
say,  although,  by  reason  of  this  moral,  physical,  or 
spiritual  affinity,  she  might  have  been  '  over-persuaded,' 
and  induced  at  last  to  allow  Pettigrew  to  lead  her  to 
the  altar — she  had  probably  arranged  that  her  marriage 
with  him  should  have  been  strictly  private,  at  an}^  rate 
for  several  years,  during  which  time,  it  was  suspected, 
she  would  have  continued  to  reside  at  Dalling:rid":e 
House  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  her  nefarious  inten- 
tion, it  was  thwarted  in  a  manner  so  remarkable,  that,, 
as  good  Lady  Hickathrift  afterwards  declared,  it  was- 
'  really  and  truly  nothing  less  than  simply  providen- 
tial ; '  and,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  union  of  the 
couple  was  brought  about  by  rather  a  singular  string  of 
coincidences. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
Andrew  Locke  had  had  occasion  to  go,  for  a  few  days, 
to  London  upon  business.  Being  a  very  punctually- 
minded  man,  he  had  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  Poyn- 
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ings  railway  station,  and,  as  the  day  was  chilly,  he  at 
once  ensconced  himself  in  a  second-class  carriage  in- 
stead of  loitering  about  the  platform.  Glancing,  b}-- 
and-by,  from  behind  his  newspaper,  he  saw  the  great 
yellow  Dallingridge  familj'-coach  drive  up  to  the 
station  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  very 
much  shrouded  in  veils  and  mufflers,  and  seeming, 
somehow,  not  quite  so  elegantly  attired  as  usual, 
entered  the  train,  taking  her  place  in  a  first-class 
carriage  not  far  from  the  compartment  in  which  he 
was  sitting.  She  was  travelling  alone  with  very  little 
luggage  ;  and  Locke,  who  possessed  an  active  and  some- 
what inquisitive  mind,  found  himself  Avondering  where 
she  was  going,  and  how  long  she  would  remain  away. 
Upon  arriving  at  Oxenbridge  (the  next  station  after 
Poynings)  he  perceived  Mr.  Pettigrew,  also  cloaked 
and  muffled,  standing  under  cover  of  the  station  board- 
ing, evidently  on  the  look-out  for  the  train.  He  wore 
blue  spectacles  instead  of  his  usual  glasses,  and  carried 
a  small  carpet-bag.  Something  in  the  manner  with 
which  he  grasped  this  bag  caused  Locke  to  imagine 
that  he  was  agitated.  He  sprang  hastily  into  the  same 
carriage  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair  (which,  after  all,  was  only 
natural,  considering  the  two  had  been  intimate  for 
years,  and  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  now  Pector  of  the 
parish  of  Dallingridge,  old  Mr.  Hornblower  having,  at 
length,  departed  this  life,  after  enjoying  for  so  long 
what  Gibbon  irreverentl}^  termed  *  the  fat  slumbers  of 
the  Church ') ;  what,  however,  did  not  strike  the 
steward  as  quite  natural,  was  the  covert  manner  in 
which  the  parties  seemed  to  have  arranged  their  meet- 
ing. His  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  kept  his  eye 
jealously  fixed  upon  the  carriage  at  each  station,  as 
though  he  feared  that  they  might  get  out  and  elude  his. 
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vigilance.  "Wlicn  they  arrived  at  London  Bridge,  both 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Mr.  Pcttigrcw  got  into  the  same 
conveyance,  and,  without  (as  he  afterwards  declared) 
any  definite  idea  of  following  them,  Andrew  Locke  also 
drove  off  in  the  same  direction  with  his  baggage.  He 
managed  to  keep  them  in  view  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
when,  just  as  he  was  reflecting  that  he  had  lost 
them,  and  that  it  was,  after  all,  only  foolish  and  profit- 
less to  neglect  one's  own  business  for  that  of  other 
people,  he  passed  the  very  identical  hackney-coach, 
which  was  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  an  obscure  com- 
mercial hotel  in  a  street  leading  out  of  the  Strand.  It 
now  struck  the  land-steward  that  he  himself  had  made 
no  arrangements  as  to  where  he  should  pass  the  night. 
*  As  well  here  as  anywhere  else,'  he  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  ^vithin  which  he  saw 
disappearing  the  forms  of  his  two  acquaintances.  When 
their  luggage  was  disembarked,  he  ordered  his  driver 
to  pull  up  at  the  door,  and  he  thus  found  himself 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  mysterious  couple.  Next 
morning  he  rose  betimes,  determined  that,  without 
exactly  prying  upon  their  movements,  he  would,  at 
any  rate,  endeavour  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  As  he  was 
debating  thus,  he  perceived  the  objects  of  his  thoughts 
crossing  the  street,  arm-in-arm,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  as 
before,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  and  Pettigrew  also 
cloaked  and  spectacled,  like  a  conspirator.  It  now- 
occurred  to  Locke  that,  as  it  was  a  fine  day,  he,  too, 
ought  to  be  stirring ;  so,  seizing  upon  his  hat,  he 
sallied  forth  into  the  Strand,  quickening  his  pace,  until 
he  found  himself  close  behind  the  conspirators  (as  he 
eased  his  conscience  by  pretending  to  imagine  that 
they  were).  Without  perceiving  him  (for  he,  too  had 
done  a  little  in  the  way  of  cramming  down  his  hat,  and 
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pulling  up  his  coat-collar),  they  very  soon  crossed  the 
street  for  the  second  time,  and,  turning  up  a  byway, 
went  very  quickly  into  one  of  the  side-doors  of  a 
church  which  took  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  narrow 
street.  It  was  reached  by  ascending  a  steep  flight  of 
steps,  and  Andrew  Locke  found  himself  running  up 
these  before  he  had  paused  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of 
his  excitement.  In  fact,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
Andrew  Locke,  with  his  own  eyes,  actually  saw  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  of  Dallingridge  House,  united  in  marriage 
to  the  Hev.  Felix  Pettigrew  on  this  particular  morning, 
in  this  very  church,  not  far  from  the  obscure  com- 
mercial hotel  at  which,  through  a  curious  coincidence, 
they  all  three  happened  to  be  staying.  By  the  manner 
in  which  the  couple  had  conducted  themselves,  he  felt 
certain  (he  said)  that  they  meditated  mischief,  and 
that,  had  he  not  providentially  witnessed  the  ceremony 
of  their  marriage,  it  would  probably  have  been  kept 
secret  in  the  future.  He  reflected  that  it  would  be 
difiicult,  perhaps,  to  accuse  this  ladj^  and  gentleman  5f 
doing  what,  after  all,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
provided  that  they  avowed  it ;  and  that  yet,  by  allow- 
ing some  time  to  elapse  before  mentioning  it,  he  might 
be  actually  aiding  and  abetting  them  in  a  fraud. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
salute  them  respectfully  upon  the  very  steps  of  the 
church,  murmuring,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  words  of 
congratulation,  which  would  leave  no  doubt  in  their 
minds  but  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  wedding. 
He  came  to  this  conclusion  just  as  the  clergyman  was 
delivering  the  final  benediction ;  and  when,  after  re- 
pairing to  the  vestry,  the  newly-married  couple  walked 
unconsciously  down  the  aisle,  he  strolled  out  leisurely 
in  front  of  them.     He  took  his  stand  at  the  door  until 
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they  were  exactly  opposite  to  liim,  when,  fixing  liis 
keen  eyes  upon  ^Irs.  Pettigrew  (us  I  must  now  call 
her),  he  raised  his  hat.  A  quick  look  as  of  foiled  and 
baffled  purpose  passed  for  a  moment  over  her  face,  and 
he  observed  that  she  turned  pale.  Pettigrew,  however, 
who  was,  perhaps,  a  better  adept  at  dissembling,  imme- 
diately held  out  his  hand  with  mock  cordiality,  smiling 
at  the  same  time  a  faded  parochial  smile,  and  giving 
utterance  to  a  few  platitudes  in  his  patronising  clerical 
treble. 

AYhen  Andrew  Locke  returned  to  his  hotel  he  sat 
down  at  once,  and  indited  the  following  letter  to  Lady 
Hickathrift,  which  he  posted  immediately  afterwards : — 

*  My  Lady, — Happening  to  be  in  town  upon  business,  I 
have  this  day,  by  a  mere  accident,  become  informed  of  the 
marriage  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair  of  Dallingridge  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pettigrew ;  indeed,  I  was  myself  present  at  the  ceremony, 
which,  it  is  my  belief,  the  parties  would  far  rather  have  kept 
private,  as  several  advantages  pass  away  from  the  lady  by 
reason  of  it.  However,  there  will  be  no  use  disavowing  it 
now ;  and  if,  as  I  hear  reported,  young  Mr.  Godfrey  is  either 
lying  ill  abroad,  or  has  met  with  some  other  stroke  of  bad 
luck  (for  so  it  is  Avhispered  in  our  neighbourhood),  I  see  no 
reason  why  Dallingridge  Park,  with  the  house  and  all  com- 
plete, should  not  pass  over  before  long  to  Sir  Thomas's  young 
lady. — With  respectful  compliments  I  beg  to  remain,  your 
ladyship's  faithful  servant,  Andrew  Locke.' 

The  intelligence  contained  in  this  letter  caused  quite 
a  flutter  of  excitement  at  Poynings  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Lady  Hickathrift  at  once  ordered  her  pony- 
carriage  and  drove  over  to  Dallingridge  Rectory  to 
communicate  the  news  to  Miss  Hornblower,  who  was 
remaining  on  for  a  few  weeks  longer  in  her  old  home, 
previous  to  clearing  out  of  it  for  the  new  Rector.     She 
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became,  no^Y,  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  she 
should  be  required  to  depart  sooner  than  she  had  hitherto 
expected ;  whether  her  harp,  which  was  already  packed 
up  in  a  large  deal  case,  and  which  seemed  likely  to 
become  somewhat  of  a  white  elephant,  might  remain 
where  it  was  until  she  obtained  another  residence,  or 
whether  she  would  have  to  hire  a  room  for  it  at  once  in 
the  village  ;  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew  woidd 
purchase  her  farm-stock,  including  the  poultry,  or 
whether  the  crowing  of  her  black  Dorkings  would  dis- 
turb them  at  too  earh^  an  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  all 
these  doubts  and  suppositions  taking  voice  soon  made 
the  whole  neighbourhood  acquainted  with  the  marriage. 
Lady  Hickathrif  t's  maid,  Miss  Peacock,  was  also  terribly 
excited,  having  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Miss 
Spearings,  and  with  Mr.  Green  of  the  '  George.' 

' .  .  .  And  to  go  and  get  married  without  bordering 
a  single  new  gownd ! '  exclaimed  the  elder  Miss  Spearing 
indignantly.     '  Meanness  is  not  the  word.' 

'  I  shall  try  and  persuade  her  ladyship,'  said  Miss 
Peacock,  *  to  meet  her  at  the  Pojoiings  station  when  she 
comes  back  from  the  'oneymoon,  and  put  her  to  shame 
by  presenting  'er  with  an  'uge  bookay.  She  can  never 
dare  to  keep  it  a  secret  after  that.^ 

This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  what  did  really  happen ; 
for  Peacock,  having  walked  over  to  Dallingridge  House 
on  pretence  of  seeing  Miss  Parkinson,  to  whom,  as  she 
said,  she  *  bowed  the  civility  of  a  visit,'  obtained  the 
required  information  as  to  the  day  and  train  fixed  upon 
for  the  return ;  and  upon  that  day  Lady  Hickathrift, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  her  abigail,  presented  herself 
at  the  railway  station  to  welcome  the  returning  bride, 
accompanied  not  only  by  the  *  'uge  bookay,'  but  also  by 
Miss   Hornblower,   and  several  of   the   gentry  of   the 
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neigliboiirliood.  Mrs.  Pettigrcw  would  never  dare  (as 
Peacock  had  remarked)  to  keep  her  second  marriage  a 
secret  after  this  !  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  her 
intention  to  do  so  from  the  first,  and  that  the  most 
charitable  course  "would  have  been  to  have  given  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  notwithstanding  that  the  fact  of 
her  arriving  at  Poynings  alone,  without  the  bridegroom, 
may  have  tended  to  justify  the  gossips  in  their  suspicions. 

As  regarded  the  ^mkno^\'n  misfortune  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  land-steward's  letter,  was  supposed  to  have 
happened  to  '  young  Mr.  Godfrey,'  beyond  the  reports 
which  had  been  spread  by  Godfrey's  pretended  mother 
of  his  serious  illness,  followed  by  a  silence  of  several 
months,  Andrew  Locke  had  only  one  reason  for  his 
surmises,  and  this  was  a  somewhat  mysterious  one,  far 
from  being  altogether  reliable. 

Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  undertaken  his 
eventful  journej^  to  London,  Dr.  Dyer,  Sophy's  in- 
structor in  metaphysics,  had  received  one  morning  an 
anonymous  letter,  with  the  Southerbourne  post-mark, 
written  in  a  hand  immistakably  feigned.  The  Doctor, 
who,  for  so  young  a  man,  was  remarkably  cautious,  and 
who  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  all  unsigned  communi- 
cations, took  the  letter  over  to  Andrew  Locke,  in  order 
that  he  might  consult  him  about  its  contents.  These 
ran  as  follows: — 

*  A  friend  will  be  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Dyer  if  he  will 
have  the  kindness  to  meet  him  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  five  to-morrow  afternoon  at  the  white  gate,  to  the  left  of 
Gladwish's  farmhouse,  on  the  Southerbourne  Road,  as  he  is 
desirous  of  communicating  some  facts  relative  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  St.  Clair  of  DalHngridge.' 

The  Doctor  had  '  slept  upon '  this  letter,  to  which 
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no  address  was  attached ;  and  '  to-morrow '  had  already- 
dawned  when  lie  took  it  to  Andrew  Locke. 

*  I  should  go,  Doctor,'  said  the  land-steward,  deter- 
minedly; 'for  I  don't  see  why  the  fellow  should  mean 
foul  play.  But  if  you  fancy  there's  more  in  it  than 
meets  the  eye,  and  would  like  to  find  one  that  would  go 
instead  of  you,  I'm  your  man.' 

The  Doctor  was  by  no  means  so  inquisitive  as  his 
adviser ;  all  the  same,  he  felt  impelled,  on  the  present 
occasion,  by  a  feeling  of  interest,  if  not  of  curiosity,  and 
he  determined  to  act  upon  Andrew's  counsels. 

Upon  ordering  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  his  only  man- 
servant brought  round  the  bob-tailed  strawberry  roan 
by  instinct,  as  he  seldom  made  use  of  either  of  his  other 
two  horses  for  professional  visits ;  they  had  cost  him  a 
long  price,  and  he  was  chary  of  their  legs  upon  the 
hard  turnpike-roads.  However,  upon  this  occasion  he 
was  in  want  of  a  fleeter  steed. 

'I  think  I'll  ride  the  young  thoroughbred,'  he  said  to 
the  man.    '  He's  a  better  one  to  go  ;  and  I'm  in  a  hurry.^ 

He  glanced  at  the  stable- clock  as  he  said  this ;  and 
seeing  that  it  was  hard  upon  four,  he  lost  no  time  in 
setting  off  as  soon  as  his  horse  was  brought  round. 

From  this  ride  the  Doctor  never  returned. 

'  I,  for  one,  have  the  consciousness  that  I  shall  not 
be  a  long-lived  man,'  he  had  said  to  Sophy,  only  a  little 
while  ago,  when  he  and  she  had  conversed  upon  the 
short  time  vouchsafed  to  the  movements  of  the  human 
machinery ;  but,  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  was  pro- 
bably far  from  foreseeing  the  suddenness  and  violence 
of  his  death. 

What  happened  could  only  be  conjectured  from  cir- 
cumstantial evidence ;  but  this  seemed  too  clear  to  be 
disputed.      The  Doctor   had,   to  all   appearance,   gone 
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throuf^li  his  interview  with  the  mysterious  stranger;  he 
had  learnt  (it  was  to  be  assumed)  all  the  facts  relative 
to  *  the  disappearance  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  St.  Clair 
of  Dallingridge  ;  '  for  he  had  got  as  far  on  his  home- 
ward way  as  the  white  finger-post  which  indicated  the 
three  cross-roads  to  Poynings,]Jallingridge,and  Souther- 
bourne  :  but  if  so,  these  facts  lav  for  ever  hidden  in  his 
bosom. 

At  this  white  post — standing  up  straight  and  tall 
in  the  growing  twilight — the  'young  thoroughbred' 
must  apparently  have  shied,  and  thrown  his  rider,  who, 
jiitching  upon  his  head  on  the  hardest  part  of  the  road, 
was,  according  to  all  probability,  killed  instantaneously. 
Here  it  was,  at  any  rate,  that  his  body  was  found  a 
little  later  on  the  same  evening, — the  face  wearing  a 
calm  and  hopeful  expression,  as  though  he  might  have 
learnt,  just  at  the  last,  that  there  was,  after  all,  some 
truth  in  the  theory  of  the  '  Rabbinical  bone  Luz.'  His 
horse,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  having  been  a  man- 
slayer,  was  picking  quietly  at  the  rank  grass  under  the 
leafless  hedge;  whilst  the  great  white  finger-post,  with 
its  wide,  outstretched  arms,  uprose,  tall  and  ghost-like, 
above  the  prostrate  figure  of  the  dead  man. 

One  more  event — of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to 
the  persons  concerned — had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sophy's  old  home.  There  had  been  a  contested 
election,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ilickathrift,  of  Po^Tiings 
Abbey,  had  been  returned,  with  a  very  large  majority, 
for  the  borough  of  Southerbourne,  which  his  father,  the 
late  Sir  Peckham,  had  re])resented  for  so  many  3'ears. 

'  On  the  wrong  side,  of  course,'  as  Sophy  had  antici- 
pated. 

All  the  same,  she  could  not  help  rejoicing  at  the 
triumph  of  her  old  friend. 
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Chapter  X. 

Meanwhile,  at  '  The  Cedars/  the  war  between  the 
Surs  and  the  Assiirs  continued  to  rage  as  furiously  as 
ever. 

It  is  disagreeable  enough  to  find  yourself  mewed  up 
in  the  same  room  with  two  persons  with  whom  you  are 
not  upon  speaking  terms,  particularly  when  one  of 
them  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  her  tongue  at  you, 
calling  you  *  beastly,'  and  informing  you,  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  that  she  wishes  you  *  were  dead  ; ' 
but,  unpleasant  as  this  may  have  been,  it  was  by  far  the 
most  insignificant  of  Sophy's  present  troubles. 

The  latest  result  of  the  evil  machinations  of  the 
Assurs  had  had  to  do  with  a  missionary  meeting.  Ever 
since  the  day  when  Sophy  had  indulged  in  her  first 
theological  discussion  in  Abel  Reynolds's  hop-cart,  niis- 
sio)ia)'ies  (taken,  of  course,  in  the  abstract)  had  been  her 
pet  aversions.  LidividuaUy,  she  admitted,  with  that 
spirit  of  justice  and  toleration  possessed  by  her,  and 
which  is  very  rare  in  women,  that  there  were,  amongst 
their  numbers,  many  heroic  and  God-fearing  men, 
who  had  forsaken  all  to  labour  amongst  the  heathen 
in  distant  lands ;  but,  looking  upon  them  collec- 
tively, she  could  not  refrain  from  considering  them 
still  in  the  old  light ;  namely,  as  self-  seeking  and 
unscrupulous  '  pale-faces,'  often  the  cause  of  serious 
political  imbroglios,  who  fraudulently  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  property  of  the  poor  savages,  presenting 
them,  in  exchange,  with  'the  smallpox,  and  the  Bible, 
and  gin,  and  brandy,  and  glass  beads.' 

What  took  place  at  '  The  Cedars  '  did  not  tend  to 
raise  them  in  her  estimation,  as  a  body. 
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Again  T  am  constrained  to  become  retrosj^ective. 
One  morning,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  tlie  young  hidies  were  officially  summoned 
to  the  parlour.  Here  they  found  Miss  Pendragon, 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  little  oblong  boxes.  All 
the  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Sophy,  know  2)erfectly 
Avell  that  these  were  missionary-boxes,  and  that  one,  or 
more,  was  about  to  be  dealt  out  to  each  young  lady,  in 
order  that  they  might  make  collections  during  the  term, 
and  also  whilst  with  their  relations  in  the  holidays. 
When  all  the  pupils  were  assembled,  Miss  Pendragon 
repeated  the  oration  usually  delivered  upon  such 
occasions,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  not  heard 
it  before. 

*We,  at  "The  Cedars,"'  she  began,  'have  always 
endeavoured  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  leading 
charities  of  the  day,  to  which  the  young  ladies  con- 
fided to  my  charge  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
scribing, many  of  them  very  generously.  "We  are  at 
present  interested  in  two  highly  excellent  missions,  and 
a  tbird  charity,  which,  although  imconnected  with 
religion,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is  foimded 
upon  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Christian  benevolence; 
namely,  kindness  and  consideration  towards  those  who 
are  bodily  afflicted. 

'  These  small  boxes,'  she  continued,  indicating  with 
her  white  hand  the  three  different  kinds  of  box,  '  are 
connected,  first,  with  the  Propagrdioti  of  ihc  Gospel 
a))wn(/.st  iJir  Hcafltoi ;  secondly,  the  CoarcrsioH  qff/ie  Jeics; 
and  thirdly,  with  a  society  for  the  Relief  of  tin;  Lidigent 
Blind.  I  shall  expect  that  each  one  of  the  elder  young 
ladies,  feeling,  with  me,  the  importance  of  associating 
themselves  with  these  good  works,  will  take  charge  of 
one  of  these  little  receptacles  for  receiving  contributions ; 
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and,  in  order  to  show  yon  that  I  am  desirous  of  con- 
sulting your  personal  inclinations  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect,  I  shall  abstain  from  dictating  to  you  in 
the  matter.  You  are  at  liberty,  my  dear  young  friends, 
to  select  from  amongst  these  three  admirable  institu- 
tions the  one  for  Avhich  you  feel  the  most  sympath}-, 
and  to  which  you  will,  therefore,  the  more  cheerfully 
contribute.  Let  me  prefix  to  this  merely  one  recom- 
mendation— that  you  should  lock  up  your  money-boxes, 
during  the  holidays,  in  a  place  of  safety,  where  evilly- 
disposed  persons  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  access  to 
them.  Now,  my  dear  young  ladies,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  choose.' 

*  I  should  like  to  contribute  to  the  ''  E-clief  of  the 
Indignant  Blind,"  '  exclaimed  Sophy,  eagerly.  In  her 
haste  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  substituting  ^  indignauf^ 
ioT  '  indigent.'  Somehow,  it  seemed  to  come  so  much 
more  naturally.  She  had  felt  disheartened  when  she 
had  heard  of  the  first  two  charities,  which  her  opinions 
would  not  permit  her  to  countenance  ;  but  here  was 
indeed  a  congenial  outlet  for  her  benevolence  !  '  The 
Indignant  Blind  !  '  .  .  .  Taken  literally,  what  a  world 
of  pathos  there  is  in  these  words, — of  passionate  and 
impotent  protest !  .  .  .  The  repinings  of  the  *  Sufi  pip- 
kin '  and  his  companions  are  as  nothing  to  it !  .  .  . 

*  Pray  oblige  me,  Sophia  St.  Clair,'  returned  Miss 
Pendragon,  in  a  tone  of  freezing  reproof,  '  by  remain- 
ing silent  until  those  young  ladies  who  are  above  you 
in  your  various  classes  have  replied  to  my  question.  It 
has  alwaj^s  been  my  practice  at  ''The  Cedars"  to  repress 
anything  like  objectionable  forwardness,  particularly  in 
those  pupils  who  are  backward,  unfortunately,  in  every- 
thing save  self-assertion.  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  slie  con- 
tinued,   turning   to  Isabella,  and   assuming  at  once  a 
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totally  (liffcrent    nuinncr,  'to  which   of  these  cluirities- 
A\()ul(l   you  desire  to   subscribe,  invoking  for  it,  iit  the 
same  time,  the  valuable  patronuf^e  of  your  numerous 
friends  r' ' 

*  All  three  charities  seem  to  me  to  be  so  thoroughly 
deserving  of  support,'  replied  Isabella,  '  that  I  should 
like  to  take  charge  of  three  boxes,  with  your  per- 
mission.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  returned 
the  schoolmistress.  'Believe  me,  I  am  extremely 
gratified,  although  it  is  no  more  than  I  expected  from 
a  young  lady  of  your  good  sense  and  refinement.  By- 
thc-by,  I  perceive  the  name  of  }'our  father,  Lord 
Nethercliffe,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
Heathen.  You  heard  from  him,  I  believe,  this  morn- 
ing ?  I  trust  his  lordship  is  in  the  enjo}Tnent  of  his 
usual  health  ?  Pray  do  not  omit,  next  time  you  write, 
to  present  my  very  kindest  regards.' 

'  Papa  is  quite  well,  thank  you,'  said  Isabella,  as. 
she  stepped  forward  and  took  jDossession  of  the  three 
money-boxes. 

*  All  that  was  only  said  to  impress  you,'  Fanny 
Aspenall  had  whisj^ered,  serpent-like,  in  Sophy's  ear. 
'  You're  the  new  girl,  you  see ;  and  it's  supposed  that 
you'll  be  quite  overcome  and  flabbergasted  at  the  mere 
mention  of  a  lord.  I  never  knew  a  lord  myself ;  but  I 
believe  they're  very  nmch  like  other  people,  and  quite 
as  beastly  !  ' 

This,  however,  had  happened  some  time  ago,  and 
by  reason  of  it  Sophy  fomid  herself  provided  with  a 
money-box  for  the  'Eelief  of  the  Indignant  Blind' 
(as  she  could  not  help  still  calling  it).  Emily  Spicer 
had  identified  herself  with  the  '  Society  for  the  Propa- 
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gation  of  the  Gosjiel/  whilst  Fanny  Aspenall  had 
selected  that  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews ;  and 
these  several  boxes  stood  in  a  line  uj)on  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  bedroom,  where  everything  was  ordered 
in  threes.  They  were  covered  with  coloured  paper, 
ornamented  with  an  appropriate  wood-engraving  ;  and 
as  they  were  placed  immediately  opposite  to  Sophy's 
bed,  her  eyes  lighted  on  them  the  very  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night. 

Her  own  box  was  covered  with  bright  yellow  paper. 
It  was  altogether  a  sunny,  cheerful-looking  box,  and 
possessing,  as  she  did,  the  happy  faculty  of  interesting 
herself  in  almost  anything,  she  found  herself  soon 
working  quite  zealously  for  the  charity. 

Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,  hearing  of  Sophy's  *  Indig- 
nant '  Society,  had  generously  sent  her  five  pounds,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  munificence,  the  yellow  box  was 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  any  at '  The  Cedars.' 
She  had  written  to  congratulate  the  young  man  upon 
the  result  of  the  election,  and  managed  to  acquaint  hiju 
with  the  fact  that  all  the  incoming  and  outgoing  letters, 
except  those  addressed  to,  or  by,  the  parents  of  the 
pupils,  were  overlooked,  since  which  there  had  been  a 
marked  change  in  his  style ;  his  letters,  in  fact,  might 
now  have  been  read  aloud  and  published  from  the  top 
of  St.  Paul's. 

Some  time  after  Miss  Pendragon  had  dealt  out  the 
missionary-boxes — not  a  week,  in  fact,  from  the  morn- 
ing upon  which  Sophy  and  Miss  Darlington  had  con- 
versed together  upon  poetry — the  preceptress  entered 
the  schoolroom  in  the  morning  with  an  expression  so 
radiant  that  her  whole  countenance  was  illuminated. 
It  was  not  a  look  of  ordinary  happiness,  but  of  beati- 
tude.    After  reading  prayers,  which  she  did  in  rather 
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a  feverish  and  excited  iiuiinier,  slic  dismissed  the  ser- 
vants, and  thus  addressed  the  assembled  pupils  : — 

*  My  dear  young  ladies, — Some  little  time  ago  I 
informed  you,  I  believe,  that  there  would  be  a  meeting 
at  this  place  connected  with  one  of  the  missions  in 
which  we  are  interested.  It  is  to  take  place,  as  you 
may  be  aware,  this  afternoon  at  the  Town  Hall ;  bv  t 
when  I  made  you  first  acquainted  with  this  fact,  I  was 
unprepared  for  a  further  privilege  which,  I  have  learnt, 
we  are  all  of  us  to  enjo3\  Lord  Netherclift'e  has  just 
informed  me,  through  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  indisj^osition  of  the  noble- 
man who  was  to  have  occupied  the  chair,  he  himself 
has  consented  to  fill  the  important  post  in  question ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is  over,  his  lordship  will 
partake  of  tea  with  us  in  the  dining-room  at  half-past 
six  o'clock,  previously  to  returning  to  London.  Is  not 
this  the  wish  his  lordship  expresses,  my  dear  Miss 
Nethercliffe  ? ' 

'  Papa  thought,'  replied  Isabella  (who,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  was  wincing  under  the  truckling  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  schoolmistress),  '  that  he  would  like  just  to 
look  in  here  and  see  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  perhaps 
take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit  before  going  back  to 
London.  As  the  meeting  begins  punctually  at  four,  he 
hopes  to  get  here  by  half -past  six  ;  but  he  begged  me 
to  say  that  he  trusts  j^ou  will  begin  tea  without  him,  if  he 
can't  manage  it.  He  would  be  wretched  if  he  thought 
anybody  waited  for  him.  This  is  what  he  saj's  in  his 
letter.' 

Isabella  here  folded  up  the  lordly  letter  to  which 
she  had  referred  whilst  speaking,  and  returned  it  to  her 
pocket.  Miss  Pendragon  seemed  still  to  be  unusually 
agitated. 
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'  Of  course,  dear  Miss  Netliercliffe,  we  shall  wait  tea 
for  your  clear  papa,'  she  protested,  waxing  quite  affec- 
tionate under  the  influence  of  the  impending  honour. 
'  And  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  did  not  know  some 
days  ago  of  his  intended  visit.  However,  we  can  but 
do  our  best,  and  I'm  sure  his  lordship  will  excuse  us 
if  we  seem  to  him  to  be  a  little  remiss.  Do  you  know, 
dear  child '  (and  she  turned  appealingly  to  Isabella), 
'whether  his  lordship  is  in  the  habit  of  mixing  any  (frecn 
"with  his  tea  ?  We  can  easily  procure  it ;  but  I  fear — 
I  great  J  ij  fear — that  there  is  none  at  present  in  the  house.' 

Poor  Isabella  looked  terribly  ashamed  during  this 
exhibition  of  snobbishness.  She  dared  hardly  raise 
her  beautiful  eyes,  fearing  either  to  encounter  Sophy's 
wondering  philosophical  gaze,  or  the  little,  twinkling, 
snake- green  eyes  of  the  cjTiic. 

*  Papa  doesn't  care  what  he  drinks,'   she  said,  at 
last ;  '  and  if  he  thought  we  made  any  difference  for 
him,  I  know  he  would  be  miserable.     If  he's  not  here 
by  half-past  six,   I  really  hope,  Miss  Pendragon,  that^ 
you'll  begin  tea  I ' 

'All  this  is  most  liiud !'  returned  the  schoolmistress; 
'it  displays  the  very  greatest  consideration.  I  presume, 
dear  Miss  Nethercliffe,  that  your  dear  father — that  his 
lordship — will  address  the  meeting  as  well  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mortimer?' 

'  I  believe,'  answered  Isabella,  '  that  it  was  papa's 
intention  to  prepare  a  short  speech.' 

'  Then,  young  ladies,'  exclaimed  Miss  Pendragon 
enthusiastically,  '  we  shall  indeed  have  a  privilege  ! 
Lord  Nethercliffe,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  is 
recognised  as  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  nobleman 
in  England.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  similar 
advantage  could  accrue  to  you.' 
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'Papa  has  liad  .s(j  little  time  to  iiiako  his  pre- 
])arations,'  said  Isabella,  *  that  what  he  says  upon  thia 
occasion  must  not  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  style. 
lie  meant  only  to  say  a  few  A\'ords.' 

*  But  those  words,  my  dear  Miss  Xethercliffe,  will 
be  very  precious  to  us,'  put  in  the  schoolmistress. 
*  And  now,  young  ladies,  I  do  not  think  that  I  need 
impress  upon  j^ou  to  be  particularly  neat  in  your  attire 
Avhen  you  present  j^ourselves  this  evening  at  the  tea- 
table.  I  have  lately  observed  that  some  of  you  are^ 
in  this  resjDect,  a  little  too  negligent — not  that  I  would,, 
of  course,  encourage  anything  like  2)crsonal  vanit)^, 
which  is,  in  itself,  highly  objectionable  ;  but,  as  in 
nil  things,  there  is  a  middle  course, — a  jui^tc  milieu^ 
iicst  CO  pa8,  MademokcUe  V  (and  she  turned  smilingly 
to  Ad^le).  *  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  particularise,  or 
mention  names,  but  I  have  remarked,  ^liss  Aspenall, 
that  your  collar  and  cuffs  have  not  lately  been  quite 
so  cleanly  as  they  might  be.  "  Cleanliness,^^  as  we 
all  know,  ''  is  next  to  godliness."  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  as  well,  too,  if  you  were  to  change  your  dress- 
before  attending  the  meeting,  putting  on  your  black- 
silk  Sunda)^  frock  instead  of  your  mohair ;  and  need 
you  realhj — is  it,  in  fact,  ahsohitclt/  necessary,  that  you 
should  wear  those  red- woollen  mittens  at  all  hours  and 
in  seasons  ?  The}"  seem  to  me  to  be  particularly  un- 
sightly.' 

•  If  you  think  that  my  hands  look  better  without 
them,'  answered  Miss  Aspenall,  '  I  can  very  easily 
leave  them  off,  if  you  think  "  his  lordship "  would 
rather  see  ray  chilblains ! ' 

Isabella  winced  again  at  this  covert  sarcasm,  and 
Fanny,  drawing  off  her  red  mittens  with  ostentation,, 
displayed  her  hands. 
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*  Ah  !  no,  no  ! '  Miss  Pendragon  exclaimed,  turning 
aside  her  head  with  an  expression  of  disgust ;  '  you 
can  retain  them,  Miss  Aspenall ;  it  will  be  advisable — 
retain  them,  particularly,  at  the  tea-table.  And  no\\', 
young  ladies,  we  will  proceed  to  breakfast !  Miss 
Netherclift'e,  my  dear,  after  breakfast  you  will, 
perhaps,  be  kind  enough  to  step  into  the  parlour, 
as  I  should  like  to  talk  over  a  few  final  arrangements 
before  you  commence  your  practising.  It  is  fortimate 
that,  to-day  being  Saturday,  there  are  no  masters  in  the 
afternoon.' 

So  saving,  and  filled  apparently  with  an  all- 
embracing  spirit  of  benevolence,  the  schoolmisti'ess 
led  the  way  down  the  broad  staircase,  Fanny  Aspenall, 
conceiving  that  she  had  achieved  a  triumph,  per- 
forming the  *  vampire '  gesture  behind  her  back, 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  '  little  ones,'  who 
sat  down  to  their  coffee  and  thick  bread-and-butter, 
choking  with  suppressed  merriment. 

At  the  top  of  the  long  table,  near  to  the  tea  ancL 
coffee,  a  sacred  covered  dish  was  reserved  especially 
for  the  '  Grand  Llama.'  This  contained  either  a 
delicate  morsel  of  frizzled  bacon,  a  poached  egg,  or 
a  sausage,  which  the  more  greedy  and  material  of  the 
23upils  were  wont  almost  to  devour  with  their  eyes ; 
for  though  they  were,  in  a  general  way,  extremely 
well  fed,  there  was,  upon  every  day  in  the  week, 
excejit  TucHday,  a  dismal  monotony  with  regard  to 
the  breakfast-fare.  Upon  Tncsdai/s,  however,  most 
of  the  girls,  being  }'oung  and  hungry,  used  to  awake 
in  the  morning  with  the  agreeable  consciousness  that 
something  (they  were  usually  too  sleepy  to  remember 
u-Jiat)  of  a  pleasurable  nature  was  about  to  take  place ; 
in  fact,  that — for  some  reason  or  another — the  day  ^^'as 
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a  red-letter  day,  and  when  this  sensation,  vague  and 
undefined  at  first,  came  gradually  to  assume  form  and 
substance,  lo  ;md  heboid,  tbey  would  straigbtway 
realise  tbat  it  was  *  bot-roll  morning '  (as  tbe  little 
ones  used  to  call  it)  ;  and,  indeed,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  bot  rolls  were  served  up  for  tbe  young  ladies 
breakfast  on  Tuesday  mornings,  and  even  tbe  *  Higber 
Culture  *  never  pretended  to  ignore  that  tbis  inno- 
vation made  an  agreeable  change. 

But  to-day  was  Saturday,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  covered  dish  at  tbe  head  of  the  table,  thick 
bread-and-butter  was  the  only  luxury  provided.  Of 
this,  however,  there  was  enough  and  to  spare.  Isabella 
Nethercliffe's  place  at  meal- times  had  always  been  at 
Miss  Pendragon's  right  hand,  and,  in  evidence  of  the 
great  favour  w4th  which  this  young  lady  was  regarded, 
a  small  portion  of  the  tit-bit  contained  in  tbe  covered 
dish  was  generally  presented  for  her  acceptance. 
Isabella,  however,  who  was  the  soul  of  justice  and 
bigh-mindedness,  invariably  declined  the  proffered 
honour,  rightly  conceiving  that  an  acceptance  of  it 
would  be  tbe  occasion  of  jealous  carping  amongst 
those  who  were  less  fortunate ;  and,  as  Miss  Dar- 
lington (who  sat  next,  and  to  w^hom  the  dish  was 
sometimes  passed)  dared  not  avail  herself  of  the 
privilege,  in  consequence  of  the  very  strong  opinion 
Isabella  bad  always  expressed  upon  the  subject,  the 
ceremony  of  the  proffering  of  the  covered  dish  came 
in  time  to  be  little  better  than  a  hollow  form ;  and 
although  Fanny  Aspenall  had  been  beard  to  declare 
tbat,  if  ever  it  travelled  down  tbe  table  as  far  as 
her  place,  it  should  certainly  not  escape  her,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  even  sJie  would  really  have  ventured 
to  behave  so  directly  in  opposition  to  all  established 
precedent. 
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Upon  this  particular  morning  Isabella  was  pressed, 
nay,  earnestlj'  entreated,  to  partake  of  the  dainty ;  as 
usual,  however,  she  remained  j^roof  against  its  fasci- 
nations, and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  Miss 
Pendragon  motioned  her  to  the  parlour.  Not  long 
afterwards  she  reappeared,  and  made  known  to  the 
girls  the  result  of  her  interview. 

'  Miss  Pendragon  thinks  that,  without  unsealing 
our  missionary-boxes,  we  might,  perhaps,  collect  a 
little  separate  sum  especially  for  this  occasion,'  she 
explained,  '  and  either  give  it  in  at  the  meeting,  or 
hand  it  over  to  papa  when  he  comes  here  in  the 
afternoon.  We  have  drawn  up  a  list,  as  you  see, 
with  the  pupils'  names  ;  how  much  would  you  like 
to  contribute.  Miss  Spicer  ? ' 

Isabella,  who  held  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pencil  in 
her  hand,  happened,  whilst  she  was  speaking,  to  move 
towards  Emil}^  and  hence  it  was  that  she  came  to  ask 
her  before  any  of  the  others, 

'  Is  the  list  seen  ? '  asked  Emily  Spicer,  who,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  was  *  all  for  show-off.' 

'  I  believe,'  answered  Isabella,  '  that  the  list  will  be 
seen,  and  that  those  who  give  most  will  have  their 
names  written  at  the  top.  It  is  very  possible  that 
they  may  be  printed  afterwards  in  the  Evangelical 
Banner,  but  at  any  rate  Miss  Pendragon  will  see  them, 
/have  given  a  sovereign.' 

'  Then  I  will  give  one  pound  ten,'  said  Emily,  as, 
with  a  look  of  conscious  pride,  she  drew  forth  her 
purse. 

'  And  /  should  like  to  give  tico  jwunds,  if  you 
please,  Miss  Nethercliffc,'  interposed  Miss  Rosa  Dupuis, 
stepping  forward,  and  '  capping  '  her  rival. 

^Horrid  creatiiro  /'  murmured  Miss  Spicer,  as  she 
shrank  away,  longing  to  subscribe  another  sovereign. 
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*  Slic's  a  converted  heathen  herself,'  whispered  a 
partisan  of  Emily ;  *  she's  been  broii^^ht  up  in  the 
suffar-mines,  thousands  of  feet  below  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.     That's  why  she's  so  black.' 

'  If  we  all  hated  each  other  as  much  as  those  two,' 
remarked  Fanny  Aspenall  to  her  nearest  neighbour, 
'  the  missionary  meetings  would  get  on  like  winking.' 
As  the  'cjTiic  uttered  these  words,  Isabella,  with  her 
pencil,  stood  before  her. 

*  And  now.  Miss  Aspenall,'  she  said,  courteously, 
'  how  much  would  you  like  to  contribute  to  the 
mission  ? ' 

'  I'm  a  poor  orphan,'  Fanny  answered,  '  as  the  man 
said  who  murdered  his  father  and  mother ;  just  tell 
me.  Miss  Nethcrcliffe — you,  Avho  know  everything — 
how  little  can  I  do  it  for  respectably?' 

'  Eeally,  Miss  Aspenall,'  returned  Isabella,  with 
dignity,  '  I  must  leave  that  question  to  be  solved  by 
3"0ur  own  conscience  ! ' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Miss  Aspenall,  '  I  detest  the 
missionaries,  I  hate  Miss  Pendragon,  and  I  don't 
care  a  button  for  Lord  Nethercliffe,  although  he  /••*  a 
lord  and  your  father,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
regular  old  humbug,  who  only  comes  here,  like  Captain 
Spicer,  to  make  eyes  at  the  pretty  girls  ;  and  yet  I 
want  to  please  all  three  of  them.  Can  I  do  it  for 
eighteen  pence  ? ' 

'  No,  that  you  reall}^  caiiHot,  Miss  Aspenall,'  re- 
turned Isabella,  in  a  voice  of  frank  disapproval. 
'Indeed  you  can't,  for  the  sake  of  the  tone  of  the 
school ! ' 

'  Very  well,  then,  /tere  goes  !  I'll  give  two  shillings  ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  honestly,  Miss  Nethercliffe,  I  don't 
like  it.     I  give  it  through  the  nose  ;  and  you  may  tell 
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his  lordship  from  me/  she  went  on,  mimicking  Miss 
Pendragon's  pronunciation,  *that  it  does  seem  rather 
hard  that,  just  because  he's  coming  to  tea,  a  poor 
orphan  like  me  has  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  clean 
collar  and  cuffs  and  a  Sunday  frock,  and  two  shillings 
into  the  bargain.  If  the  words  wouldn't  grate  too 
harshly  upon  his  lordship's  patrician  ear,  you  might 
inform  him  that  I  thought  it  beastly  ! ' 

But  Isabella  had  moved  away  again,  only  marking 
her  disgust  at  such  rudeness  by  silent  contempt.  She 
stopped  opposite  to  the  table  at  which  Sophy  was  cor- 
recting her  notes  of  Dr.  Spriigel's  lecture. 

'How  much  will  you  give.  Miss  St.  Clair?'  she 
asked,  tapping  somewhat  impatiently  with  her  pencil. 
Notwithstanding  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  hide  it, 
Fanny  Aspenall's  gibes  had  annoyed  her  considerably. 

'  I  give  nothing  at  all,'  answered  Sophy,  firmly, 
with  a  compression  of  the  lips.  *  My  principles  don't 
allow  me,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  to  associate  myself  with 
the  movement ;  so  please.  Miss  Nethercliffe,  don\ 
think  I  want  to  be  disagreeable.  Please  write  down, 
"  Sophy  St.  Clair,  0/.  O.s-.  0^/."  ' 

'  Oh,  what  a  screw  ! '  exclaimed  the  same  partisan 
of  Emily  who  had  spoken  before. 

*  You  see.  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  Sophy  continued  earn- 
estly, '  I  have  got  my  "  Indignant  Blind  "  box,  and 
there's  now  more  than  five  pounds  in  it,  but  I've  been 
brought  up  to  be  against  missionaries.  Surely  charity 
begins  at  home.  England  isn't  much  bigger  than  a 
button  upon  the  map,  and  look  what  misery  there  is  in 
it !  Besides  which,  my  dear  father,  when  he  was  alive, 
was  against  all  these  missions.' 

'  I  should  think,'  said  Fanny  Aspenall,  in  an  au- 
dible aside,  '  that  her  "  dear  father,"  as  she  calls  him. 
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must  have  been  as  mad  as  a  hatter.  I  wonder  people 
didn't  have  him  shut  up  ! ' 

Sophy  became  very  red  under  these  insulting  re- 
marks, but,  imitating  the  example  of  Isabella,  she  re- 
frained from  replying  to  them,  and  remained  silent, 
biting  her  lips  with  suppressed  indignation. 

*  I  wish,  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  you  could  be  induced 
to  make  an  exception  to  your  general  rule  upon  this 
occasion,'  said  Isabella.  '  I  think  it  would  please  Miss 
Pendragon,  and  be  of  benefit  in  that  way  to  yourself. 
Any  small  sum  would  do.' 

'  Then,'  answered  Sophy,  taking  out  her  purse,  *  I 
will  give  sixpence.  I  shall  go,  I  suppose,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  list,  but  I  don't  mind  that.  It's  better  than 
being  false  to  one's  convictions.' 

Isabella  took  the  sixpence  with  a  sigh,  and  passed 
into  the  further  schoolroom  to  canvass  the  little  ones. 
When  drawTi  up  in  proper  form,  and  fairly  copied  out, 
the  list  of  the  elder  girls'  contributions  ran  as  follows : 


Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
THE  Heathen. 

Miss  Rosa  Dupuis    . 

Miss  Emily  Spicer    . 

Hon.  Isabella  NetherclifFe 

Miss  Darlington 

Miss  Goad 

Miss  Grubbe 

Miss  Proby 

Miss  J.  Jones 

Miss  Aspenall 

Miss  St.  Clair 

By  half-past   three   in   the   aftOrnoon   the   young 
ladies  were   nearly  all   ready,  and  assembled   in   the 
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cntrance-liall.  The  process  of  sorting  and  pairing 
generally  took  some  time,  during  which  such  sentences 
as  the  following  were  clearly  audible,  uttered  in  a  stage 
whisper : — 

'  If  you  please,  Miss  jN^ethercliffe,  I  think  this  is 
the  day  when  I  have  the  pleasure,  &c.'  .  .  .  *E-osa 
Dupuis,  you  are  engaged  to  me  !'...'  Where's  Miss 
Spicer  ?  Miss  Spicer,  this  is  our  day.'  ...  *  If  Miss 
Aspenall  doesn't  make  haste  I  shall  have  to  walk  with 
Miss  Grubbe.'  .  .  .  'Miss  Aspenall's  boots  were  so  old 
that  she's  gone  up  to  put  on  some  clogs  over  them.'  .  .  . 
*  Miss  St.  Clair,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  throw  me 
over  as  you  did  Miss  Aspenall?'  &c. 

Upon  Saturdays,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber, Sophy  was  engaged  to  walk  with  little  Miss  Jones 
— not  a  very  congenial  companion  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  seemingly  less  so  since  she  had  '  nibbled  at  the 
Higher  Culture,'  as  Miss  Aspenall  had  cynically  re- 
marked. By  a  quarter  to  four  they  had  arranged 
themselves  in  double  file,  and  had  emerged  from  the 
iron  gateways  into  the  high-road,  Fanny  Aspenall 
holding  her  black-silk  dress  out  of  the  mud  in  a 
marked  manner,  as  if  with  the  view  of  troubling  Miss 
Pendragon's  conscience.  They  arrived  in  good  time  at 
the  Town  Hall,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  occuj^y  the  seats 
retained  for  them,  which  were  situated  in  the  first  and 
second  row  from  the  platform.  The  '  show-girls,'  in 
point  of  dress  and  personal  appearance,  were  cunningly 
disposed  to  the  front,  irrespective  of  seniority  in  age  or 
wisdom ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Sophy,  by  reason  of  her 
neat  frock  and  pretty  face,  found  herself  occujDying  a 
place  next  to  Isabella,  with  Adele  on  her  left,  and  only 
removed  from  Miss  Pcndragon  by  a  few  chairs  ;  whilst 
the    members   of   the   'Higher  Culture,'   and   Fanny 
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AspcnuU,  iu  spite  of  her  Suiidaj'^  p;o"\vii,  were  told  off  to 
the  hack  seats  under  the  surveillance  of  '  Frilulein/ 
Miss  Pendra<2^on  herself,  arra3'ed  in  a  new  bonnet,  and 
a  rustling  silk  dress  which  would  have  almost  sup- 
ported itself  on  end  without  human  aid,  looked  posi- 
tively handsome  through  her  black-lace  veil ;  and  it 
even  occurred  to  So2)hy,  whilst  remarking  upon  the 
pains  she  had  taken  with  her  toilet,  that  she  might 
perhaps  have  contemplated  making  an  impression  upon 
the  widowed  heart  of  Lord  Nethercliffe  himself.  The 
appearance  of  Isabella's  father  was  greeted  with  a 
suppressed  murmur  of  deference  and  admiration,  which 
was  wafted  through  the  spacious  apartment  like  a  long 
sigh.  Sophy  looked  at  him  with  particular  interest, 
having  heard  from  his  daughter  of  his  great  mental 
powers  ;  she  was  curious,  also,  to  observe  in  the  flesh 
the  man  who  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  Prophet  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Great  Cause. 

Lord  Nethercliffe  was  apparently  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age  :  what  little  hair  he  ]30ssessed  was  already 
white ;  but  his  head,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  bald  and 
shiny.  In  no  other  way,  however,  did  he  disjilay,  in 
his  person,  any  evidences  of  the  triumph  of  Time.  He 
had  been  fair-haired  once,  and  was  still  pink  and  fresh- 
coloured  as  an  infant.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  and  his 
whole  presence  tall  and  commanding.  He  spoke  in 
deep,  sonorous  tones,  hesitating  a  little  from  time  to 
time,  but  only  as  with  a  view  of  selecting  the  most 
appropriate  words  ;  whilst  a  certain  self-complacency 
of  manner  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  be  listened  to,  whether  he  hesitated  or  not. 

Isabella  had  appeared  rather  nervous  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parental  speech,  fearing  possibly,  that,  after 
Miss  Pendragon's  eulogistic  remarks,  the  orator  might 
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not  come  up  to  the  young  ladies'  expectations  ;  but  she 
was  soon  reassured  by  his  deep  voice  and  rounded 
periods.  The  noble  lord  had,  however,  very  little  real 
scope  for  his  eloquence.  He  had  merely  to  make  a 
few  introductory  remarks  previously  to  presenting  the 
real  hero  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Salvation  Mortimer, 
who  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance  upon  the  plat- 
form. There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with 
this  gentleman  which,  as  his  lordship  remarked, 
rendered  his  advent  particularly  interesting.  Not 
only  had  he  embraced  the  perilous  and  self-sacrificing 
career  of  a  missionary  (in  itself  a  sufficient  plea  for  his 
favourable  reception),  but  he  had  himself  been  num- 
bered, in  the  past,  amongst  those  very  heathens  for 
whose  conversion  it  was  now  his  glorious  privilege  to 
toil  without  ceasing ;  in  a  word.  Lord  Nethercliffe 
begged  to  prepare  the  meeting  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  '  a  gentleman  of  colour,'  an  African  by 
birth,  and  for  this  reason  doubly  deserving  of  the 
esteem  of  his  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  in  England. 
He  had  but  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  and  his 
lordship  hoped  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Christian  friends 
who  had  so  kindly  consented  to  assist  at  the  present 
meeting,  and  who  had  listened  to  his  own  remarks 
with  so  much  attention,  would  give  to  so  valiant  a 
soldier  of  the  Church  Militant  a  hearty  welcome. 
Again  there  was  a  suppressed  murmur  of  applause, 
during  which  Lord  Nethercliffe  subsided  into  an  arm- 
chair, after  waving  his  hand  towards  the  curtain  at  the 
back  of  the  platform,  whence  there  emerged  a  '  coloured 
gentleman,'  in  a  black  clerical  suit^  and  scrupulously 
clean  tie  and  shirt-front.  He  was  a  tall,  middle-aged 
negro,  burly  in  figure,  with  large  flat  feet,  rolling 
eyeballs,  and  white  nails. 
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Sophy  and  Adelc  started  simultaneously. 
'  Oh,  Adele !  .  .  / 

*  Oh,  Sophy  !  .  .  .' 

*  You  see  who  it  is  ?  .  .  .  Carver !  .  .  .  How 
dreadful !     AV'hat  shall  we  do  ? ' 

*Ah,  del!  cet  horreur  d'homme  !  .  .  .  What  can 
possibly  bring  him  to  this  place?' 

One  black  man  seems  to  most  English  eyes  to  be 
very  much  like  another,  but  in  the  present  instance 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  Soi3hy  and  Adelc  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  31r.  Carver\s 
personal  appearance  to  be  in  doubt  for  a  single 
instant ;  and  the  sight  of  him,  awakening,  as  it  did, 
the  most  painful  and  terrible  recollections,  rendered 
them  both  almost  speechless  ^\dth  horror.  Isabella, 
perceiving  that  something  was  amiss  with  Sophy, 
slipped  her  hand  into  her  muff  and  touched  her  arm, 
at  the  same  time  looking  inquiringly  in  her  face. 
Miss  Pendragon,  too,  was  glancing  in  her  direction 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  concern  and  annoyance. 
Botli  Sophy  and  the  French  governess  were  staring  at 
the  black  figure  upon  the  platform  as  though  they  had 
beheld  a  spectre.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  j^erceiving  a 
commotion  in  the  front  row  of  places  near  to  where 
his  daughter  was  seated,  likewise  adjusted  his  eye-glass 
and  looked  towards  the  two  girls.  The  situation  was 
becoming  terribly  embarrassing.  Sophy  wished  then 
and  there  to  get  up  and  denounce  the  imj)ostor ;  whilst 
Adele,  fearful  of  being  recognised  bj^  one  who  had 
persecuted  her  with  his  attentions,  and  who  had  even 
once,  as  she  had  since  learnt,  contemplated  carrying 
her  off  by  force,  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  her  from 
rising  from  her  seat. 

*  Oh,  Adele,   don't  I'  Sophy  was  exclaiming  in  an 
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agitated  whisper.  '  I  must  ...  I  must  unmask  liim ! 
...  Oil,  Miss  Nethercliffe  .  .  .  Isabella  !  ...  All,  if 
you  only  knew  !  .  .  .V 

Meanwhile,  the  unconscious  cause  of  all  this  emotion 
was  placidly  commencing  his  lecture.  He  perceived 
nothing  of  the  disturbance,  his  gaze  being  directed 
over  the  heads  of  those  beneath  him,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  hall.  The  audience,  likewise,  were 
unaware  of  it,  for  Sophy  and  Adele  were  so  thoroughlj^ 
hemmed  in  and  encompassed  by  their  schoolfellows, 
that  the  rest  of  the  assemblage  were  removed  from 
them  by  several  rows  ;  so  that  the  tall  curate,  and  the 
man  with  the  red  beard  (who  had  turned  out,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  to  be  a  retired  tallow-chandler), 
were  unable,  by  dint  of  all  their  staring  and  straining, 
to  catch  sight  of  even  the  crowning  plume  of  Emily 
Spicer's  best  Paris  bonnet  in  the  reserved  chairs. 
Sophy  heard  scarcely  a  word  of  the  discourse.  The 
memories  aroused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this 
terrible  black  man  seemed  completely  to  have  deafened 
and  blinded  her  to  her  immediate  surroundings ;  all 
she  realised  was,  that  he  was  apjDarently  giving  a 
description  of  his  savage  and  untutored  youth,  every 
word  of  which  she  conceived  to  be  false.  He  was 
baptized,  he  said,  at  length,  having  heard  'a  call.* 
He  was  christened  '  Salvation  ' — it  was  a  good  name  ; 
it  was  a  blessed  name ;  it  was  a  name  that  reminded 
him  of  the  precious  truths  of  which  he  hoped  those 
present  pondered  and  thought,  morning,  noon,  and 
night ;  when  they  arose  from  their  beds  to  labour  in 
the  vineyard,  and  when  they  lay  down  at  night 
wearied  with  good  service  done,  this  was  what  he 
fervently  hoped  and  trusted.  .  .  .  He  praj/cd  this 
might  be  the  case;  ...  he  would  give  wealth,  and 
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power,  and  station,  if  ho  were  possessed  of  them,  to 
assure  liimself  that  it  might  be  so.  .  .  .  Yes,  '  Salva- 
tion '  was  a  good  name,  a  blessed  name,  a  precious  and 
a  glorious  name  ;  he  rejoiced  in  it,  he  was  proud  of  it, 
and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  he  was  proud  of  it  to  the 
assembled  company.  .  .  .  Something  of  all  this  Sophy 
certainly  heard,  but  only  as  one  hears  now  and  then  a 
few  words  in  the  buzzing  murmur  of  a  crowd.  Adele 
was  still  clinging  to  her  dress  to  prevent  her  from 
rising,  her  coimtenance  pale  with  emotion.  After  a 
while  both  girls  became  calmer. 

*  Let  us  hear  on  to  the  end,'  Adele  whispered ; 
*  Miss  Pendragon  is  observing  us.  He  will  not  see  us 
if  onlj'-  we  remain  quiet.' 

Thus  adjured,  Sophy  resumed  her  seat,  and  tried  to 
listen.  By-and-by,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  became  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  *  Mortimer,'  whose  lecture  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, autobiographical,  had  already  related  a  great  many 
of  his  early  experiences.  He  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  baptized  by  the  name  in  which  he 
gloried ;  he  had  become  a  labourer  in  the  vineyard, 
and  dwelt  amongst  upright  and  God-fearing  men  and 
women :  but  his  heart  was  bleeding  the  while  for  his 
own  benighted  brethren.  To  them  also  did  he  desire 
to  bring  the  glad  tidings ;  and  he  departed,  therefore, 
one  day,  bound  for  the  Gold  Coast,  to  toil  as  a  mis- 
sionary amongst  the  heathen.  And  here  it  was  that, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  met  with  a  series  of 
adventures,  in  the  narration  of  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  Sophy  could  not  helj)  feeling  interested.  He  was 
describing  now,  with  great  spirit,  his  encounter  with 
and  eventual  escape  from,  the  King  of  Dahomey's 
Amazon  Guard.     A  large   cartoon,  representing  these 
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warlike  women — clad  only  in  their  national  costume  of 
nose-rings,  feathers,  and  a  few  strings  of  cowrie-beads 
— had  completely  taken  Miss  Pendragon  by  surprise, 
causing  her  to  give  utterance  more  than  once  to  her 
well-known  little  deprecatory  cough.  Upon  observing, 
however,  that  *  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  nobleman 
in  England'  had  not  only  focussed  the  cartoon  with 
his  eye-glass,  but  appeared  deeplj^  interested  in  its  con- 
templation, she,  no  doubt,  made  up  her  mind  that  any 
sort  of  ultra- squcamishness  might  possibly  seem  to  him 
old-fashioned,  or  even  middle-class,  and  forthwith 
allowed  her  gaze  to  follow  the  same  direction. 

ThQ  skins  of  animals  (Mr.  '  Mortimer '  proceeded  to 
explain),  a  rough  fabric  made  of  plaited  grass,  and 
beads  formed  of  shells,  were,  generally,  the  only  article 
of  personal  attire  worn  by  these  savage  people.  Some 
of  them,  however — the  chiefs  and  head  men — decked 
themselves  out  with  ornaments  made  of  pure  gold :  for, 
in  this  count r}^  there  was  gold  in  profusion.  .  .  .  The 
sands  of  the  rivers  might,  indeed,  almost  be  said  to  be 
golden  ;  but,  alas !  they  did  not  possess  the  River  of 
Life — the  saving  fount  wherein  the  sinner  has  only  to 
wash  in  order  that  his  sins  may  become  as  white  as 
wool.  He  would,  by-and-by,  astonish  his  kind  friends 
now  assembled,  by  informing  them  to  what  singular  uses 
gold  was  sometimes  applied  in  this  unhappy  country — 
the  precious  metal  so  over-esteemed  by  the  worldly, 
but  which  is  but  as  dross  compared  to  the  treasure 
which  may  be  laid  up  in  heaven,  *  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  and  steal.  .  .  .' 

But,  to  continue  the  adventure  with  the  Amazons. 
Enraged  at  the  number  of  converts  to  Mr.  Mortimer's 
■  earnest   teaching,   the  King  of  Dahomc}' — a  monarch 
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notorious  for  his  cruelty — decided  at  lengtli  to  put  a 
price  upon  his  head,  and  caused  him  to  be  hunted  even 
as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast.     For  many  days 
he  know  not  wlicrc  to  rest  his  head ;  his  bed  at  night 
being  either  amongst  the  reeds  of  some  poisonous  mo- 
rass, or  on  the  thorns  of  an  impenetrable  jungle.     All 
this   time,    however,    he   was   not    deserted  ;    he   was 
miraculously  strengthened  and  supported,  even  as  Elijah 
was  supi^orted.     By-and-by  the  hour  of  his  deliverance- 
drew  nigh.    In  consequence  of  having  been  warned  in  a 
dream,  he  crept  forth,  one  evening,  from  his  hiding- 
place.  .  .  .  Sophy  was  listening  now  with  the  greatest 
attention.     The   whole   assembly  became   breathlessly 
excited.  .  .  .  Lord  Nethercliffc,  it  is  true,  with  his  eye- 
glass adjusted,  continued  still  to  gaze  bcnignantly  in 
the  direction  of  the   'show-girls;'  but,   then,  it   was 
more  than  probable  that  he  may  have  heard  the  nar- 
ration before.     Even  Miss  Pendragon  appeared  moved 
and  diverted.  .  .  .  Upon  leaving  his  jungle,  then,  and 
oetaking  himself  to  the  open,  the  Rev.  Salvation  per- 
ceived that  he  was  encompassed  upon  all  sides  b}'  the 
King  of  Dahomey's  Amazon  Guard,  who  had  craftily 
managed  a  surprise.     Under  these  circumstances,  the 
only  hope  of  safety  within  his  reach  seemed  to  consist 
in  the  repetition  of  a  hymn — the  very  same  h^'^mn,  in 
fact,  in  the  singing  of  which  he  trusted  that  his  kind 
friends  would  join  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
meeting.     Shortly  afterwards  he  achieved  his  triumph. 
The  ferocious  Amazons  pursued  him  for  a  considerable 
distance ;  but  strength  was  vouchsafed  him  to  outrun 
them.    They  were  armed  with  spears,  bows,  and  arrows, 
and  some   of  their   leaders  with  rough  flint-and-steel 
guns ;    and   they  were  all  of  them  remarkably  fleet- 
footed   and   precise   in   their   aim.     Nevertheless,   the 
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spears,  and  arrows  whizzed  past  without  harming  him  ; 
and  he  was,  at  length,  enabled  to  reach  a  deep  morass, 
into  which  he  fearlessly  plunged,  favoured  by  the  in- 
creasing darkness.  Into  this  dismal  Slough  of  Des- 
pond his  pursuers  did  not  venture  to  enter,  and  they 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  discharging,  before  they 
departed,  a  shower  of  arrows  and  bullets  into  his  hiding- 
place  ;  so  that,  upon  their  return,  the  king  should  see 
that  they  had  made  good  use  of  both  their  weapons  and 
their  ammunition. 

*  And  now '  (Mr.  Mortimer  continued)  *  I  will  give 
my  kind  friends  an  example  of  some  of  the  strange 
uses  to  which  gold  is  sometimes  put  in  this  barbarous 
country.  One  of  the  shots  fired  penetrated  even  into 
the  place  wherein  I  lay  concealed ;  but,  by  a  truly 
merciful  dispensation,  the  wound  inflicted  was  not 
mortal.  I  was  shot  in  the  arm ;  the  bullet,  however, 
was  well-nigh  spent  when  it  reached  me,  and  it  was 
easily  extracted  next  day  by  one  of  the  members  of  a 
friendly  tribe,  with  whom  I  providentially  fell  in  a^  I 
crept  forth  from  my  miserable  resting-place.  This 
bullet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  still  in  my  possession. 
I  have  brought  it  with  me  here  ujDon  the  present 
occasion,  deeming  that  it  may  excite  some  interest 
amongst  you ;  for,  as  you  will  observe,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  most  warlike  missiles.  I  will  pass  it  round 
for  your  inspection ;  and  I  think  you  will  admit  that 
it  is  a  very  great  curiosity.  It  is  a  curiosity  which 
I  intend  preserving  in  my  family  as  a  reminder  that  in 
the  time  of  my  need  I  was  not  abandoned.  .  .  .  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  bullet,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  a 
golden  bullet,  cast  in  one  of  the  rude  bullet-moulds  em- 
ployed by  these  savage  people,  who  possess  in  such 
abundance  this  so-called  precious  metal,  and  who  are 
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yet  so  deplorably  poor  iiiul  needy  as  regardetli  true 
riches.  Here  is  this  strange  curiosity,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ;  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  return  it  to 
me  when  you  have  inspected  it.' 

Upon  hearing  these  preposterous  words,  Sophy  was 
almost  paralysed  with  amazement.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  realise  that  even  a  man  of  Carver's  unprincipled 
character  should  actually  stand  up  before  a  large  as- 
sembly and  give  utterance  to  such  an  ingenious  tissue 
of  falsehood  !  Perhaps,  however,  t/ic  trutJi,  could  it  be 
made  manifest,  would  seem  to  be  more  preposterous 
still !  She  began  almost  to  question  her  reason,  and  to 
wonder  whether,  after  all,  her  own  version  of  the  story 
of  the  golden  bullet  would  not  appear  to  others  like  the 
reminiscence  of  some  fevered  nightmare :  the  lonely 
night  passed  in  the  summer-room  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  man ;  the  ghastly  form  noiselessly  lifting  up  the 
window- sash  with  its  black  fingers  ;  the  report  of  the 
rifle ;  the  dull  sound  caused  by  the  falling  to  earth  of 
a  human  body.  All  this  certainly  savoured  strangely 
of  melodrama  ;  almost  too  sensational  to  be  founded 
upon  fact !  But  there  was  yet  another  scene  which 
flashed  back  upon  her  memory — the  casting  of  the 
golden  bullet.  She  saw  once  more,  in  imagination,  the 
large,  gloomy  drawing-room  at  the  De  Cramponays', 
with  its  tarnished  gilding  and  greasy  Oriental  carpet ; 
the  glowing  fire  heaped  up  in  the  hearth,  and  the  little 
crucible  in  the  form  of  a  tripod.  She  saw  the  cahn, 
bloodless  face  of  the  blind  philosopher;  the  sceptic, 
Avhose  floating  credulit}''  seemed  oftentimes  so  over- 
ready  to  seek  sanctuary  in  strange  temples,  wearing  an 
expression  half-contemptuous  and  half -expectant,  as  he 
leant  forward  upon  his  thin  hand  and  listened  to  the 
black  man's  incantations  ;  whilst   Mdlle.  do   Crampo- 
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naye's  dirty  white  poodle,  standing  erect  upon  the 
hearthrug,  surveyed  the  proceedings  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  weird  and  unearthly  intelligence,  that,  had 
its  colour  been  intensified  by  only  a  few  shades,  it 
might  have  sat  as  a  model  for  the  demoniacal  poodle  in 
Faust. 

Then  came  the  moment  when  the  bullet-mould  had 
required  feeding ;  and  when,  like  Benvenuto  at  the 
casting  of  his  '  Perseus,'  she  had  seized  upon  the  first 
object  seeming  likely  to  save  the  situation — her  gold 
thimble,  which  she  had  drawn  forth  from  her  pocket, 
and  cast  headlong  into  the  crucible.  This  thimble,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  had  been  presented  to  her 
by  Tom  Hickathrif t  upon  her  birthday  ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  it  was  studded  round  its  outer  rim  with 
small  garnets,  some  of  which,  coming  of  necessity  to 
the  surface  during  the  process  of  seething  and  bubbling, 
had  somewhat  tended  to  spoil  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
the  bullet. 

All  this  Sophy  saw  now,  as  in  a  glass,  and  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  that  she  had  beheld  it  before 
even  the  golden  bullet  (which  was  being  passed  along 
the  front  row  of  chairs)  had  arrived  at  her  place.  By- 
and-by  it  came  to  her  turn  to  examine  it,  and  she  actu- 
ally held  it  in  her  hand.  Yes,  there  were  the  little 
garnets  peeping  out  here  and  there,  like  currants  in  a 
Christmas  pudding.  It  was  a  rough-looking  bullet 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  well  calculated  to  pass 
muster  as  an  implement  of  savage  warfare ;  but  it  was 
her  old  friend,  for  all  that ;  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 

Overcome  by  emotion  at  the  memories  it  recalled, 
she  continued  to  hold  it  in  her  palm.  Adele,  bending 
•eagerly  towards  her  from  the  other  side,  was  contem- 
plating it  also.  The  moment  had  come  when  Sophy 
could  contain  herself  no  longer. 
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*  Oh,  Mr.  Carver!'  she  exclaimed,  as  slic  started 
from  her  seat  and  confronted  the  black  man  upon  the 
platform,  '  how  can  you  tell  all  these  dreadfully  wicked 
falsehoods  !  Never,  never  dare  to  say  anything  again 
before  me  about  the  Amazon  Guard  !  Look  at  me,  Mr. 
Carver ;  don't  you  know  me  ?  I'm  Sophy  St.  Clair ; 
and  vou  know  that  I  shot  vou  myself  I ' 


Chapter  XI. 

TiiK  presence  of  Lord  Nethercliffe  at-  the  tea-table, 
and  the  consequent  excitement  prevailing  in  the  estab- 
lishment, prevented  Miss  Pendragon  from  administering 
to  Sophy  her  well-merited  reprimand  upon  the  evening 
after  the  missionary  meeting  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive, 
from  the  schoolmistress's  manner,  that  she  was  merely 
gathering  together  the  vials  of  her  wrath  in  order  that 
their  contents  might  descend  in  a  concentrated  volume 
at  a  more  convenient  time.  Indeed,  the  only  words 
she  had  addressed  to  Sophy  since  her  indiscreet  be- 
haviour at  the  Town  Hall,  bore  witness  of  this  in- 
tention. 

*0n  Monday  morning,  Sophia  St.  Clair,'  she  had 
said,  in  her  most  judicial  and  formidable  tones, '  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  to  you  very  particularly ;  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  upon  an  extremely  painful  subject.  At 
half-past  two  o'clock,  as  soon  as  dinner  is  removed,  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  come  to  me  in  the  parlour.' 

So,  there  would  be  two  whole  nights  and  a  day  ta 
wait  before  she  received  her  scolding  !  It  gave  her  a 
very  impleasant  feeling  of  suspense ;  but  the  decrees  of 
the  *  Grand  Llama '  were  even  as  those  of  the  Medes- 
and  Persians. 
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Next  day  was  Sunday.  Sopliy  arose,  pale  and 
weary,  after  a  sleepless  niglit,  and  went  through  the 
formality  of  morning  church  like  a  person  in  a  dream. 
During  the  walk,  she  related  to  Isabella  the  history,  so 
far  as  she  knew  it,  of  Carver's  antecedents,  in  order 
that  some  explanation  of  her  behaviour  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Lord  Nethercliffe. 

'■  For  I  am  sure/  she  said  to  her  newly-made  friend, 
*  your  father  must  have  thought  me  quite  mad.  Miss 
Pendragon  thinks  so,  I'm  sure,  she  watches  me  in  such 
a  curious  way ;  and  sometimes  I  fancy,  myself,  that  I 
can't  be  quite  made  like  other  people.  I  seem  always 
forced  to  do  such  odd  things  ! ' 

*  I  shall  certainly  write  to  papa  this  very  afternoon,' 
rejoined  Miss  NetherclifPe.  'This  strange  story  will 
interest  him  immensely  ;  for,  unlike  some  statesmen 
who  are  only  occupied  with  the  public  good,  papa  can 
bend  his  mind  to  the  individual.  He  is  already  in- 
terested in  you,  from  what  he  has  heard  from  me  of 
your  curious  life  and  bringing  up.'  • 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  Lord  Nether clifPe,'  said  Sophy 
humbly.  *  I  feel  sorry,  now,  that  I  made  such  a  dis- 
turbance ;  but  I  couldn't  help  telling  that  horrid  man 
what  I  thought  of  him,  and  you  saw  by  his  behaviour 
that  I  told  the  truth  :  you  saw  that  he  left  the  lecture- 
room  without  asking  for  the  bullet  back  again,  which 
he  said  he  was  going  to  preserve  in  his  family — he  left 
it,  as  you  saw,  in  my  hand,  so  I  shall  preserve  it  in  nii/ 
family  instead.  After  all,  who  has  a  better  right  to  it 
than  I  have  ? ' 

By  this  time  the  two  girls  had  reached  the  church, 
and,  according  to  custom,  both  of  them  bowed  their 
heads  and  buried  their  faces  in  their  muffs,  althoujrh  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  Sophy's  case  the  movement  may 
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have  been  purely  mechanical  and  imitative.  She  found, 
to  her  sui'prise,  that  the  order  in  wliich  she  generally 
8at  had  been  changed,  and  that  she  was  now  actually 
next  to  Miss  Pcndragon,  this  place  having  been  indi- 
cated to  her  imperatively  upon  her  entrance  into 
church,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  subjecting  her  to 
the  keenest  possible  survciUance.  Not  being,  as  yet, 
quite  confident  as  to  the  places  in  her  Prayer-book, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Collect  and  Epistle  for 
the  day,  she  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  nervous 
at  being,  thus,  in  close  proximity  to  the  schoolmistress, 
and,  for  a  while,  this  prevented  her  from  indulging  in 
her  usual  habit  of  castle-buildino:. 

During  the  first  Lesson,  however,  her  thoughts 
commenced  wandering,  and  by  the  time  she  had  knelt 
down  again  upon  her  hassock  they  had  already  travelled 
many  miles,  flying  as  the  crow  flies,  over  hedge,  ditch, 
and  highway,  imtil  they  were  safely  landed  in  the  dear 
old  haunts.  It  is  true  that,  with  her  material  ej^es, 
whenever  she  chose  to  raise  them  from  her  book,  she 
could  still  see  the  heads  of  the  select  young  gentlemen 
immediatel}^  in  front  of  her ;  the  tall  curate  was  there, 
too,  oflficiating  ;  whilst  the  red-bearded  tallow-chandler, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashionable  male  attire,  was 
seated  in  the  adjoining  pew,  and  giving  himself  those 
absurd  airs  of  importance  which  had  led  the  infatuated 
Emily  to  believe  that  he  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  an 
officer  in  the  regidar  army,  at  the  very  least.  All  these 
people  were  there,  but  seeming  only  like  so  many  un- 
substantial shadows,  whose  presence  did  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  figures  conjured  up  by  her  imagina- 
tion. The  monotonous  voice  of  the  clergyman  continued 
to  drone  the  service,  the  pale  morning  sunlight  fell  in 
broad  moted  beams  through  the  high  windows  on  her 
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right,  gaudy  with  modern  glass-painting,  whilst  close 
in  her  ear  she  still  heard  the  clear,  distinct  voice  of  the 
schoolmistress  uttering  the  responses.  But,  all  the  while, 
she  went  on  with  her  day-dreaming.  By-and-by,  she 
took  to  following  Avitli  her  eyes  the  course  taken  by  one 
of  the  sunbeams.  It  was  so  broad  that  two  or  three 
heads  and  shoulders  were  brightened  by  it  as  it  de- 
scended through  the  high-pointed  window.  It  seemed 
to  stretch  like  a  pale  golden  bar  right  across  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  then  to  stojD,  and  lose  itself  in  a  dark 
pillar,  ornamented  with  ivy  scrollwork,  which  stood 
quite  close  at  hand  on  her  right.  Glancing  down  from 
the  moted  sunbeam  to  the  shadowy  side  of  this  pillar, 
her  eyes  lighted  upon  a  figure,  the  sight  of  which  made 
her  heart  seem  suddenly  to  stand  still,  and  then  to  race 
on  with  such  tumidtuous  speed  that  her  breath  failed 
her,  and  she  feared  that  she  must  lose  consciousness. 

Godfrey,  her  lost  love,  her  comrade  and  playmate 
in  the  old  days,  was  either  leaning  against  this  stone 
jDillar,  not  five  feet  from  where  she  sat,  or  appeared  to 
her  frenzied  imagination  to  be  thus  close  at  hand. 

For  one  moment  she  looked  fixedly  in  his  face 
with  an  expression  of  eagerness,  of  longing,  of  in- 
tensest  gratitude  at  the  realisation  of  her  heart's  desire 
*  after  many  daj's.'  Then  the  congregation  rose  up  to 
sing  the  first  hymn ;  and  as  the  tones  of  the  organ 
pealed  forth,  it  seemed  to  Sophy  that  the  face  of  her 
lover  grew  paler  and  paler,  ^  like  unto  death,'  and  that, 
at  last,  it  faded  away  into  the  actual  stonework  of  the 
pillar,  becoming  fainter  and  more  shadow}^,  until  she 
could  only  see  it  through  the  formal  sprays  of  the  ivy 
tracery,  which  appeared  to  cover  the  features  as  with  a 
network.  Her  Hymn-book  and  Church-service  fell  to 
the  ground  at  this  moment  with  much  clatter,  and  she 
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was  aware  of  Miss  Pcndragon's  keen  gray  eyes  earnestly 
scrutinising  her  face.  The  whole  church  seemed  to 
rock  and  sway  as  one  might  imagine  a  building  as- 
sailed by  an  earthquake,  then  a  deafness  and  blindness 
came  suddenly  upon  her,  shutting  off  the  congregation 
as  with  a  veil,  and  she  saw  and  heard  them  no  more. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  was  sitting 
in  the  little  schoolroom  in  one  of  the  best  drawing- 
room  chairs,  propped  up  by  some  of  the  smart  cushions, 
which  had  been  caught  u])  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
Jacintha  Darlington,  who  was  still  too  unwell  to  leave 
the  house,  was  bending  over  her,  and  the  rough  red- 
haired  handmaiden  was  lurking  in  the  doorway  with 
restoratives. 

'  You  fainted  in  church,  dear,'  Jacintha  replied  to 
Sophy's  questioning  looks  ;  *  and  Frilulein  brought  you 
home  in  a  shut-fly.  Like  me,  you  are  evidently  not 
strong.    People  with  poetical  temperaments  seldom  are.' 

It  took  Sophy  some  little  time  to  collect  her  ideas. 

*  Would  you  like  me  to  open  the  window  ? '  asked 
Miss  Darlington  kindly. 

Sophy  nodded  assent,  and  Jacintha  thereupon  threw 
open  the  window. 

As  they  gazed  out  through  the  rusty  '  meat- cage  ' 
at  the  widowed  cedar,  they  perceived,  under  its  sombre 
layers  of  dingy  green,  the  forms  of  the  girls  returning 
from  church.  Isabella,who  had  been  Soj^hy 's  companion, 
was  walking  alone,  carrying  an  extra  muif  upon  her 
arm,  and  also  the  Church- service  which  her  friend  had 
let  fall  in  her  emotion. 

Miss  Darlington  now  began  to  remember  her  sore- 
throat,  and  moved  away  from  the  window  into  the 
larger  schoolroom  beyond,  while  Sophy  still  continued 
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to  gaze  dreamily  at  the  forms  of  her  schoolfellows  as 
they  defiled  in  through  the  iron  gateway.  Suddenly 
she  uttered  a  low  moan,  and  started  to  her  feet.  The 
«ame  tall  figure  which  she  had  perceived  (or  fancied 
that  she  had  perceived)  in  church  was  passing  now  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  gazing  earnestly  in  at  the 
gate,  and  seeming  particularly  to  scrutinise  Isabella 
with  her  two  muffs  and  the  superfluous  Prayer-book. 
Sophy  felt  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  dash  head- 
long through  the  intervening  '  meat-cage,'  and  to  land 
herself  by  this  means  in  the  garden  beneath.  After- 
wards she  felt  she  would  hardly  care  whether  she  died 
of  it,  or  became  maimed,  so  long  as  she  could  be  near 
him  once  more,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  never  been  absent  from  her  thoughts  for  even  one 
of  all  these  weary  days  since  he  had  left  England ! .  .  . 

As  this  passed  through  her  mind  the  young  ladies 
came  trooping  into  the  large  schoolroom,  and  deposited 
their  Prayer-books  in  their  respective  lockers.  Isabella 
immediately  went  into  the  smaller  room  to  inquire 
after  Sophy,  whom  she  found  looking  eagerly  out  of 
the  window  at  some  object  beyond. 

'  How  are  you  now,  dear  ? '  she  asked  affectionately. 
*  Better,  I  hope  ?  How  dreadfully  pale  you  became  ! 
What  could  it  have  been,  I  wonder  ?  You  surely  didn't 
see  that  horrid  black  man  again  ?  I  looked  about  for 
him  everywhere  af ter^you  were  gone,  but  could  see  no 
trace  of  him.' 

*  Oh,  but  surely,  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  exclaimed 
Sophy  breathlessly,  *  you  saw  another  man  ?  A  young 
man,  tall  and  handsome,  and  very  unhappy-looking. 
He's  walking  up  and  down  outside  now.  Oh,  Isabella, 
I  would  give  anything  in  the  whole  world  if  I  could 
say  only  one  word  to  him !     What  shall  I  do  ?  .  .  .' 

VOL.  III.  M 
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A  look  of  pain  passed  over  Isabella's  beautiful  face. 

*  My  dear  child/  said  she,  '  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  go  out  and  speak  to  a  man  in  the  road.  If  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  ho  will  probably  come  and  call  upon  you 
here  quite  openly.     IVrhaps  he  isn't  sure  of  the  house/ 

*  He  would  come,  I  know,'  Sophy  answered,  in  the 
same  excited  voice ;  *  but  he's  very  likely  afraid.  It's 
my  cousin,  Godfrey  St.  Clair — I  know  it  is — that  is  to 
say,  he  used  to  be  my  cousin :  but  misfortunes  came 
upon  him,  and  altered  everything ;  and  he  may  not 
know  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  see  him ;  after  the  way 
I  behaved  in  church,  he  may  think  I  don't  want  to ! 
Ah,  he's  gone  now ! '  she  cried  despairingly,  after  once 
more  gazing  out  at  the  road — '  he's  out  of  sight ;  and 
he'll  never  know  that  I've  seen  him  at  all ! ' 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  the  tears 
began  trickling  through  her  fingers.  Isabella  endea- 
voured to  console  her. 

*  Yes,  he  seems  to  be  out  of  sight  now,'  she  said, 
lajdng  her  hands  upon  her  friend's  shoidder.  '  Come 
away  from  the  window.' 

Her  impression  was  that  Sophy  had  been  the  victim 
of  some  optical  delusion,  and  that  the  *  tall,  handsome, 
very  unhappy-looking  young  man,'  was  the  creature  of 
her  frenzied  imagination. 

Overcome  by  despair,  Sophy  allowed  herself  to  be 
led  into  the  larger  schoolroom,  and  thence  upstairs  to 
the  three-bedded  sleeping  apartment,  where  Emily 
Spicer  and  Fanny  Aspenall  were  taking  off  their 
walking-apparel,  and  preparing  for  the  midday  meal. 
Isabella,  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  condescension, 
removed  Sophy's  over- jacket,  and  smoothed  her  dis- 
ordered tresses,  after  which  she  supported  her  down- 
stairs again  to  the  schoolroom.     Here  the  girls  were 
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awaiting  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  a  line  o£ 
them  blocked  up  and  obscured  each  of  the  windows,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  for  Sophy  to  see  out,  notwithstanding 
all  her  endeavours. 

In  the  distance,  she  fancied  she  observed  the  figure 
of  a  man  standing  at  the  turn  of  the  road;  but  the 
branches  of  the  dark  cedar-tree  prevented  her  from 
seeing  whether  or  no  it  was  the  man  for  whom  she  was 
so  eagerly  seeking ;  and  before  she  had  time  to  ascer- 
tain, the  dinner-bell  clanged  forth,  and  the  girls  went 
trooping  downstairs  to  the  dining-room. 

Sophy  lingered  purposely  on  the  staircase,  so  that 
when  her  school-fellows  passed  into  the  presence  of  the 
*  Grand  Llama '  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  spacious 
entrance-hall.  It  was  for  this  she  had  planned.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  was  the  front  door,  the  upper  half  of 
which  was  made  of  glass,  unprotected  by  anything  in 
the  shape  of  bars  or  *  meat-cage.'  Through  this  door 
Godfrey  (if  indeed  it  was  he)  could  at  any  rate  see  her; 
she  could  wave  her  hands  to  him  in  greeting,  or  beckqji 
him  to  her  with  her  impatient  arms.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  She  ran  hastily  to  the  front  door. 
Yes,  there  could  be  no  mistake  now ;  Godfrey  was 
standing  outside,  near  the  iron  gateway,  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  windows  of  the  old  house,  as  though  doubtful 
as  to  whether  he  should  enter  the  sacred  precincts.  His 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  upper  windows,  and  she  saw 
that  he  did  not  perceive  her.  Yainly  she  endeavoured 
to  attract  his  attention.  In  despair,  she  tried  the  handle 
of  the  door;  but  it  was  locked.  She  dared  not  raise 
her  voice  to  call  to  him,  knowing  that  it  would  be  heard 
more  distinctly  inside  the  house  than  without ;  but  she 
tapped  eagerly  at  the  glass  pane,  and  beckoned  towards 
him  with  her  despairing  arms. 
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'Where  is  Miss  St.  Clair?'  inquired  the.  'Grand 
Llama'  from  the  head  of  the  dining-room  table. 

The  girls  had  all  taken  their  seats,  and  Sophy's 
place  was  the  only  one  vacant.  Isabella  glanced 
anxiously  towards  the  doorway,  fearful  lest  her  friend 
might  have  fainted  again. 

'  Go  and  see  where  Miss  St.  Clair  is/  continued  the 
schoolmistress,  addressing  Miss  Jones. 

The  little  girl  immediately  arose  from  her  2:)lace  to 
obey  the  command.     In  a  few  minutes  she  returned. 

'Oh,  if  you  please,  Miss  Pendragon,'  she  said, 
'  Sophy  St.  Clair  hasn't  fainted ;  she's  standing  at  the 
front  door,  rattling  the  handle,  and  tr\dng  to  get  out, 
and  kissing  her  hand  to  a  man  in  the  road ;  and  I 
think,'  added  the  incorrigible  child,  as  she  scrambled 
back  again  into  her  place, '  that  it  must  be  a  man  called 
"Herbert,"  who  she's  made  some  poetry  about  that 
tumbled  out  of  her  Prayer-book,  and  that  I  picked  up. 
It's  something  about  driving  with  him  in  a  yellow 
brougham,  and  it  says  if  only  the  brougham  could 
speak.  .  .  .  And  there's  another  man,  too,  that  she's 
fond  of,  called  Godfrey ;  and  another  called  Tom ;  and 
another  called  Alexander,  onl}^  he  was  eaten  up  by  rats 
....  She  seems  to  have  been  awfully  mixed  up  with 
gentlemen!  .  .  .' 

The  '  Grand  Llama '  actually  rose  from  her  seat  and 
passed  out  into  the  entrance-hall.  Such  an  event  had 
never  happened  before ;  it  was  totally  without  precedent 
that  she  should  go  thus  personally  in  quest  of  a  re- 
fractory pupil.  The  girls  at  the  dinner-table  held  their 
breath  in  awe  and  consternation ;  even  those  who  had 
declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  Sophy's  enemies 
appreciated  the  solemnity  of  the  situation.  By-and-by 
the  culprit  was  led  into  the  dining-room.     Miss  Pen- 
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dragon  had  actually  grasped  lier  by  tlic  inside  of  the 
collar,  as  though  she  had  been  a  malefactor,  and  was 
dragging  her  along,  with  an  expression  of  open  resent- 
ment very  unusual  to  one  who,  in  the  presence  of  her 
inferiors,  was  wont  to  study  an  Oriental  calm.  Sophy 
took  her  place  at  the  table  mechanically.  It  was 
evident  that  on  Monday  a  concentration  of  wrath,  long 
deferred,  would  descend  upon  her  devoted  head ! 

The  fatal  morning  dawned  at  last.  Then  the  dinner- 
hour  came  round  again,  and  then  Sophy  was  sent  for 
into  the  sanctum.  There  had  been  a  council  of  war,  to 
which  Fraulein  had  been  summoned,  and  the  result  of 
which  became  immediately  known  to  Miss  Jones,  who, 
as  usual,  must  have  been  loitering  about  the  doorways 
or  listening  at  key -holes. 

*  I  say.  Miss  Nether clifPe,'  she  exclaimed,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  as  she  came  dancing  into  the  large 
schoolroom  in  an  excited  state,  *  have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  Sophy  St.  Clair's  just  been  expelled,  and  they've 
sent  for  her  to  tell  her  so  in  the  parlour  ! '  • 

The  intelligence  was  received  with  a  low  murmur  of 
consternation.  Miss  Nethercliffe,  however,  was  never 
surprised.  To  avow  that  she  was  surprised  would  have 
seemed  like  an  acknowledgment  of  ignorance. 

'  I  fancied  that  this  might  perhaps  happen,'  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  sad  dignity.  '  It  is  a  very  terrible 
disgrace.  But  she  was  surrounded  by  enemies.  From 
the  very  first  moment  of  her  arrival  here  she  was  in  a 
thoroughly  bad  set.' 

As  the  head  of  the  school  uttered  these  words  she 
cast  a  withering  glance  in  the  direction  of  Fanny 
Aspenall,  Emily  Spicer,  and  Rosa  Dupuis. 

Little  Jenny  Jones  was  still  skipping  about  under 
the  influence  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
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*  Leave  off  capering  and  dancing  about  in  that 
foolisli  fashion,  you  idiotic  little  creature  ! '  exclaimed 
Miss  Nethcrcliffc  impatiently,  as  she  rapped  sharply 
upon  her  desk  with  her  penholder.  *  How  can  the 
unmerited  disgrace  of  poor  Miss  St.  Clair  possibly 
affect  ijoii  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  please,  Miss  x^ethcrcliffe,'  answered  the 
little  girl,  *  one  mai/  jump  and  dance  about  if  one  likes, 
you  know,  even  if  one  is  an  inferior  creature  !  Inferior 
creatures  have  their  feelings  ;  and  I'm  so  dull  here, 
where  nothing  ever  happens,  that  I  can't  help  dancing 
about  when  I  hear  a  bit  of  news,  even  if  it's  bad.  It  w 
such  fun  ! ' 

*  I'll  just  tell  you  what  7ni/  belief  is,  Miss  Nether- 
cliffe,'  said  Fanny  Aspenall,  lifting  up  her  voice, 
though  I  dare  say  you  mayn't  care  to  hear  it.  I  believe 
that  Sophy  St.  Clair  is  no  better  than  a  raving,  raging, 
ravaging  lunatic,  that  ought  to  be  shut  up  and  put 
in  chains  ;  and  it's  my  belief  that  me  and  poor  Miss 
Spicer  have  been  in  danger  of  our  lives,  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  with  her  ;  and  that  it's  a  real  mercy  that  she 
didn't  get  up  and  murder  us  in  our  sleep.  All  I  know 
is,  that  she's  taken  lately  to  snivel  at  night,  and  to 
deprive  me  of  my  natural  rest ;  and  my  uncle  has  often 
told  me  that  there  isn't  a  greater  sign  of  madness  out 
than  snivelling  at  night ;  and  it's  a  well-known  thing 
in  our  family  that  there  isn't  a  living  creature  upon 
earth  that  requires  more  natural  sleep  than  an  Aspenall. 
My  uncle  requires  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  and  he  sends 
other  people  to  sleep  in  church,  whether  they  require  it 
or  not.  So  now.  Miss  Nethercliffe,  you  know  my  candid 
opinion  about  your  friend  Miss  St.  Clair,  who's  given 
more  bother  than  she's  worth  ever  since  she  first 
darkened  these  doors.     Amen  ! ' 
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As  Fanny  concluded  lier  ill-natured  speech  tlie  tink- 
ling of  the  front-door  bell,  and  a  heavy  footfall  in  the 
•entrance-hall,  made  known  to  the  girls  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Spriigel,  who  always  delivered  his  lecture  at  three 
o'clock  upon  Monday  afternoons.  Arming  themselves 
with  their  note-books,  they,  one  and  all,  descended  into 
the  dining-room,  and  took  their  places  at  the  long  table. 
By-and-by  the  door  of  the  inner  sanctum  opened,  and 
Miss  Pendragon  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Sophy, 
who  looked  very  pale  and  unhappy,  but  had  evidently 
not  been  crying.  She  took  her  place  with  the  manner 
of  a  person  in  a  dream,  and  commenced  arranging  her 
writing  materials.  Isabella,  knowing  the  terrible  man- 
date which  had  just  gone  forth,  looked  compassionately 
at  her  friend's  face,  and  was  quite  astonished  at  its 
frozen  calm.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Spriigel  unfolded  his 
diagrams  and  commenced  his  lecture,  which  was  upon 
•early  Italian  architecture. 

Pained  at  the  melancholy  expression  upon  the  face 
of  his  favourite  pupil,  the  kind-hearted  Professor  very 
soon  endeavoured  to  provoke  Sophy's  smiles  by  the 
making  of  sundry  mild  puns  and  plays  upon  words. 

^  In  the  assembly  of  architects  held  at  Florence  in 
1420,'  he  was  saying,  '  Brunelleschi  at  last  gained  his 
point :  ...  he  obtained  permission  to  construct  the  new 
cupola,  which  he  almost  completed.  ....  His  third 
building  was  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  which  was  for  so  long 
the  residence  of  the  Medici  family,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  garden  of  Boboli  which  surrounds  it. 
'This  garden,  when  last  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  it, 
was  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder.  "  What  a  pitti,"  I  can 
hear  my  young  friend  Miss  St.  Clair  remarking,  with 
her  accustomed  sprightliness  and  penetration,  "  that 
.such  should  be  the  case ! "  .  .  .' 
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Poor  *  Miss  St.  Clair,'  it  is  needless  to  observe,  was 
remarking  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  she  was  still  pale  and 
mournful  as  before,  and  she  even  seemed  annoyed  at 
the  Doctor's  ill-timed  pleasantry. 

*  And  now,  dear,'  said  Isabella,  when  the  lecture  was. 
over,  and  when  she  and  Sophy  found  themselves  alone 
together  in  the  smaller  schoolroom,  *  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ?  Before  all  this  happened,  where  were  you 
going  to  spend  your  Easter  holidays  ? ' 

*  I  had  hoped,'  answered  Sophy,  *  that  they  would 
have  allowed  me  to  go  home,  and  spend  them  quietly 
by  myself  at  Stillingfleet ;  but  it  seems  there  was  some 
reason  against  my  doing  that.  My  aunt  had  just 
married  again — a  clergyman,  not  at  all  a  nice  person — 
and  she  has  gone  off  with  him  on  a  wedding  tour,  so 
that  I  couldn't  go  to  Dallingridge.  Lady  Hickathrift 
had  invited  me  to  stay  with  her  at  Poynings,  but  I  had 
a  particular  reason  against  wishing  to  stay  there  ;  so^ 
in  the  end,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  pass  the  holi- 
days at  Dallingridge  Rectory,  where,  perhaps,  my  aunt 
is  going  to  live  when  she  comes  back.  An  old  lady 
lives  there  called  Miss  Hornblower,  the  daughter  of  the- 
late  Rector  ;  and  it  was  settled,  I  believe,  that  I  should 
stay  with  her.  She  is  a  very  kind  person,  and  I  like 
her.' 

*  Still,  it  won't  be  very  lively  for  you,  dear,'  said 
Isabella,  *  staying  alone  with  an  old  woman.  I  have 
got  a  little  plan  in  my  head  which,  I  think,  will  do 
very  nicely  instead.  I  want  you  very  much  to  come 
and  stay  with  mc  in  London.  I  have  written  to  papa 
about  it,  and  he  is  charmed  with  the  idea.  I  hope  you 
will  not  disappoint  us.' 

*  Oh,  Isabella,  how  kind  of  you  ! ' 

Sophy   was,    indeed,   deeply   touched   at  Isabella's. 
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S}rmpatli)%  and  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  Before 
this  she  had  felt  like  the  '  crushed  worm,'  but  a  worm 
that  was  either  too  weary  or  too  philosophical  to  '  turn/ 
She  had  begun  almost  to  question  whether  all  power 
of  feeling  keenly  had  not  been  trampled  out  of  her. 
Now  J  however,  she  knew  that  her  old  friend  (or  enemy) 
the  heart,  was  not  altogether  dead.  Isabella  permitted 
her  to  weep  on  for  some  moments  without  interruption. 

*  You  see,'  she  said  at  last,  '  I  have  never  had  any 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  papa,  as  you  know,  is  a 
widower.  He  has  often  said  how  pleased  he  would  be 
if  I  associated  more  with  persons  of  my  own  age  ; 
indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  came  to  "  The 
Cedars." ' 

With  that  nice  tact  which  is  peculiar  to  generous 
natures,  Isabella  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  her 
friend  that,  in  accepting  her  invitation,  she  would  be 
conferring,  instead  of  receiving,  a  favour. 

'But,  aftencarch,  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe?'  said 
Sophy,  still  hesitating ;  '  won't  it  make  Miss  Pendragon 
very  angry,  when  you  return  here,  if  she  knows  that 
you  have  spent  the  holidays  with  an  expelled  girl  V  She 
uttered  these  last  words  in  quite  a  tragical  voice.  Only 
a  short  while  ago,  how  little  did  she  ever  think  that  it 
would  come  to  this  ! 

'  I  shall  never  return  here  again,'  answered  Miss 
Neth er cliff e,  quietly.  '  I  only  came  here  in  order  to 
study  without  interruption,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  I  should  leave  when  I  liked.  Lately,  I  don't 
think  the  school  has  quite  maintained  its  former  high 
standard ;  the  tone  is  not  quite  what  it  was,  not  quite 
what  is  to  be  desired :  in  fact,  I  have  decided  that  my 
schoolgirl  days  are  over.  Several  new  careers  are  open 
to  me  in  the  future.     My  father  requires  me  at  home 
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to  entertain  liis  political  friends,  and  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  his  house.  .  .  .  You  will  let  me  have  your 
answer,  dear  Sophy,  before  post-time  ?' 

'  Oh,  Miss  Nethercliffe,  I  am  so  touched  by  your 
kindness  that  I  can't  answer  at  once  ;  but  I  should  like, 
I  should  very  much  like,  to  stay  with  you.  .  .  .' 

Sophy  was  still  weeping,  and  could  only  answer 
between  her  sobs. 

'  Very  well,'  rejoined  Isabella  cheerfully ;  *  then  I 
shall  write  to  papa,  and  tell  him  that  it's  all  settled. 
And  please  don't  ever  call  me  "  Miss  I*fethcrcliffe  " 
again.     It  sounds  so  dreadfully  formal.' 

*  Oh,  Isahelhi  /'  was  all  Sophy  could  reply  to  this 
new  evidence  of  generosity.  '  How  can  I  ever  prove 
how  much  I  thank  you  ? ' 

*  Some  day,'  said  Isabella,  smiling,  and  taking  her 
hand,  '  I  shall  very  likely  ask  you  to  invite  me  to  stay 
with  you  !  When  I  want  a  thorough  rest  after  the 
dissipations  of  the  season,  and  when  you  are  of  age, 
and  have  come  into  your  property.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  do  /'  exclaimed  Soph}",  brightening ;  *  and 
then  I  can  show  you  all  the  people  and  the  places  I 
have  talked  to  you  about.  You^W.  2)t'0)nise  to  come  and 
stay  with  me  at  Stillingfleet  ?  "VVe  can  go  out  riding 
together  upon  "■  Gammy"  and  ''  Ash- Ash."' 

*  Yes,  I  promise ;  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  this 
is  all  arranged.  Next  Saturday  you  must  come  with 
me  to  Grosvenor  Place,  where  we  shall  pass  the  night, 
and  next  day  join  papa  in  Somersetshire ;  afterwards, 
we  shall  return  to  London.  You  will  write  and  tell 
your  relatives  this,  and  the  old  lady  called  Ilornblower.' 

Yes,  Sophy  would  do  anything  that  Isabella  wished. 
She  felt  like  a  floating  straw  upon  the  stream  of  destiny, 
unable  to  think  or  decide  for  herself ;  it  was  a  comfort 
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to  have  even  so  small  a  portion  of  her  future  arranged 
for  her  hy  another.  It  did,  indeed,  seem  as  if,  of  late, 
she  had  had  to  endure  terrible  things.  The  fact  that 
she  had  been  actually  expelled  from  *  The  Cedars '  was 
one  of  the  very  least  of  her  troubles ;  but  still  it  was 
an  annoyance  and  a  disgrace,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Even  the  *  Grand  Llama  '  herself  had  seemed  vexed  at 
having  been  forced  to  adopt  such  stringent  measures. 

*  I  am  deeply  distressed,  Sophia,'  she  had  said,  after 
delivering  the  fatal  edict.  *  Many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  you  are  deeply  distressing.  ...  I  was, 
indeed,  altogether  unprepared  for  them.  I  have 
written  this  to  your  aunt  to-day.  By-the-by,  your 
aunt  has  lately  remarried,  I  believe.  She  has  married 
a  clergyman  ;  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  future,  he  will 
prove  a  valuable  friend  and  adviser  to  you.  ...  I 
trust,  indeed,  that  he  will.  .  .  .' 

She  looked  down,  as  she  said  this,  at  her  black-silk 
mittens,  and  toyed  with  her  seed-pearl  ring,  as  though 
unable  to  proceed. 

A  letter,  which  Sophy  had  that  morning  received, 
had  done  much  towards  strengthening  the  schoolmistress 
in  her  decision.  As  was  natural  after  what  had  taken 
place  on  the  Sunday,  Sophy  was  anxiously  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  postman.  She  hoped,  and  yet  feared,  that 
Oodfrey  would  write.  But  the  letter  which  Miss 
Pendragon  perused,  and  then  delivered  to  her,  was  in  a 
totally  unknown  handwriting.  It  was  dated  from  Lewes 
Gaol,  having  been  forwarded  from  Little  Stillingfleet, 
and  ran  as  follows  : — 

*  Madam, — Some  weeks  ago,  we  admitted  to  this  gaol  a 
gipsy,  one  Reuben  Goddard  by  name.  He  was  charged  be- 
fore the  local  magistrates  with  poaching,  accompanied  by 
violence  ;  and  he  is  now  awaiting  his  trial  at  the  forthcoming 
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Assizes.     Since  he  has  been  here  his  health  has  been  graduallj 
faihng,  and,  notwithstanding  that  lie  is  an  old  offender,  the 
governor  has,  at  my  recommendation,  been  induced,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  to  relax  some  of  the  most  stringent 
of  the  prison  rules  as  to  diet,  etc.,  in  his  behalf.     There  are 
several  additional  comforts,  which  could  be  procured  for  him 
with  the  help  of  a  little  money,  and  he  has  now  begged  me 
to  solicit  your  interest  in  the  matter,  as  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  claims  upon  the  family.     Your  father,  the  late  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  he  assures  me,  man'ied  his  daughter ;  and  he  states 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  your  father  he  was  in  the  receipt 
of  a  small  pension,  which  has  ceased  since  his  death.     He  is 
inider  the  impression  (which,  however,  is  not  shared  by  me, 
his  medical  attendant)  that  he  has  not  much  longer  to  live ; 
and  he  is  desirous,  he  states,  of  seeing  you  before  he  dies,  in 
order  to  make  some  private  commimication  to  you  respecting 
your  mother.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  begs  me  to 
say  that  he  trusts  you  will  not  delay  favouring  him  with  a 
personal   interview,   which  the  governor  will  be  happy  to 
grant  in  a  case  of  illness,  like  the  present. 

'Awaiting  your  reply,  I  beg  to  remain,  madam,  your 
obedient  servant,  ' 

Here  followed  the  signature  of  the  prison  doctor. 
This  letter  bore  the  date  of  several  days  ago  ;  Jane 
Ford  had  evidently  waited  for  the  weekl}^  visit  of  her 
mcniorlalistaj  the  local  grocer,  before  forwarding  it. 
Who  could  say  what  might  not  have  happened,  in  the 
meantime,  to  Sophy's  misguided  relative  ? 

The  idea  that  any  living  creature,  liowever  unworthy, 
needed  her  help,  and  might  even  die  without  knowing- 
how  ready  she  was  to  afford  it,  troubled  her  greatly^ 
and  added  to  her  daily  increasing  burden  of  cares.  She 
hardly  liked  to  consult  Isabella  upon  the  subject.  What 
w'as  she  to  do  ? 

She    decided   at   length.      To-morrow,   with    Miss 
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Pendragon's  permission,  she  would  start  for  Lewes,  and 
no  one,  save  the  schoolmistress  herself,  need  know 
either  the  object  of  her  journey  or  its  destination.  In 
the  meantime,  she  would  at  once  send,  under  cover 
to  the  doctor,  a  present  of  money  for  her  maternal 
grandfather.  She  turned  all  this  over  in  her  mind 
during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  felt  more 
composed  when  once  she  had  arranged  upon  a  plan  of 
action.     Still,  she  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  sleep. 

From  the  mental  contemplation  of  Reuben  Goddard 
and  his  misfortunes,  she  turned  to  that  of  Godfrey,  and 
to  his  recent  mysterious  appearance  in  church.  She 
guessed  why  he  had  come  there.  All  young  ladies' 
schools  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church  on  Sundays, 
and,  perhaps,  not  being  sure  which  house  was  *  The 
Cedars,'  or  whether  he  would  be  admitted  to  it,  sup- 
posing he  found  it,  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him  of 
meeting  with  Sophy  in  the  very  last  place  in  which  he 
would  have  expected  to  find  her  in  the  old  days.  Had 
he  left  the  neighbourhood  now  and  gone  back  to  Londoji  ? 
"Would  he  return  on  the  following  Sunday  and  appear 
again  in  church  ?  What  had  he  thought  of  her  ex- 
traordinary conduct  ?  Had  he  set  down  her  fainting 
fit  to  its  real  cause, — to  emotion  so  intense  at  sight  of 
him,  that  it  had  been  to  her,  for  some  moments,  even 
as  death  ?  Where  was  he  now,  whilst  she  was  lying 
awake  thinking  of  him  ?  Might  it  not  have  occurred 
to  him  to  steal,  under  cover  of  the  night,  into  the 
garden  of  the  house  in  which  he  must  know  that  she 
felt  like  a  prisoner  ?  Even  now  he  might  be  standing 
under  her  window.  Her  life  had  been  so  interwoven 
with  the  romantic  and  the  marvellous  that  it  seemed  to 
her  only  natural  that  he  shoidd  be  there.  '  The  Child 
of  Elle,'  in  the  old  Border  legend,  came  after  this  fashion 
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to  bear  off  Fair  Emmcline  upon  his  *  steed  so  tall/  out 
of  the  power  of  the  *  carlish  kniglit,  Sir  John  of  the 
north  countrayc  : ' — 

*  Now  day  was  gone,  and  night  was  come, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep — 
All  save  the  Ladye  Emmeline, 
Who  sat  in  her  bower  to  weep. 

And  soon  she  heard  her  true  love's  voice 

Low  whispering  at  the  wall  : 
"  Awake,  awake,  my  dear  ladye  ; 

'Tis  I,  thy  true  love,  call ! 

"  Awake,  awake,  my  ladye  dear, 

And  mount  this  fair  palfraye  ; 
This  ladder  of  ropes  will  let  thee  down — 

I'll  carry  thee  hence  away  ! " ' 

*  Sir  James  the  Rose,'  too,  had  stood  thus  under  the 
window  of  the  fair  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  '  Buchan's 

cruel  lord  : ' — 

'  And  thus  began  to  call : 
"Art  thou,  asleep,  Matilda  dearl 

Awake,  my  love,  awake  ! 
Thy  luckless  lover  on  thee  calls, 

A  long  farewell  to  take  ! " ' 

So  she  went  on  musing  throughout  the  long  night, 
the  desire  to  get  up  and  look  out  of  the  window  at  times 
almost  mastering  her.  Both  Fanny  Aspcnall  and  Emily 
Spicer  seemed  to  be  fast  asleep.  The  rushlight,  which 
was  burning  inside  a  kind  of  perforated  temple,  cast  a 
grim-looking  shadow  upon  one  corner  of  the  ceiling, 
and  threw  a  dim  light  upon  the  two  white  beds  beyond 
her  own.  There  is  something  particularly  unpleasant 
(to  an  imaginative  nature)  in  the  shadow  of  a  rushlight. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Sophy  to  take  the  form  of  a 
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malignant  and  many-eyed  monster,  gazing  down  at  lier 
from  above ;  then  of  a  human  skull ;  now  it  looked  like 
a  gigantic  domino,  with  great  lurid  yellow  spots,  instead 
of  black  ones — the  kind  of  domino  with  which  (and  with 
its  fellows)  a  couple  of  demons  might  play  a  game,  down 
in  the  infernal  regions,  with  a  human  soul  for  the 
stakes ;  every  shape,  in  fact,  taken  by  this  particular 
rushlight  was  disagreeable  and  suggestive  of  unpleasant 
ideas.  How  small  a  thing  it  was,  too,  in  itself,  to  cast 
such  an  enormous  shadow !  It  stood  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  amongst  the  missionary-boxes,  and  Avas  very  little 
taller  than  her  own  particular  box  for  '  The  Relief  of  the 
''Indignant "  Blind.'  .  .  .  This  box  would  have  to  be 
prematurely  unsealed,  now  that  she  was  to  be  expelled. 
Miss  Pendragon  would  be  pleased,  at  any  rate,  with  its 
contents  !  When  all  her  misdoings  had  been  summed 
up  against  her  in  the  morning,  the  fact  of  her  havings 
only  presented  sixpence  to  the  improvised  collection  for 
the  missionaries  was  not  forgotten,  and  she  had  then 
been  unable  to  resist  alluding  to  this  box  with  some 
pride.  Yes,  thanks  to  Tom  Hickathrift's  generosit}-, 
when  opened  it  would  give  forth  a  goodly  sum ;  with 
her  conduct,  in  this  instance,  at  least.  Miss  Pendragon 
would  be  satisfied.  As  these  thoughts  passed  through 
her  mind,  she  glanced  again  in  the  direction  of  the 
mantlepiece,  attracted  by  a  sound  resembling  the  gentle 
scratching  of  a  mouse  and  by  a  sudden  darkening  of  the 
reflection  of  the  rushlight.  Miss  Aspenall  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  light,  with  some  object  in  her  hand. 
Fanny  was  usually  so  fond  of  her  bed,  and  so  chary  of 
what  she  was  in  the  habit  of  designating  her  '  natural 
rest,'  that  Sophy  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  at 
seeing  her  arise  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
with  so  much  caution.     After  looking  at  her  for  a  few 
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seconds  without  being  able  to  perceive  what  she  was 
about,  Sophy,  at  the  risk  of  offending,  called  to  her  in 
a  Avhisper, — 

*  "What  is  it,  Miss  Aspenall  ?  Are  you  looking  for 
anything  that  I  can  find?' 

Fanny  started,  leaving  go  of  the  object  she  held. 

*  There,  now,  Sophy  St.  Clair,  you've  made  me  upset 
all  the  missionary-boxes  into  the  fender !  I  dare  say 
all  their  insides  will  come  out  and  be  lost !  I  only  got 
up  to  look  at  my  watch  by  the  light  of  this  beastly 
thing,  as  I  couldn't  sleep.  Hold  your  tongue,  and 
don't  bother!' 

Though  she  spoke  so  loudly  that  Emily  Spicer  im- 
mediately awoke  with  a  start,  Sophy  was  surprised  at 
her  comparatively  friendly  tone. 

*/ can't  sleep  either  to-night,'  she  ventured  to  re- 
mark. *  It  must  be  something  about  the  weather.  I 
shall  get  up,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  night  it  is.' 

So  saying,  she  arose  and  went  to  the  window,  open- 
ing a  part  of  the  shutters  very  genth',  and  lifting  up  a 
corner  of  the  blind.  The  old  garden,  with  its  clipped 
evergreens  and  straight  pathways,  looked  still  and 
-deserted.  A  pale  misshapen  moon  was  sailing  high  up 
in  the  heavens,  dark  masses  of  cloud  ever  and  anon 
drifting  and  floating  over  her  face.  The  night  was 
wild,  stormy,  and  desolate.  No  *  Child  of  Elle '  was 
standing  under  '  Fair  Emmeline's' window-pane.  She 
let  down  the  blind,  and  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 
Fanny  Aspenall  and  Emily  Spicer  were  apparently  both 
asleep  again.  Shivering  and  miserable,  she  regained  her 
little  white  bed,  and  waited  wearily  for  the  morning. 

Next  day,  just  as  she  was  about  to  consult  Miss 
Pendragon  upon  her  unpleasant  journey,  a  second  letter, 
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witli  the  Lewes  postmark,  was  put  into  her  hand. 
This,  too,  was  from  the  prison  doctor ;  and  after  reading 
it  she  knew  that  Fate  had  relieved  her  of  all  further 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  Reuben  Goddard.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  doctor's  first  letter, 
the  gipsy  had  gradually  lost  strength ;  and  whilst 
Sophy  was  dutifully  purposing  to  obey  his  summons,  he 
had  been  constrained  to  listen  to  a  higher  summons 
himself.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  (the  doctor 
informed  her)  was  disease  of  the  heart,  generated  by 
rheumatic  fever,  from  which  he  had  suif ered  some  years 
ago.  *And'  (continued  the  letter)  *it  will,  no  doubt, 
relieve  you,  madam,  to  know  that,  through  the  kindness 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,  we  were  enabled  to  j^rovide 
Reuben  Goddard  with  all  that  was  needful  in  his 
last  illness.  Sir  Thomas's  generosity  is  all  the  more  to 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  the  prisoner 
was  found  poaching  upon  the  Poynings  estate,  and  that 
Sir  Thomas's  head-keeper  was  the  man  he  assaulted. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  happened  to  be  here  upon  business^ 
visited  Goddard  frequently  whilst  he  was  in  the  infirm- 
ary, and  received  from  him,  I  believe,  the  private  com- 
munication which  he  intended  for  yourself.' 

'  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,'  Sophy  said  to  herself,  as 
she  read  this  concluding  sentence,  ^  seems  always  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  to  do  it  at  the  right  time.  He  is  a 
most  dear,  good  creature ! ' 

Miss  Pendragon  received  the  news  that  Isabella 
was  leaving  '  The  Cedars'  for  good  with  expressions  of 
the  deepest  regret.  At  the  same  time,  as  she  remarked, 
she  could  hardly  have  hoped  that  a  young  lady  possessed 
of  Miss  Nethercliffe's  varied  accomplishments,  could 
have  been  spared  any  longer  from  the  home-circle 
which  she  was  so  well  calculated  to  brighten  and  adorn. 

VOL.  iir.  N 
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Both  Isabella  and  Sophy,  before  departinf^,  delivered 
up  their  collectinj^-boxes,  to  be  opened  by  the  *  Grand 
Llama.'  Each  one  of  Miss  Ncthercliffe's  little  recep- 
tacles was  well  furnished  "with  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Sophy's  box,  when  opened,  contained  two  shillings  and 
ninepence-half penny !   .  .  . 

Miss  Pendragon  said  nothing ;  it  was  no  good  find- 
ing fault  now ;  she  merely  set  aside  the  box,  w' ith  a 
low  sigh  of  disappointment.  Sophy  did  not  make  any 
remark  either — where  would  have  been  the  use  ?  She 
hurled  one  indignant  glance  at  Fann}^  Aspenall,  and 
thought  of  Isabella's  blunt,  outspoken  acquaintance, 
who  robbed  a  church. 

With  Adele  Sophy  had  quite  an  affecting  parting. 

*  I  can  tell  you  my  secret  now,'  the  French  gover- 
ness had  said,  as  she  embraced  her  early  friend.  '  Mr. 
Heathcote  is  the  young  Professor  of  whom  I  used  to 
talk  to  you,  and  we  have  been  married  for  more  than  a 
year.  It  was  he  who  first  informed  me  that  a  French 
governess  was  required  at  ''The  Cedars."  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  he  was  beautiful  as  an  angel  ?  If  he  has 
treated  you  with  some  severity,  you  must  not  think 
hardly  of  him.  He  is  accustomed  to  be  adored,  and 
your  seeming  contempt  wounded  his  sensibility,  which, 
beneath  aii  appearance  of  indifference,  is  extremely 
acute.' 

Upon  the  day  following  after  this  discovery,  Sophy 
St.  Clair  and  Isabella  Is^ethcrcliffe  quitted  '  The  Cedars  ' 
together,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  poet  Shelley 
and  his  friend  Hogg,  when  they  were  expelled  from 
Oxford,  except  that  Miss  Nethercliffe,  in  the  present 
instance,  had  done  nothing  to  offend  the  authorities. 
It  is  true  that  Miss  Pendragon  seemed  pained  and 
>iurprised  when  she  learned  that  Isabella  was  about  to 
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receive  Sophy  as  her  guest ;  she  said  but  little,  how- 
ever ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  final  departure  from 
*  The  Cedars'  went  off  much  more  comfortably  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  little  Miss  Jones,  who 
was  spending  the  Easter  holidays  with  Miss  Pendragon, 
and  who  felt  dull  and  unoccupied  in  her  enforced  soli- 
tude, happened  to  find  herself  alone  in  the  state  draw- 
ing-room, where,  whilst  turning  over  the  books  upon 
the  centre-table,  she  chanced  upon  the  terrible  volume 
in  which  the  names,  and  part  of  the  histories,  of  the 
'old  girls'  were  indelibly  recorded.  Burning  with 
curiosity,  she  turned  impatiently  to  the  S's,  and  there 
read  these  words,  clearly  set  down  in  Miss  Pendragon's 
well-known  handwriting : — 

'  Sophia  St.  Clair,  received  at  "  The  Cedars,"  January 
1839  ;  expelled,  Kaster  1839,  for  highly  objectionable  conduct, 
coupled  with  insubordination.' 


Chapter  XII. 

Faithful  to  his  self-imposed  vow,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  13th  of  April  Godfrey  betook  himself  to  the  garden 
of  the  Palavacini  Yilla.  When  Sophy  had  spoken  of 
him  as  '  tall  and  handsome,  and  very  unhappy-looking,' 
there  had  been  truth  in  her  description ;  but  he  looked 
happier  to-day.  Posy  dreams  and  aspirations  were 
taking  in  his  heart  the  place  of  that  gloomy  presence 
which  had  oppressed  it  for  months.  His  bodily  frame, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  weakened  and  shattered  by  what 
he  had  undergone  ;  strange,  feverish  pulsations,  and 
sudden  marrow-freezing  chills,  came  upon  him  now  in 
almost  hourly  alternation  ;    but  his  inward  man  was 
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eager  and  courageous.  To-day — yes,  probably  to-day 
— he  would  know  whether  what  seemed  to  him  like  a 
star  of  hope  upon  his  horizon  was,  after  all,  only  a 
phantom-firo  ;  yes,  some  manner  of  glad  tidings  might 
come  to  him  this  very  day  !   .  .  . 

He  had  ascertained  at  the  hotel  at  Pegli  that  one 
of  his  suppositions  at  any  rate  had  proved  correct. 
*  The  Miladi  Inglcse,*  who  made  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to 
this  place,  and  who,  as  the  landlord  stated,  '  required 
to  be  furnished  with  everything  of  the  best,'  had 
arrived  that  very  morning. 

Godfrey  had  not  yet  seen  her.  He  had  avoided  her 
purposely,  having  a  superstitious  w4sh  that  on  this  day 
their  first  meeting  should  take  place  in  the  Palavacini 
garden. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  three  o'clock,  and, 
passing  in  at  the  pink  gate-house,  he  made  his  way  at 
once  to  the  lake,  and  sat  himself  down  upon  the  stone 
bench  facing  the  flight  of  steps  which  led  up  from  the 
shadow}"  pathway. 

kSince  he  was  last  here,  he  had  learnt  a  great  many 
details  respecting  this  garden.  He  knew  now  the 
name  of  the  English  familj'  who  had  inhabited  the 
large  white  villa  at  the  time  when  the  Santarellis  lived 
at  the  pink  gate-house.  He  had  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  catastrophe  which  was  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened by  the  side  of  this  melancholy-looking  piece  of 
water;  and  out  of  all  this  he  had  constructed  a  romance 
wondrous  as  a  fairy  tale.  *  Pray  Heaven,'  he  said  to 
himself,  '  that  it  may  not  prove  to  be  a  mere  delusion, 
melting  away  like  a  mirage  upon  my  nearer  approach 
to  it!' 

He  had  said  nothing  to  Padre  Anselmo  of  the  vision 
which  had  grown  up  in  his  mind ;  neither  had  he  re- 
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vealed  himself,  as  lie  had  intended,  to  Mariuccia.  He 
would  Avait  until  events  had  further  developed  them- 
selves ;  but  he  had  sent  to  the  Padre,  and  begged  him 
to  come  to  the  hotel  two  mornings  from  this  day. 
Aftcnvards,  it  would  be  necessary  to  question  Mariuccia 
Santarelli. 

He  remained  musing  by  the  side  of  the  water 
for  some  time,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  the  while  upon 
the  pathway  beyond.  The  place  was  damp,  chilly,  and 
uncanny-looking  as  ever,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
like  summer  elsewhere ;  but,  wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  he  took  no  heed  of  mere  physical  sensations. 

^After  all,'  he  was  thinking  now,  'whatever  happens, 
Godfrey  St.  Clair  is  dead — he  never  was  born.  With 
Dallingridge,  and  all  its  old  memories,  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  It  should  go  to  her  now — no  one  can 
stand  in  her  way  or  dispute  it.  I'm  glad  I  told  Dyer 
how  matters  stood.  .  .  .  He  will  see  that  justice  is 
done ;  and  he  will  prepare  people's  minds  for  the 
coming  change.  Godfrey  St.  Clair  is  dead  ;  but  a  new 
man  lives  and  breathes  in  his  place.  And  she — she 
will  not  be  alarmed  at  any  idle  rumours.  Dyer  will  set 
before  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  besides 
which,  she  has  seen  me.  .  .  .' 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  reflections  by  perceiving, 
between  the  two  rows  of  broken  statues,  the  graceful 
figure  of  a  woman  making  her  way  to  the  place  where 
he  was  sitting.  There  was  no  mistaking  who  it  was, 
although,  as  upon  the  occasion  of  their  previous  meet- 
ing, she  was  veiled  and  shrouded — this  time  in  sombre 
mourning  garments.  Fearing  that  he  might  alarm  her 
by  his  unexpected  presence  if  he  remained  where  he 
was,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  forward  to  meet 
her  as  she  ascended  the  flight  of  stone  steps. 
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'Ah,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  this  is  indeed  a  surprise !  How 
little  I  expected  to  meet  you  here  again !  * 

No  doubt  she  had  received  the  letter  in  which,  when 
acknowledging  her  husband's  bequest,  he  had  informed 
her  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  family  of  the 
St.  Clairs ;  but,  cither  she  had  forgotten  this  now  in  the 
surprise  of  meeting  with  him,  or  else  she  had  deemed  it 
more  generous  to  ignore  it.  After  all,  by  what  other 
name  was  she  to  address  him  ?  Yes,  he  would  let  her 
continue  to  call  him  by  this  name  for  a  little  while ;  he 
would  not  begin  too  soon  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of 
his  destiny.  Now  he  would  merely  revel  in  the  charm 
of  her  presence,  and  listen  to  her  voice. 

'  Yes,  Lady  Henry,  I  am  here,  as  you  see,'  he 
answered ;  '  and  not  quite  by  accident,  if  you  will  par- 
don the  confession.  I  heard  that  you  were  expected  at 
the  hotel,  and  guessed  from  what  you  said  last  year 
that  I  might  find  you  here.  There  are  many  things 
about  which  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you.  I  had 
ventured  to  write  you  a  second  letter,  but  I  do  not 
fancy  you  have  received  it.' 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  as  he  said  this. 
The  strange  feeling  of  languor  which  he  had  experi- 
enced lately  from  time  to  time  was  coming  over  him 
again,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
continue. 

'How  cold  you  are!'  said  Lady  Henry,  after  she  had 
grasped  his  hand.  'You  look  pale  and  tired.  Come  and 
sit  down  on  this  bench.' 

They  sat  down  together  in  the  place  which  Godfrey 
had  just  quitted.     Lady  Henry  still  held  his  hand. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said  at  length,  *  whether  you  have 
been  ill  since  I  saw  you  last,  or  if  any  trouble  has 
fallen  upon  you?     You  are  so  changed!' 
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*I  ought  not  to  speak  of  my  own  troubles/ answered 
the  young  man  deferentially.  *  You  have  had  sorrows, 
too,  since  last  we  met  in  this  place  —  one  great 
sorrow  .  .  .  / 

'  Yes  ;  I  have  had  sorrows  all  my  life ;  and  now, 
Henry  is  gone  !  Everything  I  love  seems  to  be  torn 
from  me.  I  dare  say  that  /,  too,  shall  seem  to  you 
changed.' 

As  she  said  this  she  lifted  her  veil,  and  Godfrey 
saw  that,  although  her  face  was  still  beautiful,  her  hair 
was  almost  entirely  white. 

'  Oh,'  he  cried  regretfully,  *  your  beautiful  hair ! ' 

*  Yes,  my  "  beautiful  hair  "  is  beautiful  no  longer ; 
but  I  have  really  no  right  to  be  quite  such  an  old  woman 
yet,  though  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother  !  No, 
it  is  not  always  the  j^ears  which  make  us  old  and  un- 
sightly; it  is  what  they  have  brought  with  them.' 

As  she  spoke  she  readjusted  her  veil;  by-and-by  she 
continued : — 

*  Yes,  we  became  quite  friends  last  year,  you  and  I, 
did  we  not  ?  and  in  such  a  very  little  while !  That 
proves  there  exists  some  sort  of  sympathy  between  us ; 
and  now  that  I  am  such  a  very  old  woman,  with  white 
hair,  I  think  I  need  not  crush  my  feelings  when  they 
are  so  anxious  to  assert  themselves.  I  should  like  to 
tell  you,  however,  what  Avas  the  first  cause  of  my 
interest  in  you.  You  know,  of  course,  that  sometimes 
here  in  the  world  one  meets  with  extraordinary  chance 
likenesses — people  who  have  a  look,  or  an  expression, 
or  a  tone  of  voice,  reminding  one  irresistibly  of  otJier 
people. — people  who  bore  them  no  relationship  what- 
ever ? ' 

Yes,'  answered  Godfrey''  fervently,  '  I  can  remember 
a  curious  instance  of  this  kind  myself.' 
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He  called  to  mind  the  portrait  of  Captain  Godfrey 
St.  Clair,  in  his  red  coat  and  powdered  mg,  and,  re- 
membering the  singular  likeness  which  existed  between 
this  picture  and  liinisolf,  lie  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
very  remarkable  chance-resemblances  were  to  be  met 
with  sometimes. 

*  Well,  then,'  continued  his  companion,  in  a  lower 
voice,  *  once,  a  long  time  ago,  before  I  was  married,  I 
had  a  brother,  but  he  was  not  to  me  what  brothers 
usually  are.  He  was  several  years  older  than  myself  ; 
my  father  and  mother  had  died  when  "^^'c  were  both 
quite  young ;  and  I  may  say  that  then — before  I  had 
ever  known  any  other  kind  of  affection — my  brother 
George  was  everything  to  me — comrade,  adviser,  friend, 
nearly  all  that  a  man  can  ever  be  to  a  woman.  I  lived 
with  an  uncle  and  aunt — quite  elderly  people,  leading 
a  very  dull  and  quiet  life,  down  in  a  grand  old  house  in 
the  Midland  Counties.  Well,  when  this  boy  used  to 
come  back  from  school,  and  afterwards  from  Oxford, 
he  seemed  such  a  contrast  to  all  my  other  surroundings ; 
he  used  to  bring  life  and  youth,  and  freedom  and 
happiness,  with  him,  and  turn  the  old  house  into  a 
paradise.  Once,  too,  when  he  was  quite  a  man,  and 
just  about  to  go  into  the  Guards,  he  brought  back  with 
him  a  college  friend — a  friend  who  admired  his  good 
qualities  almost  as  much  as  I  did  myself,  and  who  felt 
for  him  the  sincerest  affection.  This  friend  used  after- 
wards to  come  down  to  see  us  very  often.  At  first  I 
could  not  understand  why ;  but  I  found  out  in  time : 
just  before  my  brother  left  England  his  friend  proposed 
to  me,  and  we  were  married ;  in  a  word,  it  was  poor 
dear  Henry.  .  .  .' 

^  And   your  brother?'   asked  Godfrey,  anxious    to 
divert  her  attention  froiu  so  sad  a  luemory. 
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*  My  brother,'  she  rejoined,  in  a  broken  voice,  *  left 
England  with  his  regiment,  the  Coldstream  Guards — it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  War — and  I  never 
saw  him  again.     He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Burgos.' 

For  a  few  moments  she  paused,  unable,  apparently, 
to  continue.     Godfrej'  also  remained  silent. 

'  Though  this  all  happened  so  long  ago,'  she  went 
on  by-and-by,  *  you  see  I  can't  speak  of  it  without  tears 
....  But  now  I  must  pass  on  to  the  part  about  the 
likeness.  When  I  came  up  these  A^ery  steps  last  year 
with  my  husband,  and  saw  you  standing  at  the  top  of 
them,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  started  ;  for  at  that 
moment  you  looked  so  like  George  that  I  almost  fancied 
I  saw  his  ghost.' 

*  And  you  can  think  of  no  reason  for  this  likeness?' 
He  asked  this  with  a  beating  heart,  and  waited 

eagerly  for  a  reply. 

*  No  ;  there  is,  alas,  no  reason  for  it !  Would  that 
there  were  !  I  am  almost  alone  in  the  world  now ;  all 
my  near  relations  are  dead.' 

*  A  near  relation  of  yours  died  near  this  spot.'  He 
was  about  to  utter  these  words,  but  he  checked  himself. 
After  all,  though  his  fairy  castle  micjJit  only  be  a  delu- 
sion, he  would  not  dash  it  to  the  ground  too  soon ! 

*  And  now,'  said  Lady  Henry  sadly,  *  I  have  told 
you  why  you  at  once  inspired  me  with  interest,  in  order 
that  you  mayn't  think  that  I'm  a  mad  woman.  .  .  . 
Let  me  leave  these  flowers  here,  and  then  let  us  go  back 
....  It's  getting  damp  and  chilly.' 

She  drew  from  under  her  cloak  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  placed  it  sadly  uj^on  the  white  memorial-stone. 
Godfrey  knew  all  about  this  stone  now,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Then,  together,  they  passed  down  the 
shadowy  pathway,  and  so  through  the  gate-house  into 
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the  town.     Godfrey  offered   his   comi)anion  his   arm, 

which  she  did  not  refuse ;  as  she  had  said,  some  sort 

of  mysterious  sympathy  existed  between  them,  which 

neither  the  one  nor  [the  other  cared,  at  that  moment,  to 

resist. 

♦  #*♦** 

Two  mornings  afterwards,  when  Padre  Anselmo 
arrived  at  the  hotel  at  Pegli,  he  found  the  whole  place 
in  confusion.  The  young  Englishman,  who  had  been 
so  long  in  the  neighbourhood  that  (the  landlord  de- 
clared) he  felt  towards  him  almost  as  a  brother,  had 
been  taken  mysteriously  ill  on  the  previous  day.  He 
was  delirious  now,  and  the  doctor  had  ordered  him  to 
be  bled,  and  then  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  He  had 
had  the  seeds  of  this  malignant  fever  about  him  for 
some  time,  the  doctor  thought,  but  he  had  paid  no  heed 
to  it.  Like  most  Englishmen,  he  was  careless  about 
himself.  The  MilacU  Inglesc,  who  had  not  long  arrived, 
and  who  knew  this  young  gentleman  before,  was  deeply 
concerned  at  hearing  of  his  indisposition.  She  had 
begged  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  see  him,  and  to 
minister  to  his  requirements ;  but  fearing  lest  it  would 
agitate  the  young  man,  and  perhaps  retard  his  recovery, 
if  this  charming  lady  took  upon  herself  the  fatiguing 
duties  of  a  nurse,  the  doctor  had  not  permitted  her  to 
visit  him  yet.  His  ravings  were  in  English,  only  a  few 
words  of  which  the  landlord  understood ;  but  of  one 
thing  he  could  be  certain — constantly  he  had  called  out 
for  Padre  Anselmo,  as  though  he  desired  much  to  see 
him;  and  even  in  his  calmer  moments,  when  the  delirium 
was  not  upon  him,  he  had  inquired,  with  evident 
anxiety,  '  Where  is  Padre  Anselmo  ?  He  has  not  yet 
arrived  ?  I  had  thought  that  long  ere  this  he  would 
have   been   here.'      The   good    old   man   was   beyond 
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measure  touched  at  these  words ;  Godfrey,  and  his  mis- 
fortunes, had  interested  him  deeply,  and  he  was  sin- 
cerely distressed  at  hearing  of  his  serious  illness. 

*  Santa  Maria  !  ^  he  exclaimed,  lifting  up  his  hands 
*Povero  giovane  !  povero  glovane  ! ' 

Padre  Anselmo  Giubelei  had  been  confined  to  the 
house  nearly  all  the  winter,  and  had  only  lately  per- 
mitted himself  to  take  the  outer  air.  Being  unable  to 
walk,  on  account  of  his  affliction,  his  usual  mode  of 
progression  was  by  means  of  a  small  '  go-cart,'  formed 
of  an  oblong  wooden  box  supported  upon  casters.  For  a 
few  soldi  he  readily  obtained  some  village  urchin  to  draw 
him  in  this  primitive  conveyance  ;  and  he  had  arrived 
thus  at  the  hotel  upon  this  particular  morning,  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  large  blue-cotton  um- 
brella :  for  Godfrey,  when  desiring  to  confront  the 
Padre  with  the  English  miladi,  had  satisfied  himself 
that  he  could  not  infiict  upon  her  a  visit  to  his  squalid 
residence  at  Sestri. 

The  urchin  who  had  propelled  the  go-cart,  having 
wheeled  it  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  porie- 
cochere  of  the  hotel,  ran  off  to  play  with  some  of  his 
barelegged  acquaintances  upon  the  unsavoury  beach, 
and  the  old  man  was  left  patiently  to  await  his  return. 

As  he  was  waiting  thus,  and  conversing  with  the 
landlord,  the  English  lady  came  out  of  the  hotel.  She 
was  going  to  sit  under  the  trees  in  the  garden  with  her 
book,  in  order  that  she  might  see  and  question  the 
doctor  after  his  visit  to  Godfrey.  Only  in  one  way 
could  she  explain  the  unusual  interest  which  she  took 
in  this  young  man,  which,  she  said  to  herself,  would 
seem  to  most  peoj^le  like  a  mere  wanton  caprice. 

She  was  anxious  that  a  regular  nurse  should  be  pro- 
vided for  him,  having  little  faith  in  the  ministrations, 
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liowcvtT  kindly  iutcntionod,  of  oitlior  the  landlord  or 
his  housekeeper — the  bearded  eronc  ;  and  her  owu 
maid,  although  quite  willino'  to  place  her  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  good-looking  stranger,  was  young 
and  inexperienced.  She  was  turning  this  over  in  her 
mind  as  she  came  out  of  the  hotel, 

'This,'  said  the  landlord,  raising  his  straw  hat,  and 
indicating,  with  his  dirty  bt^ewelled  hand,  the  old  priest 
in  the  go-cart,  *  is  the  Padre  Anselmo  Giubelei.  He  is 
here  at  the  request  of  my  imfortunatc  guest,  who  now 
lies  on  his  bed  of  suffering.     The  Padre  is  his  friend.' 

Ijady  Henry  bowed  kindly  to  the  old  man,  and 
paused  under  the  archway.  Presently  she  bethought 
her  that  he  might  be  able  to  advise  her.  Sisters  of 
Charity,  whose  mission  it  was  to  go  forth  and  minister 
to  the  sick,  were  easily  to  be  obtained  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  This  old  priest  might  know  of  some  good 
woman  who,  for  the  love  of  God,  would  instal  herself  by 
Godfrey's  bedside,  and  minister  to  his  requirements,  she 
herself  assisting  her  as  soon  as  the  doctor  would  permit 
her  to  have  access  to  him.  Yes  ;  she  would  make 
inquiries  of  this  old  priest. 

The  Padre  knew  of  the  very  person  that  was  re- 
quired— a  worthy  woman,  a  Sister,  who  had  constantly 
done  service  in  large  hospitals,  and  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  treatment  of  patients  attacked  by 
fever.  He  would  communicate  with  this  person,  and 
he  would  send  her  forthwith  to  the  hotel,  where  the 
noble  English  lady  should  speak  with  her  ;  and  the 
l^idre  would  be  astonished  indeed  if  all  who  conversed 
with  her  were  not  struck  with  her  intelligence  and 
experience. 

This  was,  at  any  rate,  satisfactory.  Lady  Henry 
determined  that  she  would  engage  this  person,  and  that 
she  would  not  dream  of   leaving  Pegli  herself   until 
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Godfrey  was  well  on  his  way  towards  recovery.  She 
was  impatient  to  see  more  of  him,  to  study  his  move- 
ments, his  voice,  his  general  bearing,  and  to  solve,  if 
possible,  the  mystery  which  hung  over  him,  to  which 
he  had  alluded  in  his  letter — a  letter  she  had  read  care- 
lessly at  the  time,  for  she  had  received  it  when  crushed 
by  her  recent  bereavement,  but  the  purport  of  which 
had  been  exciting  her  curiosity  ever  since.  Yes  ;  when 
Godfrey  recovered,  there  were  many  questions  which 
she  must  ask  him ;  and  till  then,  she  Avould  remain  at 
Pegli  and  watch  over  him,  even  an  tJiough  she  had  been 
/lis  mother.  .  .  . 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  the 
doctor  came  suddenly  out  of  the  doorway.  He  was 
walking  hurriedl}^  and  being  in  the  act  of  snuff- taking, 
was  not  looking  before  him,  so  that  he  nearly  upset 
Padre  Anselmo  Giubclei  in  his  little  box. 

'  A  thousand  pardons  .  .  .  amico ;  but  the  sunlight 
blinded  me  !     Ah  !  it  is  the  Padre  xVnselmo  ! ' 

'  How  is  your  patient,  doctor  ?  The  young  English- 
man ?  Is  the  attack  a  severe  one  ?  When  will  he  be 
convalescent  ? ' 

The  English  lady,  the  landlord,  and  Padre  Anselmo, 
asked  these  questions  in  a  breath.  All  three  were  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  the  doctor^s  face. 

*  There  are  perplexities,'  he  said  hesitatingly,  *  very 
serious  complications ;  the  English  constitution  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  an  Italian.  I  have  a  friend  who 
has  practised  in  England,  and  who  happens  now  to  be 
staying  in  Genoa.  I  am  about  to  ask  him  to  pronounce 
upon  the  Sujnorc.  We  will  see  in  good  time  what  is 
his  opinion  .  .  .  but  I  am  full  of  fears.' 

'  You  do  not  mean,'  gasped  Lady  Henry,  turning 
pale,  *  that  he  is  in  any  danger  ?  .  .  .  that  he  is  going 
to  die  r 
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She  looked  imploringly  in  the  doctor's  face  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  he  was  struck  with  her 
expression  of  agony. 

*  8he  is  his  mother,'  he  thought  to  himself,  by  way 
of  explanation,  *  Had  I  known  it,  I  should  have  been 
more  careful  of  my  words.  .  .  .  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,'  he  added  aloud,  '  and  must  hoj^e  for  the  best.  In 
the  meantime,  I  go  in  search  of  my  friend.' 

He  passed  out  into  the  courtyard,  as  though  anxious 
to  make  his  escape.  Lady  Henry  was  unable  to  control 
her  emotion. 

The  Padre,  too,  was  already  mourning  his  young 
friend  as  one  past  hope. 

*  Ah,  Bio!'  he  was  exclaiming,  as  he  swayed  himself 
to  and  fro  in  his  narrow  wooden  box.  '  Santa  Vergine  ! 
What  a  misfortune  !  ...  So  amiable  a  youth  .  .  .  ! ' 

Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  Pausing 
in  his  pious  ejaculations,  he  turned  eagerly  to  Lad}'' 
Henry,  raising  one  hand  to  heaven,  as  though  to 
accentuate  his  words. 

Under  the  influence  of  excitement,  most  Souther- 
ners seem  to  become  indiscreet,  and  certainly,  could  the 
sick  man  upstairs  have  listened  to  his  present  speech, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  a 
breach  of  confidence. 

'  There  is  one  other  woman/  he  said,  *  0  noble  and 
most  illustrious  lady !  who,  besides  the  Sister  of  whom 
I  told  3'ou,  should  be  summoned  at  once  to  the  deathbed 
of  this  unfortunate  young  man ;  if,  indeed,  as  the  doctor 
had  led  us  to  fear,  he  is  so  near  his  last !  .  .  Mariuccia 
Santarelli — living  now  at  Diana  Marina  with  a  fisher- 
man called  Beppo — the  wife  of  that  Santarelli  who, 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  murdered  his  brother  not 
far  from  this  very  place,  and  who  is  now  working  at 
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Nice  as  a  convict.  This  woman  should  be  sent  for  in 
all  haste  to  look  once  more  upon  him  before  he  dies. 
She  is  his  mother  ! ' 


Chapter  XIII. 

After  passing  nearly  a  fortnight  in  Somersetshire, 
Sophy  returned  with  Lord  Nethercliffe  and  his  daughter 
to  London,  and  took  iip  her  abode  in  Grosvenor  Place. 
This  was  about  the  time  when  she  had  expected  either 
to  go  back  to  Little  Stillingfleet,  or  to  proceed  to 
Dallingridge  Hectory  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Hornblower, 
but  her  friends  would  not  hear  of  her  leaving  them 

yet. 

*  Your  aunt  is  still  abroad,  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,* 
Lord  Nethercliffe  remarked,  when  they  were  talking 
over  the  subject  of  her  departure.  *  And  it  may  be 
quite  possible  that  these  new  responsibilities,  which  she 
has  lately  undertaken,  may  interfere  with  her  taking 
you  into  society  this  summer.  The  season  has  already 
commenced,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  Avould 
be  very  unnatural  for  a  young  thing  like  yourself  to  be 
buried  in  the  country  at  such  a  time.  Of  course,  if  we 
have  rendered  ourselves  so  disagreeable  to  you  during 
your  stay  with  us,  that  you  positively  cannot  endure  us 
any  longer,  that  is  quite  a  different  affair  ! ' 

As  his  lordship  made  this  remark,  which,  it  is  need- 
less to  inform  the  reader,  partook  merely  of  the  nature 
of  persiflage,  he  smiled  upon  Sophy  with  the  greatest 
possible  urbanity,  displaying,  as  he  did  so,  his  even 
white  teeth,  of  which  his  daughter  was  particularly 
proud.  Isabella  was,  indeed,  inordinately  proud  of 
everything  belonging  to,  and  concerning,  her  father. 
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She  seemed  honestly  to  consider  him  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  and  as  she  desired  that  all  the  world 
should  share  her  opinion,  she  let  no  opportunity  pass  by 
of  impressing  it  upon  her  friend.  Sophy  herself,  not- 
withstanding that  she  was  deeply  grateful  for  all  the 
kindness  which  liad  been  shown  her,  and  that  she  was 
generally  much  influenced  by  her  friend's  ideas,  was 
unable  to  feel  precisely  as  she  did  upon  this  subject. 
To  hct'y  Lord  Nethercliffe  appeared  to  be  an  ambitious 
mediocrity  ;  a  gooseberrj'-bush,  which  imagined  itself 
to  be  a  cedar  ;  and  she  had  not  been  in  his  company 
five  minutes  before  she  fancied  she  perceived  that  he 
had  long  ago  finished  growing.  She  fancied,  too,  that 
perhaps  he  was  just  the  least  hit  egotistical  and  self- 
indulgent  ;  and  she  did  not  feel  certain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  manner  in  which  his  daughter  adored  him,  that 
lie  would  have  been  prepared,  had  the  occasion  de- 
manded, to  make  any  very  important  personal  sacrifices 
for  her.  Being  a  keen  observer,  she  could  not  avoid 
remarking  that,  in  helping  Isabella  and  herself,  at 
luncheon  or  dinner,  he  would  invariably  reserve  for 
himself  the  liver-wing  of  the  chicken,  or  the  heads 
of  the  red  mullets  ;  had  woodcocks  been  in  season,  he 
would  probabh^  have  monopolised  the  legs  and  the 
trail ;  whilst,  at  five  o'clock,  he  would  always  secure  the 
first  cup  of  tea — before  the  pot  had  been  watered — and 
the  centre  laj^er  of  the  muffin  or  crumpet,  as  the  case 
might  be.  He  did  all  this,  however,  with  much  apparent 
frankness  and  ingenuousness,  and  with  none  of  those 
covert,  uneasy  movements,  which  are  usually  the  accom- 
paniments of  conscious  guilt ;  so  that,  after  all,  Sophy 
might  have  been  mistaken. 

Isabella,  at  any  rate,  was  totally  blind  to  the  parental 
shortcomings.      The  word   *  jiapa ' — which  she  had  a 
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way  of  pronouneiiio'  <■  papr/?r,'  just  as  some  people  are 
wont  to  allude  to  the  Deity  as  '  Gaud'  thinking,  no 
doubt,  by  resonant  and  sonorous  sound,  to  add  glory  and 
dignity  to  the  name — seemed,  in  her  estimation,  to  be 
synomTiious  with  Power,  Honour,  Greatness — in  a  word, 
with  Omnipotence. 

This  was  the  little  hole  in  Isabella's  intellectual 
nrmour,  and  it  would  have  occasioned  Sophy  some  sur- 
prise had  she  not  remembered  that  even  great  minds 
are  said  to  possess  a  vulnerable  point.  If  one  could 
have  believed  all  Isabella's  amiable  insinuations.  Lord 
Nethercliife  was  in  reality  the  chief  governing  power 
in  England,  whilst  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  were 
only  so  many  insignificant  puppets  dancing  in  obedience 
to  his  will.  But  it  was  principally  over  the  City  of 
London  that  his  lordship  (to  judge  by  Miss  Nether- 
cliffe's  assertions)  was  supposed  to  hover  like  a  benevo- 
lent genius.  There  appeared  to  be  no  evil  or  incon- 
venience, however  great  or  small,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  remedy  or  abolish.  « 

'  Papair '  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  kind  of  universal 
benefactor.  His  name  was  associated  with  nearly  every 
good  work  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  soon  became  so 
familiar  to  Sophy — printed  in  large  letters  upon  pro- 
spectuses of  projected  railways  and  insurance  com- 
panies, as  a  director  of  hospitals  and  '  homes,*  and  as 
the  principal  contributor  to  almost  every  leading  chixrity 
— that  she  was  only  surprised  when  she  failed  to  per- 
ceive it ;  and  even  Isabella,  much  as  she  desired  the 
far-spreading  of  his  glory,  had  become  somewhat  case- 
hardened  in  this  respect. 

*  How  charming  those  gardens  are  opposite  ! '  Sophy 
exclaimed  one  morning,  when  she  had  gone  into  her 
friend's  room  before  breakfast.     It  was  one  of  the  first 
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really  mild  days ;  and  Isabella,  who  was  seated  at  her 
dressinp^- table,  had  opened  the  window  as  high  as  it 
would  go.  From  where  Sophy  was  standing  the  inter- 
vening roadway  was  concealed,  and  the  groimds  of 
Buckingham  Palace  looked  green  and  sylvan  in  the 
spring  sunshine.  '  I  A\'ish  we  could  go  over  and  walk 
in  them.  The  Queen  might  really  allow  it — not  to 
eren/bodt/,  of  course,  but  to  two  respectable,  harmless 
people  like  us.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  run  out  now 
and  feed  those  ducks  without  dressing  one's  self  up 
smartly ;  and  we  would  promise  never  to  go  when  we 
saw  the  Royal  Standard  floating.  Little  bridges  could  be 
thrown  out  over  the  road  from  the  windows  of  the  privi- 
leged houses ;  and  those  who  were  admitted  might 
wear  some  distinguishing  badge,  or  a  kind  of  order.' 

'  Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice,  and  I  think  you  will 
see,'  said  Isabella,  as  she  stuck  in  her  last  hair-pin 
with  decision,  *  that  by  this  time  next  year  what  you 
suggest  will  have  come  to  pass.  Papaw,  who  is  always, 
as  you  know,  in  favour  of  Reform,  is  going  to  agitate 
about  it  in  the  House.  That  horrid  old  tree,  too,  which 
is  quite  an  eyesore,  ought  to  be  cut  down  ;  it  has  been 
dead  for  many  years,  and  it  spoils  the  look  of  the 
gardens.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  there  exactly  opposite  to  our  windows.  Pa- 
paw  will  see  about  it  when  he  has  time.' 

'  Oh,  I  like  that  old  tree ! '  exclaimed  Sophy  regret- 
fully. '  I  do  hope  Lord  Nethercliffe  won't  have  it  cut 
down  !  It  is  so  twisted  and  gnarled  and  country-look- 
ing. I  don't  care  about  its  having  no  leaves.  It  looks 
like  an  old  man  stretching  out  his  arms  and  begging 
for  mercy  ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  dear  old 
trees  down  at  my  own  home.' 

Isabella  had  finished  dressing  by  this  time,  and  the 
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two  girls  went  do^vll  together  into  the  breakfast-room. 
Lord  Nethercliffe  was  already  established,  reading  the 
morning  papers,  in  one  of  the  most  comfortable  of  the 
•easy  chairs. 

*  Sophy  and  I  have  been  looking  out  of  window  at 
the  gardens  opposite,'  said  Isabella,  as  she  advanced  to 
embrace  her  father,  '  and  she  says  that  she  hopes,  after 
all,  you  won't  have  that  horrid  old  tree  cut  down. 
Oddly  enough,  she  admires  it — don't  you,  Sophy  ?  She 
says  it  looks  like  an  old  man  begging  for  mercy.' 

*  Very  well,  my  dear,'  rejoined  his  lordship,  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek 
of  his  daughter  ;  '  as  Miss  St.  Clair  wishes  it,  the  tree 
shall  remain.  It  shall  never  be  felled  whilst  /  have 
any  influence  with  the  public — there  it  shall  remain, 
my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  exactly  opposite  these  windows, 
where  it  will  serve  to  remind  us  of  you  when  you  have 
left  us  :  if,  indeed,  any  such  reminder  is  required.  And 
now,  as  you  seem  to  have  such  a  kindly  feeling  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  an  old  man's  privilege — I 
don't  see,  my  dear,  why,  at  my  age,  I  should  not  be 
favoured  with  a  kiss — there !  Dear  Bella's  chosen 
friend  will  always  seem  to  me  like  another  daughter.' 

Having  thus  paternall}^  embraced  the  two  young 
ladies.  Lord  Nethercliffc  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  keeping  the  papers  within  reach,  in  order  that  he 
might  glance  at  them  from  time  to  time  during  the  repast. 

*  Ah,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  little  while,  after  he  had 
taken  his  first  look  at  the  Momincj  Post,  '  poor  Wroxeter 
has  gone  over  to  the  majority  !  .  .  .  I  had  heard  that  he 
was  not  expected  to  last  many  days.  His  brother,  Henry 
Davenport,  has  just  missed  the  marquisate,  dying,  as 
he  did,  last  year.     There  will  be  a  vacant  Garter.' 
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Sophy  was  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  maimers  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  world — above 
all,  so  imused  to  their  manner  of  speech — that  she  did 
not  at  once  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase,  *  Gone 
over  to  the  majority,'  fancying  it  jDOssessed  merely  a 
political  significance.  It  took  her  at  least  three 
seconds,  too,  to  understand  about  the  '  vacant  Garter ;  * 
but  at  last,  without  displaying  her  simplicity,  she  made 
out  that  Lord  AYroxeter  (in  whom  she  felt  no  interest 
whatever)  was  dead,  and  that  his  Order  of  the  Garter 
would  pass  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  Lord 
Nethercliffe,  in  the  meantime,  was  murmuring,  half  to 
himself,  from  the  Morning  Post, — 

*"VVe  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wroxeter,  K.G.,  which  took  place  last  night  at  his 
residence  in  Berkele^^Square,  after  a  short,  though  severe, 
illness.  .  .  .  The  deceased  peer,  Robert  Leof ric  Daven- 
port, third  Marquis  of  Wroxeter,  Earl  Davenport, 
Viscount  Dorington,  and  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  born  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1772,  and  w^as 
consequently  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  As  his  lord- 
ship was  unmarried,  and  as  his  brother,  Lord  Henry 
Davenport,  who  would  have  inherited  the  marquisate, 
pre-deccased  him  only  last  year,  leaving  no  issue,  the 
title  becomes  extinct,  whilst  the  large  landed  posses- 
sions pass,  we  believe,  to  a  distant  cousin.  As  Earl 
Davenport,  the  late  Marquis  represented  Dorington 
for  many  years,  in  the  Liberal  interest ;  and,  since 
his  succession  to  the  family  honours,  he  took,  until 
quite  lately,  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  only 
withdrawing  from  the  business  of  the  State  when 
compelled  to  do  so  by  his  failing  health.  .  .  .' 

*  1  wonder  who  "will  have  the  Garter  ? '  muttered  his 
lordship  meditatively,  as  he  finished  reading. 
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*  I  tliink  /  know/  said  Isabella,  with  an  arcli  ex- 
pression ;  and  rising  from  her  place,  she  whispered 
something  in  her  father's  ear. 

*  Nonsense  !  nonsense,  child  ! '  Lord  NethcrclifPe 
exclaimed  deprecatingly,  but  looking  pleased,  never- 
theless. '  It  is  very  rarely  given  to  a  person  under  the 
rank  of  an  earl,  however  much  he  may  deserve  it/ 

^^qW.,  we  shall  see, ^  Isabella  rejoined,  compressing 
her  lips  and  buttering  her  toast  in  a  prophetic  manner. 
*  But  I  know  what  I  think  !' 

'  This  foolish  child  of  mine,'  said  Lord  NetherclifPe, 
appealing  to  Sophy,  and  indicating  Isabella  with  a 
flourish  of  his  well-shaped  hand,  *  is  positively  under 
the  impression,  I  verily  believe,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair, 
that  I  am  not  only  entitled  to  every  honour  and  dig- 
nity in  the  kingdom,  but  that,  being  entitled  to  them, 
I  shall  actuall}^  have  them  conferred  upon  me.  For 
the  two,  I  must  impress  upon  you,  my  child,  do  not 
always  go  together.  Assuming  my  deserts  to  be  even 
what  you  imagine  them,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  the  most  meritorious  actions  are  the  most 
generously  recompensed.  You  two  young  creatures, 
who  have  so  lately  imbibed  knowledge  at  the  fount  (under 
the  shades  of  those  classic  cedars — eh.  Miss  St.  Clair  ?), 
must  have  perceived  many  examples  of  this  national 
ingratitude  in  history.  At  present  I  can  only  call 
to  mind  the  somewhat  hackneyed  example  of  the 
Gracchi,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  who,  after  having  done 
all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  just  laws  brought 
in  by  Licinius,  were  not  only  unrecompensed  by  the 
ungrateful  Romans,  but,  as  Miss  St.  Clair  will  no 
doubt  remember,  actually  perished  by  their  hands. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  celebrated  case  of  Miltiades, 
who,  upon  his  return  to  Athens,  after  gaining  so  bril- 
liant a  victory  at   Marathon.  .  .  .  Isabella,  my  dear, 
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the  least,  leaM  little  drop  more  tea — no  sugar  !  Thank 
you,  a  thousand  tunes,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair ;  I  am 
ashamed  to  trouble  you.  .  .  .  History,  in  fact,  is  full 
of  instances  of  want  of  appreciation  for  services  be- 
stowed upon  tlie  State.  However,  one  can  but  do  one's, 
duty,  and  endeavour  to  study  conscientiously  every 
matter  connected  with  the  public  weal !  And  now, 
which  of  you  two  dear  girls  will  walk  down  with  me 
to  the  House  ?  I  am  on  a  Committee  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  should  greatly  enjoy  the  walk.  The  brougham 
shall  be  there  to  take  back  whoever  will  be  my  com- 
panion. Ah,  I  forgot,  my  dear  Bella,  it  was  this 
morning  that  you  had  settled  to  ride  your  new  horse  !  * 

'  Oh,  indeed,  papa  dear,'  protested  Miss  Netlier- 
cliff e,  *  I  would  willingly  give  up  riding  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  walk  with  you.  I  can  easily  put  off 
my  ride  till  to-morrow.' 

'  But  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  do  so,  my  dear  child,' 
exclaimed  his  lordship  decidedly.  '  No  !  ^o  one  can 
say,  I  trust,  that  I  am  a  selfish  father.  I  would  not  for 
worlds,  my  dear  Bella,  deprive  you  of  your  ride.  Joseph 
will,  of  course,  ride  behind  you  upon  "  Chancellor."  I 
may  require  the  cob,  perhaps,  after  luncheon ;  and  I 
can  run  down  to  the  House  by  myself,  unless  Miss 
St.  Clair  would  like  a  little  morning  walk  with  an 
old  fogey  ?' 

'  I  am  sure,'  answered  Isabella  promptly,  *  that 
Sophy  will  be  delighted  to  go — won't  you,  Sophy  ? 
She  wanted  to  run  out  before  breakfast  to  feed  the 
ducks  in  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens.'  And  she  smiled 
affectionately  in  the  direction  of  her  friend. 

'  That  will  be  delightful ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Nether- 
cliffe  cheerfull)^  as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast-table 
and   looked   at  his  watch.     *  Yes,  and   b}^  starting  a 
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little  earlier,  my  clear  Miss  St.  Clair,  we  can  go  and 
look  at  the  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park  on  our  way  to 
the  House,  as  you  are  fond  of  ducks.  Shall  we  start  at 
eleven  ?     That  will  give  us  plenty  of  time  ! ' 

*At  any  time  you  like,  I  shall  be  ready,'  Sophy 
answered.  She  was  delighted  to  think  that  she  could 
be  of  the  sliglitest  service  to  one  who  had  treated  her 
with  such  systematic  kindness.  After  the  recent 
humiliations  which  she  had  undergone.  Lord  JVether- 
clitfe^s  affable  condescension  was  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifying. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  Lord  Netherclift'e  taking  me  out 
for  a  walk  this  morning,'  she  said,  when  she  was  all 
ready  equipped ;  '  and  it  was  so  kind  of  him,  too,  to 
kiss  me  before  breakfast,  and  to  say  that  he  looked 
upon  me  as  ^'  another  daughter."  Fathers  and 
daughters  don't  always  care  for  the  same  people. 
I  was  a  little  afraid  he  might  not  like  me.' 

'  Papa  always  is  kind,'  answered  Isabella.  '  He  is 
kind  and  considerate  to  everybody  ;  and,  as  I  told  you, 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  you  from  the  very  first.  I 
wonder,'  she  added  dreamily,  '  who  will  get  the  vacant 
Garter?' 

At  the  moment  this  was  evidently  the  one  thought 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Isabella's  horse  came  round,  and 
she  started  off  for  her  ride,  followed  b}^  the  smartest 
of  grooms  in  the  neatest  of  liveries.  Lord  Nethercliffe 
and  Sophy  waited  at  the  front  door  to  see  her  mount, 
and  they  then  walked  down  Grosvenor  Place  in  the 
direction  of  Buckingham  Gate.  At  the  crossings  his 
lordship  offered  Sophy  his  arm,  his  whole  manner 
betraying  the  solicitude  of  a  parent,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  his  good-nature  with  regard  to  the  ducks. 
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Having  made  up  liis  huihI,  apparently  from 
Isabella's  speech,  that  Sophy  liad  a  perfect  passion 
for  water-fowl,  he  had  not  only  started  half-an-hour 
earlier  than  he  had  originally  intended,  bnt  he  had 
actually  provided  himself  with  a  quantity  of  broken 
bread  and  bisc^uit  as  a  pleasant  surprise.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Birdcage  AValk  they  crossed  over  the 
road,  and  entering  St.  James's  Park,  repaired  to  the 
side  of  the  water.  The  ducks  and  swans  came  towards 
them  at  once,  and  they  remained  feeding  them  for 
some  time.  Lord  Nethercliffe  was  positively  beaming 
with  good-nature  ;  his  face  looked  pinker  and  shinier 
than  ever,  and  he  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  all 
about  the  Committee. 

In  his  dress  Lord  Nethercliife  aifected  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  style.  His  shirt-collars  were  always 
a  good  deal  higher  and  stiffer  than  those  of  other 
people,  and  his  coat  was  cut  in  a  somewhat  excep- 
tional manner.  Upon  this  particular  morning  he 
wore  a  fluffy  white  hat,  a  nankeen  waistcoat,  and  an 
extremely  bright -blue  necktie  (his  neckties  were 
generally  bright  coloured),  and  his  whole  aspect  was 
radiant  and  distinguished.  He  looked  like  either — 
precisely  what  he  was — a  peer  of  the  realm  and  a 
member  of  all  the  best  clubs  in  London,  or  else  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  confidential  of  family  physicians  ; 
even  the  common  passers-by  perceived  at  once  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  mortal.  Sophy  now  walked  along 
by  the  edge  of  the  water,  holding  a  piece  of  bread  in 
her  hand.  Nearly  all  the  ducks  and  swans  came 
swimming  after  her  in  a  long  line,  and  others  were 
making  their  wa}'  towards  her  from  the  distance. 
It  was  quite  a  pretty  sight ;  and  some  ragged  urchins, 
who  were  playing  by  the  water,  were  shouting  and 
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screaming  witli  joy.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  whilst  keeping 
these  children  at  bay  with  his  cane,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  contaminate  Sophy  by  their  too  near 
approach,  looked  equally  delighted.  After  walking 
down  almost  the  whole  side  of  the  water  with  her 
piece  of  bread,  Sophy  turned,  and  retraced  her  steps, 
when  the  amusing  scene  was  repeated.  Upon  arriving 
opposite  to  the  little  gate  by  which  they  had  entered 
the  Park,  she  threw  the  bread  as  far  as  she  could  into 
the  water,  and  the  ducks  and  swans,  after  scrambling 
greedily  towards  it,  and  gobbling  it  up,  ver}-  quickly 
dispersed.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  still  smiling  benignantly, 
presented  his  arm  at  the  crossing,  and  they  proceeded 
along  the  Birdcage  Walk  in  the  direction  of  West- 
minster LLall.  Before  withdrawing  his  arm,  his  lord- 
ship pressed  Sophy's  affectionately. 

'What  I  admire,  what  I  most  ixirticulavhj  achnire 
in  you,  my  dear  child,'  he  remarked,  'is  the  interest 
you  seem  capable  of  taking  in  almost  everything. 
Believe  me,  this  is  one  of  j^our  greatest  charm»  \\\ 
the  eyes  of  others,  and  you  will  find  it,  in  after 
life,  a  source  of  intense  hajDpiness  to  yourself.  I  am 
an  old  man  myself ;  and  to  a  young  creature  like 
you  I  must  seem  even  older  than  I  am  ;  for  I  am 
in  reality  barely  fifty  :  the  Html  Booli  (by  an  error 
which  it  is  haixlly  worth  the  trouble  to  correct)  has 
made  me  out  nearly  ten  years  older  than  I  am.  To  a 
young  creature  like  you,  as  I  was  saying,  I  must  seem 
to  be  quite  an  old  man  ;  but  one  curse,  thank  Heaven, 
has  not  yet  fallen  upon  me !  I  am  not  yet  cursed, 
my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  with  mtiefi/.  My  powers  of 
enjoyment,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  are  still,  in  every 
way,  unimpaired.  .  .  .  ^ly  health  is  vigorous ;  and 
though  you  may  perhaps  wonder  at  it,  my  heart,  or 
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^vhat  I  am  "  pleased  to  call "  inv  heart,  is  still  as 
sensible  as  ever.  Tliis  is,  of  course,  I  cannot  help 
confessing  it,  a  source*  of  very  great  happiness  to  me, 
notwithstanding  (and  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  this 
fact)  that  it  opens  out,  also,  a  possibility  of  suffering. 
.  .  .  But  I  am  talking  to  a  young  thing  of  what 
she  cannot  possibly   understand.   .  .  .' 

He  paused  as  he  said  this,  pressed  Sophy's  arm  for 
the  second  time  (they  were  approaching  another 
crossing),  and  adjusting  his  eye-glass,  looked  fixedly 
in  her  face. 

*  Fiffi/  doesn't  seem  at  all  old  to  mo,''  she  replied, 
wishing  to  be  pleasant.  '  I  knew  a  doctor  once — he's 
dead  now  ;  he  was  killed  out  riding — who  said  that 
the  human  machinery  was  meant  to  last  two  hundred 
years ;  and  once  one  looks  the  idea  in  the  face,  one 
realises  how  very  soon  even  that  long  space  of  time 
would  slij)  by.' 

*  True,  my  dear  child,'  answered  his  lordship  ;  'time, 
as  you  say,  slips  away  fast  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  I  am  always  saying  this  to  Isabella,  I  am 
naturally  anxious  that  dear  Bella  should  be  settled 
in  life.  Marriage  is  essential  to  a  woman.  It  is  the 
one  aim  and  end  of  her  existence ;  it  opens  to  her 
new  vistas  and  new  ambitions :  in  a  word,  it  reveals 
to  her  Life.  But  Isabella  ought  to  marry  some  one 
who  would  be  her  equal  intellectually — no  mere 
gilded  coxcomb  of  the  town  ;  she  ought  to  marry  a 
Member  of  Parliament — some  one,  if  j^ossible,  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  of  whom  she  could  be 
proud,  and  with  whom  she  might  work  for  the  public 
good.  Pro  bono  puhlico,  as  we  say  in  Latin.  This  is 
what  I  am  always  preaching  to  Isabella,  my  dear 
Miss  St.   Clair.' 
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'I  think, '  said  Sophy,  'that  even  if  Isabella  wkhed 
to  marry,  she  would  hesitate  before  doing  so ;  she  has 
often  told  me  that  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  you  alone :    she  is  so  devoted  to  you.' 

'  Indeed,  yes  ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Nethercliffe,  sighing 
complacently.  *  Dear  girl !  I  have  really  much  cause 
to  be  thankful  for  having  been  blessed  with  so  affec- 
tionate a  child  !  Curiously  enough  (and  I  never  could 
tell  why)  all  the  women  of  my  household  have  always 
adored  me,  and  other  persons  too, — ladies  with  whom  I 
have  happened  to  become  intimately  acquainted,  but 
who  were  no  actual  relations ;  my  dear  wife,  too,  Isa- 
bella's mother ;  all  my  female  relatives  and  friends,  in 
fact,  have  combined  to  spoil  me.  It  has  often  struck 
me  as  singular.' 

They  were  approaching  the  place  where  the  drink- 
ing fountain  now  stands,  and  there  was  another  crossing 
to  get  over. 

*  I  fancy  the  reason  of  it  must  be,'  his  lordship  coti- 
tinued,  as  they  paused  for  the  traffic  to  pass  by,  '  that 
I  thoroughly  understand  women.  I  know  exactly  what 
they  require.  I  flatter  myself — nay,  I  may  say  that  I 
linoii\  precisely  how  to  make  them  happy.  But  now,  as 
I  constantly  say  to  Isabella,  what  can  a  yonn<j  man 
know  of  all  this  ?  What  can  a  yoimg  man  possibly 
have  to  offer  to  an  enthusiastic  and  cultivated  creature 
like  Isabella  ?  Can  he  possess  the  tenderness,  the  ex- 
perience, the  knowledge  of  the  world  which  belong  to 
an  older  person  ?  I  am  not  alluding,  my  dear  child,  to 
those  men  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  old,  to  those 
Titans y  of  whom  you  were  just  speaking :  I  allude  to 
men  in  the  full  vigour  and  prime  of  life  —  men  of 
between  flfty  and  sixty,  for  instance,  whoso  hearts  arc 
still  impressionable  and  tender,  and  who  ha^'e  not,  at 
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the  same  time,  that  inordinate  craving  for  change  and 
excitement  which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  raw 
youth.  Yes,  Isabella  should  marry  a  man  of  the  age 
and  calibre  of  the  IMember  for  Dumbleton.' 

'  Have  I  ever  seen  him  ? '  Sophy  inquired,  with 
interest.     '  Is  Isabella  fond  of  him  ?    What  is  he  like  ?' 

*  He  is  decidedly  a  rising  man,'  answered  Lord 
Nethercliffe.  'And  with  regard  to  his  looks,  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  yourself,  as  he  is  dining  with  us 
to-night.  Ah  !  .  .  .  our  delightful  walk  is  nearly  at 
an  end ! ' 

He  said  this  regretfully.  They  were  now  quite 
near  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Sophy  saw  the 
brougham  in  which  she  was  to  return,  already  in 
waiting. 

'  Oh,  how  dreadfully  late  it  is  ! '  she  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, as  she  caught  sight  of  a  clock.  '  It's  nearly 
half-past  twelve,  and  the  Committee  was  at  twelve ! 
I  fear  it  is  all  my  fault.  "What  irlll  they  have  done 
without  you?' 

She  was,  indeed,  alarmed  when  she  perceived  the 
time.  Who  knew  what  untoward  misfortunes  to  the 
State  might  not  have  resulted  from  this  accidental 
absence  of  its  chief  pillar  and  support  at  this  important 
meeting  ? 

*  I  can  get  into  the  brougham  by  myself,'  she  was 
saying  now,  as  she  hurried  on  towards  the  carriage. 
*  Please  don't  let  me  dela}^  you  any  more.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  waiting.' 

'Then,'  answered  his  lordship  gallantly,  'it  can 
wait  on  for  me  a  little  longer !  It  was  only  about  a 
Welsh  railway,  and  is  of  no  real  importance ;  the  Welsh 
people  will  have  to  content  themselves  with  coaches  for 
a  few  years  longer,  that's  all.' 
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*  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry !  .  .  .  I  wasted  .so  miicli  time 
feeding  those  foolish  ducks  !  Ah,  there's  the  brougham  I 
NoWj  Lord  Nethercliffe,  please,  plcmc  leave  me,  and  fiij 
into  the  House  of  Lords  ! ' 

'  I  shall  put  you  into  the  brougham  first,  my  dear 
child,'  answered  his  lordship  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  a  gigantic  footman  in  powder,  he  insisted 
upon  handing  Sophy  into  the  carriage  himself,  after 
which  he  remained  for  some  moments  at  the  window. 

*  Good-bye,  good-bye ! '  she  exclaimed  hurriedly. 
'  Thank  you  so  much  for  w^alking  with  me.  And  now 
please  go  to  the  Committee.  You  will  be  so  dreadfully 
late!' 

'And  if  I  am  late,'  said  Lord  NetherclifPc,  who  was. 
still  leaning  his  head  in  at  the  window,  '  what  does  it 
matter  ?  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  I  shall  say  to 
them  if  they  scold  me  for  being  behind  time.  What  da 
you  think  I  shall  say  to  them,  mj'  dear  Miss  St.  Clair  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Lord  Nethercliffe,  they  will  never  think,  of 
course,  of  scolding  you  /' 

*  Well,  this  is  what  I  shall  say  to  them,  if  they  do,' 
he  whispered,  as  he  pressed  Sophy's  hand  confidentially. 
'  "  I  am  late,  my  lords  "  (I  shall  say,  if  they  venture  to 
scold  me),  ^^  because  I  am  fond  of  duclis  f  '' '  And  with  this 
he  relinquished  her  hand  and  darted  into  Westminster 
Hall. 


Chapter  XIV. 

Because  lie  k  fond  of  ducks  ? '  Sophy  continued  to 
ponder  over  these  words  long  after  his  lordship  was  out 
of  sight,  forgetting  that  the  tall  footman  was  waiting 
for  orders  at  the  door  of  the  brougham.  From  the  tone 
in  which  they  had  been  uttered  she  perceived  that  they 
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must  contain  some  liiddcn  meaning,  but  slie  was  not 
yet  sufficient!}''  civilised  to  know  precisely  what  it  was. 
By-and-by  another  tall  figure  appeared  at  the  carriage 
window — the  figure  of  a  young  gentleman  who  had  just 
dismounted  from  horseback,  and  whose  appearance  was 
utterly  unexpected. 

*  Oh,  Tom,  where  have  you  come  from?  "Who  would 
have  thought  of  meeting  you  here  ?' 

*  I  came  straight  from  our  old  house  in  Queen 
Square,'  answered  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,  for  it  was 
indeed  he.  *  I  have  been  up  ever  since  the  meeting  of 
Parliament ;  and  knowing  you  were  here  too,  I've 
looked  out  for  you  everyAvhere.  To-day  I  have  been 
rewarded  at  last.' 

Sophy  could  not  help  blushing  under  the  ardent 
gaze  of  her  old  admirer — the  man 'who  'always  did 
what  was  right,  and  who  did  it  at  the  right  time.' 

'  Thank  you  so  much,'  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  re- 
membering his  last  act  of  benevolence,  '  for  all  you  did 
at  Lcires' 

*  Oh,  ah !  .  .  .  that  reminds  me  I've  something  to 
say  to  you  about  that — a  message  which  I  promised  to 
give  you.     When  may  I  come  and  call  ? ' 

*  Perhaps,  first  of  all,  I  ought  to  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Nethercliffe.  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  done  in 
London ;  but  wouldn't  it  look  odd  if  you  came  to  the 
house  without  knowing  either  her  or  her  father  ? ' 

'  How  am.  I  to  get  to  know  them  ?'  asked  Tom,  his 
face  falling.     '  T  may  have  to  wait  for  weeks.' 

*  We  are  going  to  ride  to-morrow  morning  in  the 
Park,  I  think,'  said  Sophy,  feeling  that  it  would  seem 
unkind  not  to  help  her  old  friend  in  his  difficulty ; 
*  and,  as  I  see  you've  got  your  horses  in  town,  perhaps 
you  might  be  riding  there  too,  and  then  I  could  intro- 
duce you.' 
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*  That  will  do  capitally !  How  fortunate  that  I 
caught  sight  of  you !  And  I,  that  was  cursing  this 
tiresome  Committee ! ' 

*  Are  you  on  a  Committee,  too  ?  Everybody  seems 
to  be  on  a  Committee.  Lord  Ncthercliffe  is  on  one  this 
morning.' 

'  Oh,  mine's  at  the  House  of  Commons.  Was  that 
old  fellow  w^ho  kept  his  head  in  at  the  window  such  a 
time  Lord  NetherclifPe  ? ' 

*  Yes — Miss  Nethercliffe's  father.  I'm  afraid  I 
must  go  now,  or  Isabella  will  wonder  what  has  become 
of  me.     Good-bye  ! ' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  the  young  man 
grasped  in  his  usual  heartfelt  manner,  and  having 
given  her  directions  to  the  tall  footman,  she  drove  off, 
and  turned  down  Great  George  Street,  Tom  looking 
after  her  with  the  old  love  in  his  honest  eyes.  As  soon 
as  the  carriage  was  quite  out  of  sight,  he,  too,  passed  on 
to  attend  his  Parliamentary  duties. 

In  the  interval  between  the  afternoon  drive  and 
dressing  for  dinner,  Sophy  and  Isabella  usually  occu- 
pied themselves  in  taking  copies  of  a  portion  of  Lord 
Nethercliffe's  voluminous  correspondence.  Like  the 
*  Grand  Llama,'  he  possessed  a  '  sanctum,'  or  private 
apartment,  where  he  transacted  his  business ;  and 
Sophy,  who  was  ever  anxious  to  make  herself  useful, 
had  been  several  times  pressed  into  the  service  by 
Isabella  as  assistant-secretary  and  precis-writer,  on 
account  of  her  bold  and  legible  caligraphy.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  anj^body  could  have 
had  a  larger  incoming  correspondence  than  Lord 
Nethercliffe,  and  he  wrote  as  many  letters  as  he  re- 
ceived. Besides  the  business  connected  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  was  constantly  writing  to  the  Treasury, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Board  ofAVorks,  as  well  as  to  the 
Seeretaries  of  Ijying-iii  Hospitals,  Hospitals  for  Sick 
Children,  Societies  for  the  ^re^■ention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  Military  and  Naval  Orphanages,  Homes  for 
Fallen  Women,  and  Lost  Boys,  or  Hogs,  xvithoiit 
eountingthe  functionaries  connected  with  the  'Indignant 
Blind  '  Society,  with  which  Sopliy  was  already  familiar  ; 
and  copies  of  nearly  all  these  letters,  together  with  their 
replies,  were  required,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  to 
be  preserved.  They  were  then  dated  and  docketed ; 
and,  having  been  tied  round  with  2:)ink  tape,  were 
deposited  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  an  escritoire  in  the 
sanctum.  Lord  ^^Tethercllffe,  who  was  as  neat  and  pre- 
cise in  the  disposition  of  his  affairs  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  dress,  required  that  cron  the  pink  tape 
enclosing  these  papers  should  be  tied  in  a  particular 
way;  and  hence  it  was,  that  what  with  copying,  folding, 
and  depositing  in  pigeon-holes,  the  two  young  ladies 
found  plenty  of  employment  for  their  spare  moments. 

At  about  half -past  six  his  lordship  returned  from 
the  House. 

'  Ah,  dear  children!'  he  exclaimed,  flinging  himself 
back  in  an  easy-chair,  and  focussing  the  two  volunteer 
secretaries  with  his  eye-glass,  '  what  an  anxious  day  this 
has  been !  We  have  carried  our  point,  however  .  .  . 
We  have  triumphed.  .  .  .  And  t/ou  too,  I  see,  have 
been  both  as  busy  as  two  dear  little  bees  !  .  .  .  Isabella, 
my  love,  it  is  late  for  tea  ;  I  know  it  is  late.  .  .  .  You 
have  had  yours,  and  the  tray  has  been  removed.  .  .  .' 

'Oh,  what  am  I  thinking  of?'  cried  Isabella,  in  a 
tone  of  self-reiDroach.  '  Sophy  dear,  please  ring  the 
bell !  How  cou7(l  I  have  guessed,  papa  dear,  that  you 
would  not  have  had  your  tea  ?  Why,  you  must  be 
positively  starving  !     William'  (to  one  of  the  tall  foot- 
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men),  '  his  lordship  will  take  some  tea.  ...  It  was  not 
altogether  from  forgetfulness  on  my  part,  I  can  assure 
you,  papa ;  we  have  been  occupying  ourselves  with 
you  in  other  ways — haven't  we,  Sophy  ?  We  have  got 
through  a  good  deal  of  real  business,  too,  since  we  came 
in  from  driving.' 

*  But  there  is  more,  my  darlings  ;  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, more  work  for  those  dear  little  willing  hands ! 
.  .  .  All  these  private  letters  are  as  yet  unopened,  even. 
But,  mij  dear  Isabella,  have  you  observed  the  time  ? 
We  have  a  dinner,  as  you  know ;  and  you,  my  love, 
must  be  ready  to  receive  the  people.  I  want  you  to 
look  your  very  best  to-night.' 

*  Oh,  papa,  two  minutes  more,  I  do  implore  of  you ! 
I  haven't  yet  got  through  half  the  task  I  set  myself 
for  to-day.  Let  me,  at  any  rate,  pour  you  out  a  cup  of 
tea  before  I  go.  Simpkins  Avon't  take  more  than  two 
minutes  doing  my  hair  ! ' 

'  But  I  want  her  to  take  more  than  two  minutes  ! ' 
exclaimed  his  lordship,  affectionately.  *  As  I  said,  you 
must  look  your  very  best  to-night.  Run,  my  child,  as 
I  desire  you.  Miss  St.  Clair,  my  dear,  there  is  not  the 
same  need  to  hurry  in  your  case.  Oblige  me,  my  child, 
by  pouring  me  out  a  cup  of  tea  before  you  go,  and  give 
me  my  private  letters.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my 
dear  young  lady — no  sugar  f* 

Isabella  left  the  room  reluctantly,  and  Sophy,  after 
handing  Lord  Nethercliffe  his  tea,  took  up  the  packet 
of  private  letters.  One  of  these  happened  to  fall  on 
the  floor,  with  the  direction  upwards. 

'  Oh,  Lord  NetherclifPe  ! '  she  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, as  she  picked  it  up ;  *  here  is  a  letter  from 
"  The  Cedars."  It  is  from  Miss  Pendragon  !  I  wonder 
what  it's  about?' 

VOL.  Ill,  p 
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*  Open  it  and  road  it,  my  dear,'  said  Lord  Nether- 
cliffc  cliccrf ully,  *  and  then  your  curiosity  will  be  grati- 
fied. Come,  we  will  read  it  together;'  and  setting 
down  his  cup,  he  moved  towards  the  place  where 
Sophy  was  standing. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  like  to  do  that ! '  said  she  hesitatingly. 
*  Miss  Pen  dragon  and  I  were  never  the  best  of  friends. 
I  don't  think  she  much  liked  Isabella  in\iting  me  here. 
Perhaps  she  has  written  something  against  me  ! ' 

Lord  Nethercliffe,  however,  had  opened  the  letter, 
and  Sophy  could  not  resist  glancing  at  its  contents. 

'  Oh,  how  very  imkind  ! '  she  cried  by-and-by,  when 
she  had  read  a  few  words.  '  Look !  She  is  warning 
you  against  me,  as  if  I  was  a  serj)ent ! ' 

Lord  NetherclifFe  placed  his  hand  consolingly  upon 
her  shoulder,  and,  adjusting  his  eye-glass,  looked  closely 
at  the  passage  indicated. 

'  There  were  a. great  many  "wheels  within  wheels,"' 
Sophy  remarked,  by  way  of  explanation.  *  My  poor 
father  was  interested  in  several  political  schemes — he 
was  a  member,  too,  of  a  great  many  secret  societies. 
One  of  these  schemes  was  of  great  importance,  or  he 
fancied  that  it  was  so.  It  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  with  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Europe,  and  was,  somehow,  mixed  up  with  the  Cir- 
cassians, and  the  Tartars,  and  the  black  ants  of  Barba- 
does,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  bath. 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  understand.' 

She  paused,  as  though  unable  to  proceed.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  that  she  had  felt  embarrassed  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  utter  vagueness  of  the  Great  Cause  when 
it  was  cither  particularised  or  confronted  with  facts  ! 

Lord  Nethercliffe  was  still  listening  attentively, 
though  with  a  somewhat  bewildered  expression. 
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*  At  the  head  of  this  scheme,'  she  continued  by-and- 
by,  '  was  a  A^ery  remarkable  man,  in  whom  my  father 
liad  the  greatest  confidence.  I  would  rather  not  men- 
tion his  name ;  he  is  an  Asiatic  mystic  (or  that  is  how 
m)^  father  generally  described  him).  My  father  knew 
that  he  was  not  infallible  in  some  ways ;  but  politically 
he  sat  at  his  feet,  believing  that  the  private  characters 
of  great  men  had  no  effect  upon  their  political 
opinions.' 

'  Quite  so !  quite  so ! '  acquiesced  his  lordship. 
*When  the  public  character  is  irreproachable,  great 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  statesman  in  private 
life,  when,  after  the  tension  and  restraint  necessitated 
by  constant  attention  to  affairs  of  moment,  his  moral 
nature  requires  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  prepare  Isabella  for  this,  in  the 
event  of  her  marrying,  as  I  trust  she  may  some  day,  a 
man  of  distinction — a  man,  as  I  said  before,  of  whom 
she  could  be  proud,  and  whose  experience  would  teach 
him  how  to  make  her  happy.' 

*  Well,  curiously  enough,'  Sophy  went  on,  '  this 
man — the  "  Great  Prophet,"  as  we  used  to  call  him — 
discovered,  somehow,  that  I  was  at  school  at  *'  The 
Cedars."  He  found  out,  also,  that  Isabella  was  at  the 
same  place,  and  that  she  was  your  daughter — you,  who 
have  always,  it  seems,  been  tremendously  opposed  to 
this  scheme,  whatever  it  may  be.' 

*  /  opposed  to  the  scheme,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair  ? ' 
exclaimed  Lord  Nethercliffc,  in  apparent  astonishment. 
'  Wh}^,  my  darling  child,  until  this  very  moment  I 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  its  existence  !  It  has  never, 
surely,  been  publicly  discussed  ?  No  measure  con- 
nected with  it  has  ever  been  brought  forward  in  the 
House  ? ' 
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*  Perhaps  not/  answered  Sophy,  reflectively.  'Still, 
those  who  believed  in  it  fancied  tliat  it  pervaded  every- 
thing. Imagining-,  then,  however  wrongly,  that  you 
were  one  of  the  chief  enemies  of  this  Cause,  and  having 
discovered,  somehow,  that  Isabella  had  some  private 
papers  belonging  to  you  in  her  desk,  the  Proi)het  wrote 
to  me  at  school  to  ask  me  to  obtain  copies  for  him  of 
these  documents  ;  and  as  there  was  a  rule  at  *'  The 
Cedars  "  that  all  our  letters  were  overlooked  by  Miss 
Pendragon,  this  one  was  opened  by  her,  and  she  read, 
of  course,  this  part  of  it.  Shortly  after  this  Isabella 
and  I  happened  to  become  friends  ;  and  now,  you  see, 
from  this  letter  she  actually  fancies  I  made  friends  with 
her  for  this  reason :  that  I  am  here  to  find  out  State 
secrets  for  this  man  ;  and  she  has  taken  upon  herself 
to  warn  you  against  me  !  However,  what  I  have  told 
you  is  the  real  truth.  You  may  trust  me,  I  can  assure 
you.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  with  any  of  your  private  papers. 
I  should,  indeed,  be  above  taking  copies  of  them  for 
anybody  except  yourself  ! ' 

She  said  this  vehemently,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  Lord  Nethercliffe  seemed  greatly  touched  b}' 
her  fervour. 

*  So  it  seems,'  said  he,  again  patting  her  shoulder  af- 
fectionately, '  that  all  this  time  we  have  been  nourishing 
a  dear  little  viper  in  our  bosoms,  a  terrible  little  con- 
spirator, who  is  in  correspondence  with  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  revolutionary  characters !  We  must  be 
careful — poor  Isabella  and  myself — we  must  be  ^.r- 
ceccUngl}/  careful ! ' 

As  his  lordshij)  said  this,  he  placed  his  arm  tenderly 
round  the  waist  of  the  *  dear  little  viper,'  as  though 
about  to  nourish  it  in  the  manner  described. 

*  It's  very  unkind  of  Miss  Pendragon  to  think  so 
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badly  of  me,'  slie  was  murmuring,  in  a  broken  voice. 
*  But  then,  from  the  very  first  day  that  I  was  there,  she 
took  a  dislike  to  me/ 

'  Old  cat  P  exclaimed  Lord  I^ethercliffe,  with  more 
warmth  than  Sophy  deemed  befitting  in  so  exemplary, 
a  nobleman.  '  Fancy  anybody  being  able  to  dislike 
iiou  I ' 


Chapter  XY. 

*  Who  was  that  young  man  to  whom  our  dear  little 
friend  introduced  us  in  the  Park  just  now?'  Lord 
Netherclifie  asked  this  question  of  his  daughter,  after 
they  had  returned  upon  the  following  day  from  their 
morning  ride,  and  whilst  Sophy  had  gone  upstairs  to 
take  ofl:  her  habit.  'Bather  a  distinguished-looking 
young  man,  upon  a  verj^  handsome  animal.  His  face 
seemed  familiar  to  me,  but  I  did  not  catch  the  name.'* 

*  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift :  he's  the  Member  for 
Southerbourne.  I  believe  he's  enormously  rich,  and 
has  a  large  place  somewhere  down  in  Kent  or  Sussex.' 

*  Keally  !  He  struck  me  as  particularly  gentleman- 
like, and  well  informed ;  his  manners,  too,  were  de- 
cidedly less  vulgar  and  presuming  than  those  of  most 
of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day.  I  hope  we  may 
become  further  acquainted  with  him.  You  might  have 
invited  him  to  luncheon.' 

His  lordship  was  perhaps  thinking  that  the  Member 
for  Southerbourne,  although  unfortunately  young,  and 
consequently  raw  and  inexperienced,  might  do  almost  as 
well  for  a  son-in-law  as  the  Member  for  Dumbleton. 

'  I  think  he  will  be  at  Lady  Roehampton's  ball  this 
evening,'  said  Isabella,  '  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
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will  bo  dcliglitcd  to  como  and  call  if  we  give  liim  the 
slightest  encouragement.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  papa 
dear,'  she  added,  confidentially,  and  with  an  arch  smile, 
*  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  he  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Sophy's/ 

LordNethercliffe's  countenance  underwent  a  peculiar 
change. 

'  Indeed  ! '  he  remarked,  drily.  '  So  Miss  Sophy 
has  got  followers  and  admirers  already,  has  she  ?  I've 
no  doubt  she  thinks  it  quite  a  fine  thing  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  this  young  coxcomb  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,'  answered  Isabella,  afraid^ 
from  her  father's  altered  manner,  thather  indiscreet  speech 
might  have  prejudiced  Sophy  in  his  estimation.  '  Dear 
Sophy  is  not  in  the  least  a  flirt,  but  of  course — so  lovely 
as  she  is — it's  onh'  natural  she  should  be  admired. 
Every  one  was  asking  who  she  was  to-day  in  the  Park. 
I  think  she  has  known  Sir  Thomas  a  long  time — they 
were  brought  up  together,  I  fancy,  or  something  of  the 
sort :  at  any  rate,  I  know  they  are  near  neighbours  in 
the  country.' 

*  I  dare  say  they  may  be,'  rejoined  his  lordship,  still 
in  the  same  tone.  '  But  surely,  you  must  understand, 
my  darling  Bella,  that,  neighbours  or  no  neighbours, 
I  cannot,  placed  as  I  am,  with  only  a  young  creature 
like  yourself  at  the  head  of  mj  household,  permit  this 
young  man  to  be  lounging  about  the  house  at  all  hours 
— dropping  in  here  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and 
treating  us  to  the  honour  of  his  company,  whilst  he 
amuses  himself  flirting  with  Miss  Sophy  !  The  custody 
of  a  young  lady  like  your  friend  involves  always,  m}^ 
dear  Bella,  a  very  grave  responsibilit3\  I  find  myself 
acting,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  being,  the  part  of  a 
parent  towards  her  ;  and  this  part,  however  arduous  it 
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may  be,  you,  wlio  know  the  manner  in  wliicli  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  discharge  any  trust  confided  to 
me,  cannot  imagine  that  I  should  shirk  or  overlook. 
How  do  I  know  whether  the  intentions  of  this  young 
man — this  Sir  Tomkins  Thingumajig — are  honourable 
or  the  reverse  ?  He  may  be  merely  trifling  with  your 
friend's  affections,  and  how  can  I,  occupied  as  I  am 
with  public  affairs  of  the  gravest  importance,  find  time 
to  exercise  over  this  young  creature  the  proper  amount 
of  surveillance  which  would  be  prudent,  nay,  even  neces- 
sary, absolutely  necessary,  under  the  circumstances? 
No!  had  your  dear  mother  been  alive,  affairs  would 
have  been  different — but  as  it  is,  you  must  see,  my 
dearest  child,  how  very  unwise  it  would  be  to  encourage 
Sir,  Sir — whatever  his  name  is — before  we  are  quite 
certain  that  we  are  justified  in  so  doing.  Were  I  to 
abuse  a  trust  confided  to  me,  I  should  never  forgive 
myself.  In  this  respect,  I  am  aware  I  am  somewhat 
old-fashioned  in  my  notions,  and  consequently  pe- 
culiar.' 

Poor  Isabella  was  overcome  with  remorse  at  what 
she  considered  her  indiscretion.  If  there  was  one  thing 
of  which  she  had  a  horror  more  than  another,  it  was 
the  idea  of  anything  like  treachery  or  disloyalty  be- 
tween female  friends.  She  had  constantly  heard  in  the 
world  of  the  backbitings  and  slanderings  of  women — 
women  who,  whilst  professing,  and  perhaps  even /^^//wy/, 
a  considerable  amount  of  affection  one  towards  the 
other,  could  not  resist  aiming,  from  time  to  time,  the 
little  poisoned  feminine  arrows  which  they  seemed  to 
have  always  in  reserve.  The  love  of  such  women — 
Isabella  had  frequently  said  to  herself — was  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  their  honest  hate :  if,  indeed,  there  could 
be  anything  honest  about  them  at  all;  and  she  had 
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always  rejoiced  in  the  conviction  that,  in  point  of 
loyalty,  discretion,  and  true-hcartedness,  her  own 
friendship,  once  it  stood  truly  revealed,  resembled  more 
that  of  a  man  for  his  chosen  comrade  than  the  shallow 
and  unstable  thing  which  these  women  had  chosen  to 
dignify  by  so  sacred  a  name. 

But  now,  wherein  had  she  proved  herself  superior 
to  these  despised  persons  ?  With  the  best  possible  in- 
tentions, had  she  not  somehow  conveyed  by  her  words 
an  imfavourable  impression  of  Sophy's  character  to  her 
father's  mind  ?  Lord  Nethercliffe  was  evidently  an- 
noyed with  Sophy,  and  she  (Isabella)  had  been  the 
cause  of  it,  and  all  because  the  tongue  (more  especially 
the  female  tongue)  was  an  '  unruly  member  ! '  She  had, 
in  fact,  inadvertently  of  course,  proved  that  she  was  no 
better  than  a  chattering,  gossiping  busy-body,  and  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  her  life  Miss  Nethercliffe  felt 
deeply  humiliated. 

His  lordship  seemed  to  be  still  ruffled. 

*  No  ! '  he  was  exclaiming,  as  he  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height  and  patted  his  nankeen  waistcoat 
violently.  '  No,  my  dear  Isabella  !  Were  I  to  abuse 
so  sacred  a  trust  as  has  been  placed  in  me  by  the  rela- 
tives and  guardians  of  this  young  creature,  I  can  assure 
you  I  could  never  forgive  myself  !  The  remembrance 
of  my  conduct  would  haunt  me  like  a  nightmare — in 
this  respect,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
somewhat  singular.' 

The  sound  of  Sophy's  footstep  here  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion,  and  after  a  short  interval  the  three  pro- 
ceeded downstairs  to  luncheon.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meal  it  was  evident,  from  his  lordship's  manner 
and  from  several  hints  which  he  dropped  to  his 
daughter,    that   he  would  have  liked  to  have  spoken 
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privately  to  Sophy  in  the  sanctum  —  pretexting  a 
sudden  influx  of  business,  with  which  he  proposed  that 
the  two  young  ladies  should  assist  him — Isabella  going 
upstairs  to  dress  first  for  the  afternoon  drive,  and  re- 
turning to  relieve  Sophy  as  soon  as  she  was  ready 
equipjDcd.  To  this  arrangement  Isabella  was  perfectly 
agreeable ;  she  was,  indeed,  anxious  that  some  explana- 
tion should  be  arrived  at  relative  to  her  friend's  inti- 
macy with  Sir  Thomas  Ilickathrift,  the  result  of  which 
would  be,  she  felt  certain,  highly  satisfactory  and  re- 
assuring, and  she  at  once  aiforded  the  necessary  oppor- 
tunity for  a  confidential  talk  by  proceeding  upstairs 
herself. 

Sophy,  however,  had  apparently  misunderstood  the 
object  of  his  lordship's  remarks,  lor,  upon  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  door,  after  he  had  entered  his  own 
room,  he  perceived  that,  instead  of  following  him,  she 
had  gone  upstairs  in  the  wake  of  Isabella,  and  was 
already  nearly  out  of  sight.  Delicacy  of  feeling  ]5re- 
vented  him  from  calling  her  back,  and  thus  seeming 
to  spur  so  willing  a  steed  as  she  had  always  shown 
herself  to  be,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  but  to  adjust  his  eye-glass  and  gaze  regretfully  at 
her  retreating  form,  after  which  he  closed  the  door  of 
the  sanctum  upon  his  disappointment. 

He  was  far  from  guessing,  however,  the  true  cause 
of  Sophy's  seeming  density  of  perception.  Her  per- 
ceptions had,  on  the  contrary,  been  suddenly  and 
imexpcctcdly  aroused,  and,  not  having  heard  his 
lordship's  eloquent  discourse  upon  the  sacred  nature 
of  his  trust,  and  his  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  fulfil 
it  to  the  very  letter,  she  had  purposely  avoided  going 
with  him  alone  into  his  study,  the  fact  being  that  she 
had  somewhat  lost  faith  in  Lord  Ncthercliffe's  absolute 
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infallibility  ever  since  ho  liad  called  Miss  Pendrap^on 
an  'old  cat,'  and  stated  that  he  was  'fond  of  ducks.' 
In  the  sanctum,  after  the  tension  and  restraint  con- 
sequent upon  close  attention  to  affairs  of  moment,  the 
moral  nature  of  the  senator  was — no  doubt  necessarily 
— in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  hence  it  was,  perhaps, 
a  place  to  be  aA'oidcd. 

Before  starting  for  the  ball,  Isabella  deemed  it  only 
fair  to  give  her  friend  a  few  words  of  warning  advice, 
and  the  opportunity  was  afforded  her  when  Sophy, 
already  caparisoned,  knocked  at  her  door,  in  order  that 
Miss  Simpkins,  who  had  kindly  condescended  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  from  time  to  time,  might  give  a  few 
finishing  touches  to  her  toilette. 

'Oh,  Simpkins!'  exclaimed  Miss  Nethercliffe,  just 
as  Sophy  entered  the  room,  'would  you,  please,  have 
the  goodness  to  go  down  into  his  lordship's  study,  and 
either  there  on  the  writing-table,  or  on  the  piano  in 
the  drawing-room,  or  in  the  hach  drawing-room  behind 
one  of  the  sofa-cushions,  or  perhaps  under  the  table  in 
the  dining-room,  you  will  find  the  white-and-gold  fan 
which  I  used  last  night  at  dinner ;  please  bring  it,  as 
it  goes  better  with  this  dress  than  the  blue  one.' 

Isabella  made  this  speech  with  so  much  calm 
dignity,  that  Sophy  was  not  aware  until  after  Simp- 
kins  had  departed  that  it  was  merely  a  rufic  whereby 
to  get  rid  of  her  for  a  moment.  Even  great  minds 
are  sometimes  obliged,  from  benevolent  motives,  to 
stoop  to  innocent  deceptions ! 

As  soon  as  the  two  girls  were  alone  together, 
Isabella  began  her  pre-arranged  discourse.  She  did 
not  find  it  very  easy  to  commence. 

*  My  dearest  Sophy,'  she  said,  placing  her  hand 
upon   her   friend's    shoulder,    'you    know    how    ver)^ 
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fond  of  you  I  am — you  must  see  tliis,  I  think — and 
how  anxious  I  am  that  everybody  should  like  you  as 
much  as  I  do  myself,  and  how  glad  I  was  when  I 
saw  that  papa  seemed  to  care  for  you,  and  to  get  on 
with  you  so  well.  All  this,  I'm  sure,  you  must  know 
by  this  time?' 

*  Indeed,  Isabella,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  don't 
know  how  I  ever  can  thank  you  enough  for  all  you 
have  done — and  Lord  Nethercliffe,  too.  If  I  have  not 
said  all  I  ought  to  say  about  it,  it's  because  I  can 
really  find  no  words  ! ' 

She  said  this  gratefully  and  tearfully.  It  was, 
indeed,   no  more  than  she  felt. 

*  Nonsense,  darling  ! '  exclaimed  Isabella.  *  Of 
course  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us — it  is 
to  us  that  f/oic  are  doing  a  kindness,  and  it  is  i/oii  who 
deserve  the  thanks — but  I  was  thinking  this  evening 
that,  as  it  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been  out  in 
London,  and  as  people  are  often  very  ill-natured^— 
particularly  when  a  girl  is  pretty  and  nice,  and  well- 
dressed,  as  you  are — and  as  papa,  although  he  likes 
you  so  much,  has  a  perfect  horror  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  flirt,  or  of  what  is  spoken  of  here  as 
''fadneHH  " ' 

*  Surely,  dear  Isabella,'  said  Sophy,  in  astonishment, 
'Lord  NetherclifPe  can't  think  me  either  a  flirt  or  a 
"fast"  girl?' 

*  No,  dearest,  of  course  not  I  Papa  couldn't  suppose 
such  a  thing  for  a  moment,  and,  as  I  was  saying  to 
him,  it's  only  natural  that  you  should  be  very  much 
admired — you  will  be  admired,  I  am  sure,  at  this  ball 
to-night — all  the  young  men,  I  feel  certain,  will  want 
to  dance  with  you.' 

*  But   I    reallv   don't    think,    Isabella    dear,'    said 
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Sophy,  looking  perplexed,  '  tliiit  I  hnow  any  London 
young  men !  The  peoj^le  I  have  met  here,  as  you 
know,  are  generally  mucli  older  men — judges,  and 
ministers,  and  celebrated  authors — men,  in  fact,  whose 
conversation  I  really  prefer  to  that  of  most  j'oung 
men.  Of  course,  to-night  I  shall  see  8ir  Thomas 
Hickathrift.  .  .  / 

'Yes,  dear,'  interrupted  Isabella,  quickly.  *  There 
will  be  8ir  Thomas  Hickathrift.  Well,  promise  me, 
dearest  Sophy,  that  you  will  be  very  careful  with  him ; 
that  you  will  not  flirt  with  him,  or  rather,  seem  to  flirt 
with  him.  Young  men  are  often  very  different  from 
what  we  imagine  them  to  be  ;  many  of  them,  I  have 
been  told,  look  upon  women  as  their  natural  prey — 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  be  ro'i/y  Ten/  prudent  and  particular. 
You  will  understand  what  I  mean.  I  should  not  have 
said  this  much  were  it  not  for  something  joapa  spoke 
to  me  about  just  now.' 

*  Sureh/  Lord  Nethercliffe  could  find  nothing  to 
say  against  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  ? ' 

*  No,  dear,  of  course  he  couldn't ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that,  as  you  say,  I  don't  suppose  there  was 
anything  that  could  be  said,  and  had  there  been,  papa 
is  far  too  good-natured  to  say  it.  But  it  seems  that 
young  men  don't  always  reveal  themselves  to  us  in 
their  true  colours  ;  there  is  a  great  deal,  in  fact,  in 
the  world,  Avhich  neither  you  nor  I  are  as  yet  quite 
able  to  understand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wicked- 
ness and  misery,  and  most  of  it,  I  have  heard,  is  caused 
by  young  men  ;  so  you  will  promise  me,  darling  Sophy, 
that  you  will  be  very,  very  cautious  and  guarded  to- 
night with  this  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  ?  You  will 
not  dance  with  him  more  than  one  dance  V 
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*May  I  even  dance  witli  him  at  all?'  asked  Sophy, 
■with  an  amused  smile.  *  Really,  Isabella,  you  talk  as 
if  poor  Tom  was  a  lion,  or  a  bear,  or  a  laughing  hyena, 
and  would  bite  one,  or  do  one  some  bodily  harm, 
whereas — as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  out  when  you 
know  him  better — ho  is  in  reality  the  most  kind  and 
amiable  and  honourable  of  men.  However,  if  you 
don't  like,  I  won't  dance  with  him  at  all.' 

*  Yes,  dearest,  you  may  dance  with  him  once,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  more  than  this ; 
and  now  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  having 
spoken  to  you.  You  know  that  I  could  have  no 
motive  but  your  own  good,  don't  you  ? ' 

The  entrance  of  Simpkins  here  put  an  end  to  all 
further  discussion. 

*  If  you  please,  miss,  I  can't  find  your  fan,  not 
anywhere,  though  I've  searched  for  it  high  and  low.' 

*  No,  Simpkins,'  answered  Miss  Nethercliffe, 
quietly.  ^  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  given  you  tHe 
trouble  of  going  do's^Tistairs !  Here  it  was,  all  the 
time,  behind  the  looking-glass.  Just  give  me  my 
gloves,  and  put  some  scent  on  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  Simpkins ;  and  now,  my  dear  Sophy, 
are  you  quite  rcad}^  to  start  ? ' 


Chapter  XYI. 

Miss  Nethercltffe  was  looking  extremely  handsome. 
She  wor6  a  white  dress,  ornamented  with  gold  em- 
broidery, which  suited  her  regular  and  somewhat 
haughty  type  of  beauty,  whilst  a  golden  diadem  lent 
to  her  features  a  truly  imperial  air.     Sophy,  on  the 
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contrary,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  wood-nymj:)]!, 
who  liad  been  captured,  rather  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
arrayed  in  civilised  female  attire  of  the  newest  fashion. 
Her  dress,  like  Isabella's,  was  white,  but  instead  of  the 
golden  diadem,  she  was  garlanded  with  wild  flowers. 
A  suppressed  murmur  of  admiration  greeted  the  two 
young  ladies  as  they  walked  together  up  the  broad 
staircase  at  Lady  E,oeham2)ton's,  immediately  behind 
Lord  Nethercliffe.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  restored  to 
good  humour  now,  and  he  had  more  than  once  compli- 
mented his  daughter  and  Soj^hy  upon  their  appearance 
during  the  drive  to  the  ball. 

'  Look  ! '  whispered  Sophy  to  her  friend,  when  they 
had  proceeded  about  half-way  upstairs,  '  there's  that 
terribly  dangerous  wild  beast  leaning  over  the  top  of 
the  staircase  on  the  look-out  for  us  !  Look  at  his 
savage  and  ferocious  expression ! '  and  she  nodded 
smilingly  towards  Tom  Hickathrift,  who,  with  a  coun- 
tenance as  inoffensive  as  that  of  one  of  his  own  '  South- 
downs,'  was  waiting  for  them  near  the  entrance  to  the 
ball-room. 

'Ah,  Sophy;'  answered  Isabel,  somewhat  regretfully, 
'  you  are  in  one  of  your  flippant  moods  to-night,  when 
you  laugh  at  everything  ;  but  I've  noticed  that  you  are 
never  for  very  long  in  the  same  humour,  and  that  you 
are  subject  to  wonderful  reactions  !  Take  care  that,  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over,  nothing  happens  to  make  you  cryV 

'Oh,  Isabella,  don^t!^  Sophy  whispered,  looking 
frightened ;  '  some  people's  words  are  prophetic'  And 
with  this  the  two  girls  entered  the  ball-room. 

Anxious  to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift  advanced  towards  them,  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  and  after  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  Lord 
Nethercliffe  and  his  daughter,  invited  Sophy  to  dance. 
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*Ask  Isabella  first/  murmured  Sopli}'',  anxiously. 

*  Miss  Nethercliffe,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  ? ' 
'  I  shall  be  delighted.' 

As  Tom  and  Isabella  moved  off  to  take  their  places 
in  a  quadrille,  Lord  Nethercliffe,  assuming  a  very  pecu- 
liar expression,  said  confidentially  to  Sophy, — 

*  I  should  think  your  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrif  t, 
must  be  a  remarkably  clever  man  ?' 

'  He  is  clever  in  a  great  many  ways,'  answered 
Sophy,  who,  as  the  reader  will  have  discovered  ere  this, 
Avas  the  most  loyal  of  friends,  '  without  being  exactly  a 
genius.  He  is  nearly  always  right  upon  almost  every 
subject,  and  is  full  of  real  common  sense.' 

*Ah,  I  thought  so !  And  he  is  enormously  rich  too,  is 
he  not?' 

'He  has  a  very  large  property,  but  I  don't  know 
what  his  income  is  ;  the  place  he  lives  at  is  what  is 
called  a  "  show  place."  ' 

She  made  this  statement  guardedly.  After  all,  what 
business  was  it  of  Lord  Nether cliife's  what  Tom  Hicka- 
thrif t  had  a  year  ? 

'And  I  am  perfectly  sure,'  his  lordship  continued, 
still  with  the  same  expression  of  countenance,  '  that  he 
is  amiability  itself.  I  should  fancy  that  he  was  an 
example  of  almost  every  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  ?  ' 

^ Oh.,  he  is ^  indeed!^  Sophy  exclaimed  enthusiastically, 
for  she  could  speak  with  certainty  upon  this  point. 
*  He's  the  kindest  creature  in  the  world — I  have  known 
him  for  a  very  long  time,  and  he's  such  a  true  friend!' 

'  I  was  convinced,'  remarked  his  lordship,  '  that  he 
must  be  possessed  of  every  excellent  quality  under  the 
sun  to  make  nj)  for  his  being  so  damnahhj  ugly  l^ 

Sophy  gave  an  involuntary  start,  and  shrank  several 
paces  from  Lord  Nethercliffe's  protecting  wing.     She 
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was  honcsth'  and  conscientiously  shocked.  Not  that 
these  words  would  have  shocked  her  had  they  been 
uttered  by  another,  but  it  was  terrible  to  see  people 
willingly  outraging  their  own  moral  code.  To  *  the 
most  pious  and  eloquent  nobleman  in  England '  the  use 
of  the  word  '  (hinuHihhj '  must  have  seemed  almost  equi- 
valent to  sheep-stealing.  It  must  have  lowered  him 
irrevocably  in  his  own  estimation,  and  this,  Sophy  had 
already  realised,  wasfar  more  humiliating  than  the  stupid 
censures  of  the  crowd.  8he  was  not  angry  with  him, 
nay,  she  even  felt  a  considerable  amount  of  pity,  but 
another  illusion  had  been  dcstroj^cd. 

Several  good-looking  young  gentlemen,  very  care- 
fully combed  and  clothed — '  gilded  coxcombs  of  the 
town,'  as  Lord  Nether  cliff  e  wovdd  probably  have  desig- 
nated them — were  now  led  up  and  presented  to  her  by 
the  hostess.  One  and  all  of  them  invited  her  to  dance, 
so  that  her  card  soon  became  almost  covered  with  their 
autographs.  Out  of  loyalty,  however,  she  had  kept  the 
next  dance  free  for  the  young  man  who  was  *  so 
damnably  ugly.'  Amongst  the  ranks  of  these  gilded 
youths  Sophy  failed  to  perceive  the  tall  figure  of 
Godfrey,  for  which — foolishly,  perhaps — she  had  been 
on  the  look-out  ever  since  she  came  to  London.  There 
was  no  reason,  of  course,  why  she  should  expect  him  to 
be  at  this  particular  ball,  but  then,  neither  had  there 
seemed,  at  first,  to  be  any  reason  for  expecting  to  see 
him  in  an  obscure  suburban  church.  The  same  cause 
which  had  then  attracted  him  might  lure  him  here  also. 
He  might  have  heard  that  she  was  in  London.  He 
would  laiow  that,  when  there,  she  would  probably  go  to 
balls,  and  he  might  have  got  himself  invited,  in  the 
hopes  of  seeing  her,  to  this  particular  ball,  which,  it 
was  predicted,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
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the  season.  Whenever  she  found  herself  in  a  crowd 
she  surprised  herself  looking  out  for  him  eagerly ;  at 
balls  and  parties,  at  the  opera,  amongst  the  riders  and 
loungers  in  the  Park,  and  then  again  in  churcJt.  A 
feverish  impatience  to  meet  with  him,  and  an  expecta- 
tion that  this  miglit  at  any  moment  be  rewarded, 
haunted  and  pursued  her  everywhere,  lending  new  zest 
and  excitement  to  what  would  have  seemed,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  to  be  only  irksome  and  fatiguing. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Godfrey  must  be  cer- 
tainly in  London.  He  had  been  to  Italy,  she  concluded, 
and  completed  his  investigations  there,  and  he  had  now 
probably  returned  to  London,  the  great  centre  of  busi- 
ness, to  pursue  them  still  further.  She  hoped  that  he 
had  kept  an  eye  upon  her  movements,  and  hearing, 
perhaps,  from  some  of  the  county  neighbours — for  she 
did  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  kept  up  some  manner  of 
communication  with  Dallingridge  and  its  vicinit}- — that 
she  was  now  on  a  visit  to  the  NetherclifPes,  what  more 
likely  than  that  he  should  endeavour  to  meet  with  her 
and  her  friends  in  public,  before  presenting  himself  at 
the  house  as  a  visitor  ? 

This  was  the  theory  that,  in  her  ignorance  of 
existing  facts,  she  had  made  out  to  her .  own  satis- 
faction, and  hence  it  happened  that  she  was  for  ever  in 
alternating  states  of  anticipation  and  disappointment — 
very  conducive  to  those  rapid  changes  of  humour  to 
which  Miss  Nethercliffe  had  alluded  upon  Lady  Eoe- 
hampton's  staircase. 

The  '  gilded  coxcomb  of  the  town,*  who  had  invited 
her  to  dance,  was  an  amiable  and  good-looking  youth. 
He  was  agreeable,  too,  according  to  his  lights,  and  it 
was  not  altogether  his  fault  if  Sophy  felt  but  little 
interest  in  his  conversation.     The  quadrille  was  over  at 
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last,  and  in  few  minutes  she  found  licrsolf  upon  tlio 
ami  of  lier  old  friend. 

'  I  can  only  dance  once  with  yon,'  she  said,  as  he  led 
her  off,  *  so  I  hope  it  will  last  a  good  long  time.  It 
seems  that  in  London  one  ought  not  to  dance  often  with 
the  same  person.' 

'  This  is  a  valse,'  rejoined  Tom,  'and  it  will  be  very 
soon  over ;  but  we'll  go  down  to  supper,  and  sit  out 
several  dances  and  talk — there's  no  harm  in  that ;  and 
then  come  up  and  have  our  valse  afterwards.  I've  a 
great  deal  to  tell  you.' 

'  So  have  I,  and  first  I  must  say  how  grateful  I  am 
for  all  you  did  at  Lewes ;  I  think,  in  fact  I'm  fiurOj  that 
you  did  it  more  out  of  kindness  to  me  than  to  him,  poor 
man !  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.' 

*  Ah,  by-the-by,  he  gave  me  a  message  for  you ; 
unfortunately  he  put  it  off  till  the  very  last,  so  it  was 
difficult  fully  to  imderstand  it,  but  from  what  I  could 
make  out  your  mother  was  no  real  child  of  his ;  he  got 
hold  of  her  somehow,  it  seems,  hoping  a  reward  would 
be  offered  for  her  recovery,  but  the  women  of  his  tribe 
became  too  fond  of  her  to  part  from  her,  and  either  her 
true  parents  died  about  that  time,  or  failed  to  act  as 
they  were  expected  to  ;  perhaps  she  was  an  orphan. 
Heaven  only  knows,  dear,  but  from  what  he  said  I  feel 
sure  she  was  not  his  own  daughter,  and  I  thought  this, 
at  any  rate,  would  please  you.' 

'Yes,  I'm  glad  of  it,  indeed,'  answered  Sophy, 
thoughtfull}^  '  though  it  opens  out  a  new  field  for 
speculation,  and  destroys  several  deeply-iooted  fancies. 
I  was  just  getting  used  to  my  gipsy  blood.  It  seemed 
to  excuse  so  many  things  in  me  for  which  I  should 
other^Wse  have  been  responsible ! ' 

They  were  comfortably  established,  now,  in  a  corner 
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of  the  supper-room.  Although  she  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  eat,  Sir  Thoraas  suggested  that,  just  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  it  would  be  better  to  provide  themselves 
with  some  manner  of  food. 

'  Give  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  then ;  it  will  keep  me 
awake.' 

'  Surely  you  don't  feel  sleepy,  now  ? '  Tom  could  not 
help  saying,  in  somewhat  a  reproachful  tone. 

'  No,  dear  Tom,  of  course  I'm  not  sleepy ;  I'm  too 
interested  in  all  you've  been  telling  me :  but,  still,  I 
should  like  some  coffee.  Don't  yov.  remember,  at  my 
first  ball,  you  gave  me  a  cup  of  coliee,  and  I  fed  you 
w4th  the  sugar  ? ' 

Having  said  what  was  necessary  with  regard  to  her 
unfortunate  relative  (who  seemed,  now%  to  be  no  relative 
after  all),  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  lead  the  conversation 
round  to  Godfrey.  Tom  would  be  almost  sure,  slje 
thought,  to  have  heard  the  last  news  of  him.  He  would 
know  what  rumours  were  floating  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poynings  and  Dallingridge;  but  she  would 
introduce  the  subject  very  delicately,  so  as  not  to  womid 
his  sensibilities,  for  it  was  but  natural,  perhaps,  that,  at 
this  moment,  he  should  prefer  to  forget  the  existence 
of  his  rival.  He  had  not  said  his  say,  however,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  gipsy. 

'  It's  very  odd,'  he  was  murmuring,  as  he  stirred  his 
coffee  reflectively,  'but  I  always  felt  convinced  that 
man  couldn't  possibly  be  any  relation  of  yours.  I'm 
sure,  too,  that  your  poor  father  had  great  doubts  about 
it.  He  always  spoke  of  your  mother  as  of  a  person 
equal,  if  not  .superior,  to  himself.  Andrew  Locke  saw 
her  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  when  they  made  up  a 
bed  for  her  at  Great  Stillingfleet,  at  the  shepherd's,  and 
he  said  he  was  sure  she  was  no  gipsy  woman.     Besides 
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boing  beautiful,  she  luid  about  her  a  rofiiiomcnt  whicli 
clung  to  her  in  spite  of  her  rough  life.  Everybody 
who  ever  saw  her  noticed  it.' 

At  this  moment  Sophy  perceived  the  figure  of  Lord 
Ncthercliffe  in  the  doorway.  He  was  evidently  seeking 
for  her,  but,  as  she  knew  that  the  carriage  had  not  been 
ordered  until  a  quarter  to  tAVO,  she  concluded  that  ho 
Avas  actuated  only  by  officiousncss,  and  she  wa«?  deter- 
mined not  to  return  to  the  ball-room  before  she  had 
obtained  the  information  she  desired. 

*  Lean  back  ! '  she  whispered,  therefore,  to  her  com- 
panion, *or  Lord  Nethercliife  will  see  us,  and  fancy 
that  we're  flirting.  He  has  a  perfect  horror  of  girls 
who  flirt  with  young  men,  Isabella  says.' 

She  crouched  down  behind  an  ample  pink  tarlatan 
skirt  which  happened  to  be  in  front  of  them,  and,  after 
adjusting  his  eye-glass  and  looking  towards  the  end  of 
the  room,  his  lordship  passed  rapidly  through  some 
folding-doors  into  an  apartment  beyond,  and  Sophy  and 
Tom  were  left  to  pursue  their  conversation. 

*  All  the  same,'  the  young  man  continued,  taking 
up  the  thread  of  his  previous  discourse,  '  though  I  was 
quite  certain  he  was  not  your  grandfather,  I  hope,  dear, 
you  don't  think  I  had  anything  to  do  with  getting  him 
into  trouble.  All  I  could  do  to  prevent  it,  I  did,  and  he 
might  have  gone  on  poaching  and  getting  at  the  birds' 
eggs,  for  ever,  if  it  had  only  depended  upon  me,  but 
that  confounded  Tom  Stubberfield  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  was  sleeping  in  the  old  barn  at  One-Chimney 
Farm — the  house  that's  said  to  be  haunted — and  no- 
thing would  satisfy  him  but  to  set  a  trap  for  the  gipsy. 
As  it  happened,  Tom  was  right,  and  they  caught  the 
old  fellow  at  last ;  but  he  fought  like  a  lion,  and  I  ex- 
pect Tom  will  carry  the  mark  of  his  claws  to  his  grave.' 
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*  How  dreadful !  However,  he's  dead  now,  and 
several  other  things  have  departed  with  him.  You  see 
what  an  impostor  I  was,  with  my  pretended  gipsy-blood, 
my  long  hair,  my  black  eyes,  and  my  gift  of  prophecy ! ' 

'  You  seem  in  very  good  spirits  to-night.'  As  Sir 
Thomas  said  this,  she  fancied  that  he  put  on  rather  a 
reproachful  look.  Now  that  she  came  to  examine  his 
face,  she  observed,  too,  that  its  expression  was  sorrowful 
and  perplexed. 

*  You  are  very  different  from  other  people,'  he 
resumed,  after  a  short  pause.  '  Different,  of  course, 
from  being  a  great  deal  nicer,  but  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  you  have  much  heart !  Don't  be  angry  with 
me  for  saying  this,  please.' 

'  Ah,  you  are  going  to  deprive  me  of  my  heart  as 
well  as  of  my  romantic  origin !  In  the  end  you  will 
transform  me  into  quite  a  well-conducted  young  person, 
very  carefully  brought  up,  and  dressed  in  the  height  gf 
fashion ! ' 

As  she  said  this  she  looked  down  at  her  fresh  white 
ball  dress  and  toyed  with  the  sprays  of  wild  flowers 
which  adorned  it.  She  spoke  lightly  and  flippantly, 
but  the  heart  of  which  Tom  was  going  (as  she  said)  to 
deprive  her,  had  begun  beating  timiultuously. 

In  the  doorway  she  had  perceived  a  bevy  of  *  gilded 
youths '  whose  countenances  were  new  to  her.  Some  of 
these  were  tall,  some  short,  and  others  of  middle  stature. 
Sophy  only  looked  at  the  tall  ones.  Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  new  guests  were  arriving,  and 
there  was  still  a  ray  of  hope  that  Godfrey  might  be 
amongst  their  numbers.  It  would  be  a  real  coincidence 
she  thought,  if,  on  this  occasion  also,  he  surprised  her 
sitting  in  a  corner  pretending  to  sip  coffee,  with  Tom 
Ilickathrift  gazing  into  her  eyes,  as  in  the  old  time ; 
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and  she  was  always  thoroughly  prepared  for  a  coin- 
cidence ! 

The  voice  of  her  companion  recalled  her  wandering 
spirit,  and  caused  her  to  withdraw  her  gaze  from  the 
doorway. 

'  I  see,  dear,'  said  he,  in  a  somewhat  solemn  tone,  aa 
he  glanced  down  at  the  bunches  of  coloured  wild-flowers, 
upon  her  ball  dress,  '  that  you  are  not  in  mourning.' 

'  No,  certainly  I  am  not  in  mourning  !  Do  you 
tliink,  really,  that  for  a  man  like  that  I  ought  to  have 
put  on  a  black  dress  ?  Had  I  known  him,  and  liked 
him,  it  would  have  been  different,  of  course ;  but  I  only 
saw  him  twice  in  my  life,  and  each  time  he  very  nearly 
frightened  me  out  of  my  -wdts.  Besides,  you  see,  he 
has  turned  out  to  be  no  relation.' 

*  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  him,''  answered  the  young 
man,  looking  imcomfortable.  '  Of  course  one  couldn't 
expect  that.' 

*  Then  who  were  you  thinking  of?'  Sophy  asked, 
eagerly,  as  she  gazed  at  her  companion  with  startled 
ej^es.  '  What  other  relation  ought  I  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  ?  Tell  me,  please  :  j^ou've  made  me  feel  cold  all 
over  from  fright ! ' 

*  I  suppose  you  don't  know,'  said  Tom,  hesitatingly. 
*  Never  mind !  I  can  tell  you  to-morrow.  A  ball  isn't  a 
place  to  talk  of  sad  things.' 

*  Oh,  but  3^ou  niud  tell  nic,  now  that  you've  begun ! 
You  couldn't  let  me  go  away  without  telling  me.  I  can 
bear  anything — (an/tJting,  better  than  susj^ense  I' 

She  leant  forward  as  she  said  this,  and  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  appcalingly.  Those  amongst  the 
bystanders  who  perceived  the  movement,  imagined,  na 
doubt,  that  a  flirtation  of  no  ordinarv  kind  was  ffoing: 
on  between  the  tall  young  man  with  the  high  nose  and 
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the  pretty  girl  in  the  dress  trimmed  with  buttercups 
and  daisies. 

Tom  Hickathrift  seemed  to  be  drawing  himself 
away  from  her  touch,  an  experience  entirely  without 
precedent. 

'  No,  no,  dear,'  he  was  saj^ng;  *  not  now,  not  here — 
not  at  a  hall !  ' 

'  Ah,  Tom !  don't  be  so  unkind,  so  cruel,  so  terribly 
stern  and  hard !  Of  course,  with  so  few  relations,  I 
shall  think  the  very  worst !  I  shall  dream  of  nothing 
else  all  night — though,  of  course,  I  shan't  sleep 
enough  to  dream  !  Has  anything  happened  to  my 
aunt?' 

'No,'  said  Tom,  ^y\lo  was  now  looking  really  dis- 
tressed. '  I  believe,  when  she  was  last  heard  of,  she  was 
perfectly  well.' 

*Ah !  then  it  must  be  .  .  .  .' 

She  could  not  continue  the  sentence.  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift felt  constrained,  after  her  entreaties,  to  do  so  for 
her. 

'Your  cousin,'  he  answered,  dolefully.  He  would 
have  gone  through  a  good  deal  to  have  been  spared  the 
pain  of  having  to  tell  her  this ! 

'  Godfrey  '^ '  the  name  escaped  somehow  through  her 
blanched  lips.  She  was  as  white,  now,  as  her  flowery 
ball  dress. 

'  Yes,  Godfrey  St.  Clair.  Why  have  you  made  me 
tell  you  this?  How  could  I  know  that  you  hadn't 
heard  it  ? ' 

'  What  has  happened  to  Godfrey  St.  Clair  ?  /  have 
a  right  to  knowV  She  uttered  this  last  sentence  in  a 
hard  and  altered  voice.  To  the  young  man  it  sounded 
like  a  command. 

'  There  is  a  report  that  Godfrey  St.  Clair  is  dead,' 
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he  answered,  slowly,  *  and  I  fear  very  much  tbut  it  may 
be  true.     He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Italy.' 

'Godfrey — dead ?^  81ie  felt  dazed  and  stupefied, 
and  utterly  unable,  for  tbe  moment,  to  realise  the 
meaning  of  Tom's  words. 

'How  long  ago?'  she  asked,  by-and-by,  with  the 
same  bewildered  air.     '  When  did  it  happen  ? ' 

'  Latel}^,  I  believe  ;  that  is,  comparatively  latel}^ — 
not  a  month  ago.' 

'But  I  mw  Jtim  then,  Tom  I'  she  exclaimed,  (eagerly, 
her  whole  aspect  suddenly  brightening.  '  It's  a  nuidc- 
up  stor}^ — I  feel  sure  of  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I 

see  you — in  church,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  holidays. 
He  came  down  to  my  school 

'Ah,  yes,'  muttered  Tom,  thoughtfully,  '  that  must 
have  been  about  the  time.  .  .  . 

'The  time  of  what?' 

'About  the  time  he  is  said  to  have  died,  for,  as  yet, 
we  know  none  of  the  particulars.  Your  aunt  wrote  to 
my  mother  about  it  only  the  other  daj' — I  suppose  she 
was  afraid  of  telling  you  at  once,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
your  season.' 

'  But  I  aatr  him ! '  she  exclaimed  again,  somewliat 
impatiently ;  '  I  saw  him  in  church.  He  was  leaning 
against  a  stone  pillar,  and  afterwards  he  followed  the 
school  back  to  "  The  Cedars,"  and  stood  outside,  looking 
in  at  the  gate.     I  saw  him — as  I  see  you  now.' 

'  I'm  afraid,'  returned  Sir  Thomas,  gloomil}',  '  that 
it  coiddn't  have  been  him,  rcalli/ ;  it  must  have  been 
one  of  those  things  one  reads  about  in  books.' 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  ghastly  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  upon  which  she  had  pinned  her  forlorn 
hope ! 

What  she  had  seen  in  church  was  merclv  a  con- 
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iirraation  of  her  most  terrible  fears !  It  was  a  wraith 
— a  ghost — an  apparition ;  the  shadowy  semblance  of 
the  man,  as  he  had  been  in  life,  making  itself  manifest, 
at  the  moment  of  his  dissolution,  to  the  woman  he  loved 
best  upon  that  earth  which  he  was  about  to  abandon 
for  ever — in  a  word,  *  one  of  those  things  one  reads 
about  in  books  ! ' 

She  remembered  how  pale  and  imsubstantial  lie  had 
appeared  to  her,  and  how  his  figure  had  melted  away 
until  it  had  become  blended  and  moulded,  as  it  were, 
into  the  very  substance  of  the  massive  stone  pillar 
against  which  she  had  fancied  he  w^as  leaning,  and 
how,  at  last,  the  ivy  tracery  had  seemed  to  grow  all 
over  his  face  like  a  net-work.  She  recalled  the  fact 
that  Isabella  had  not,  apparently,  observed  the  tall 
young  man  who  walked  back  behind  the  school-girls  on 
their  return  from  church,  and  her  whole  soul  sickened 
with  a  terrible  fear.  * 

'  Take  me  away  ! '  she  said  at  last,  looking  up  at  Tom 
with  haggard  e3'es.  *  Get  me  away  from  this  place ! 
Ask  for  the  carriage  ! ' 

The  young  man  rose  sadly  to  obey.  He  came  back 
in  a  few  minutes  with  Sophy's  cloak. 

'Lord  NetherclifPe's  carriage  isn't  ordered  till  a 
quarter  to  two,  and  it's  not  quite  one  yet.' 

'  Never  mind  ;  get  me  a  hackney-coach — let  me  go 
home.  .  .  .' 

Tom's  honest  heart  was  bleeding  for  her  sorrow. 
He  led  her  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  coach 
was  procured.  Once  within  it,  she  could  only  sob  and 
moan.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  even  to  fri/ 
to  console  her. 

At  a  quarter  to  two  Lord  Nethercliffe's  carriage 
was  called   for  at  Lady  Roehampton's,   and   Isiibclla, 
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knowing-  liuw  nuicli  her  father  disliked  unpunetualit)% 
was  standing  cloaked  in  the  entrance-hall,  all  ready  to 
depart.  His  lordship  had  gone  back  to  scour  the  ball- 
room once  more,  in  a  last  despairing  attempt  to  light 
upon  Sophy.  She  w'as  not,  however,  to  be  found,  and, 
deeply  rufHed  and  concerned,  the  father  and  daughter 
were  obliged  to  depart  without  her.  Upon  arriving  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  Lord  Nethercliife  anxiously  ques- 
tioned the  family  butler. 

'  If  you  please,  my  lord,'  answ^ered  that  functionary, 
'  Miss  St.  Clair  was  took  faint  at  the  ball,  and  was^ 
brought  back  by  a  gentleman  in  an  'ackney-coach — 
a  tall  young  gentleman,  with  rather  an  'igh  nose.' 


Chapter  XVII. 

By  the  following  autumn  Sophy  found  herself  once 
more  established  at  her  old  home,  amongst  scenes  so 
l^ainf uUy  fraught  with  living  memories,  that  the  very 
trees  and  stones  seemed  like  conscious  and  intellisfent 
beings.  A  great  sadness  had  fallen  upon  her  ever  since 
she  had  heard  the  terrible  news  of  Godfrej^'s  death. 
She  had  suffered  as  she  had  never  suffered  before,  in 
altogether  an  unusual  manner,  dumbly  and  patiently, 
without  the  relief  of  spasmodic  and  impulsive  w^eeping. 
Her  whole  nature  seemed  suddenlv  to  have  undergone 
a  change.  There  was  no  use  in  warring  with  the 
inevitable,  or  in  hurling  anathemas  at  Fate.  Like  a 
creature  atHicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  she  felt 
that  she  must  bear  this  weary  pain  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  She  acknowledged  it,  and  accej)ted  it,  and  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain    to  complain ;    but  it  was   not 
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natural,  or  possible,  for  lier  to  be  like  one  who  was  whole. 
Still  there  were  moments,  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
bitter  heart-sickness,  of  comparative  satisfaction — mo- 
ments when,  abandoning  the  hopeless  contemplation  of 
self,  she  could  plunge,  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest, 
into  the  affairs  of  others,  and  endeavour  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  sadness  which  were  less  permanent  and 
irrevocable  than  her  own. 

Out  of  her  life  had  gone  all  hope  and  heart-beating 
and  fine  weather,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  one  thing  worth  living  for  now 
seemed  to  be  the  good  of  one's  neighbour — the  avert- 
ing of  impending  clouds  which  were  advancing  upon 
brighter  destinies — the  satisfaction  resulting  from  the 
success  of  some  benevolent  scheme,  and  the  cultivation 
of  nobler  and  broader  ideas  amongst  the  poor  and 
ignorant. 

In  consequence  of  all  the  trouble  which  had  fallea 
upon  her,  she  had  made  but  little  progress  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  religion.  Dr.  Dyer,  too,  who  might 
have  helped  her  in  the  matter,  had,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  been  suddenly  hurried  into  eternity,  and  she 
realised  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  her  to 
create  and  develop  new  theories  without  some  sort  of 
male  assistance  and  support. 

One  sentence,  however,  which  the  Doctor  had  let 
fall  upon  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  had  not  been 
*  interred  with  his  bones.' 

'  At  any  rate,'  he  had  said  (and  the  fact  of  his  pre- 
mature and  tragical  death  seemed  now  to  endow  his 
words  with  a  particular  importance),  *  one  should  never 
neglect  those  good  works  which  fall  immediately  under 
one's  hand,  to  abandon  which  would  necessitate  an 
actual  turning  aside  from  our  path.     We  should  re- 
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move,  if  possible,  the  burdens  from  our  near  neigh- 
bours, even  if  by  so  doing  we  have  to  bear  some 
portion  of  them  ourselves :  if  we  all  did  this,  suffering 
would  be  much  more  equally  divided.' 

To  the  hollow-eyed  ascetic  in  his  hair  shirt,  who 
rejrards  the  flai>-elIation  and  maceration  of  his  own  flesh 
as  peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  a  benevolent 
Creator,  Sophy's  religious  code  might  have  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  too  facile  and  rudimentary,  but  it  calmed 
*and  satisfied  her  for  the  time  being,  and  her  aching  and 
bleeding  heart  might  count  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
hair  shirts  of  her  possible  detractors. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  these,  the  days  of  her  adversity, 
she  came  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  queen  over  her  humble 
and  limited  kingdom,  for  the  *  Great  Sophirian  Empire  ' 
of  the  old  time,  since  she  had  seen  more  of  the  outer 
world,  seemed  to  have  become  strangel}^  d^^■indled  and 
shrunk.  Fortunately,  however,  by  reason  of  this  limit- 
ation of  space,  her  subjects  were  few,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tractable  and  easy  to  govern,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  ignorance  and  inexperience  with 
which  she  was  for  ever  waging  war.  There  were  not 
brains  enough,  indeed,  in  the  whole  community  to 
make  up  one  average  intelligence  ;  but  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  well-disposed  and  virtuous,  and  even  when  they 
were  not  so,  their  very  vices  took  an  amiable  and  Arca- 
dian form.  Above  all,  they  seemed  to  live  in  good- 
fellowship  and  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  hating 
and  wishing  evil  to  no  man.  Occasionally,  however, 
the}/  loved,  rashly  and  impoliticly — unmoralh/,  even,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  wearers  of  the  hair  shirts. 

*  The  laws  of  propriety,'  remarks  Schiller,  '  are 
foreign  to  innocent  nature  ;  only  the  experience  of  cor- 
ruption has  given  origin  to  them.     But  as  soon  as  that 
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corruption  lias  taken  place,  and  natural  innocence  has 
'N'aniybcd  from  manners,  tlie  laws  of  proi3riety  are 
sacred They  have  the  same  validity  in  an  arti- 
ficial world  as  the  laws  of  nature  have  in  a  world  of 
innocence.'  Sophy's  woodland  home,  it  was  evident,  when 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  had  not  been  tainted, 
as  yet,  with  '  the  experience  of  corruption.' 

Witness,  in  example  of  this,  the  loves  of  Deely  and 
Abdallah.  Upon  arriving  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  after 
her  stay  in  London,  Sophy  had  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Egyptian  had  not  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  had  been  paid  his  wages,  and  had  been  given, 
according  to  her  directions,  a  good  round  sum  over 
and  above  what  was  his  due,  but  still  he  had  not 
departed.  He  did  not  wish  to  receive  payment,  he  said 
(through  Deely,  his  interpreter),  but  he  desired  to 
lemain  on  where  he  was.  He  had  grown  a  lighter 
colour  from  his  exposure  to  English  winters,  and  he 
suffered  still  occasionally  from  influenza,  but  he  had 
become  an  institution  at  Little  Stillingfleet.  It  was 
not  long  before  it  transpired  that  Deely  was  his  chief 
attraction.  She  was  now  a  fine  young  woman,  with  a 
high  colour,  blue  eyes,  and  a  thick  waist — an  improve- 
ment upon  her  mother  in  her  best  days,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  as  active  and  good-tempered  as  she  was  well- 
favoured.  Jane  Ford  explained  the  situation  to  Sophy 
a  day  or  two  after  her  return  from  London,  when  she 
happened  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  give  an  order. 

*  You  see,  missy,'  she  said,  '  What-you-call-um — he 
be  on'y  a  pore  heathen  creetur,  he  be  ;  still,  he  bean't 
not  near  so  unlarned  now  as  he  wur  in  pore  muster's 
toime  (your  pore  dear  par,  missy).  He  gets  along  well 
enough  now,  he  do,  and  he  bean't  not  near  so  stoopid, 
he  beiin't,  and  so  he  and  our  Deely ' 
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*  And  so  hv  and  Dcoly  arc  ^oing  to  be  married,  I 
suppose?'  interrupted  Sophy.  Like  a  benevolent  Lady 
Bountiful,  she  -was  jileased  that  her  young  men  and 
maidens  should  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage,  not- 
withstanding that  she  herself  was  vowed  to  a  perpetual 
widowhood. 

'  Well,  noa,  miss}','  Janus  had  answered,  looking  a 
little  uncomfortable.  '  Day  beant  not  a-gone  to  church 
yet,  dey  beant.  You  see  de  Dean,  up  at  Pojoiin's,  he 
sez,  sez  he,  "  Dat  'ere  be  only  a  pore  heathen  creetur," 
he  sez  ;  "  'an  be  what  church  be  he  a-goin'  to  marry 
your  darter,  mum  ? "  sez  he,  a-looking  at  What-you- 
oall-um,  who  begins  fur  too  parley-voo  away  in  his 
gibberish.  An'  Parson  Harnbloor  he  wur  a-gettin' 
wu)\f/  feeble,  he  wur — t'wnr  well-nigh  toime  fur  d'  Lard 
to  think  o'  teiikin'  Parson  Harnbloor  ;  an'  Muster  Petti- 
grew,  over  at  Dallin'ridge,  he  sez,  sez  he,  "I  wotin'tnot 
goo  fur  to  hev  no  deelin's  in  d'  matter,  Mrs.  Foord,"  sez 
he ;  an'  he  goos  on  fur  te  arst  who  What-you-call-um 
worshipes,  an'  what  church  he  belongs  to  ?  an'  I  sez, 
sez  I,  *'  Ne'er  a  one  as  I  knoiis  on,  Muster  Pettigrew  ; 
he  be  only  a  pore  heathen  creetur,  he  be,  wot  goos  fur 
to  lay  down  a  strip  o'  carpet  when  he  sez  his  prayers, 
an'  doiin't  not  sheake  hands ;  an',  when  fust  he  comed, 
wouldn't  not  goo  fur  to  eat  no  sausingers,"  sez  I;  "  but 
he  eats  'um  now,  an'  seems  moor  Christian -like,"  sez  I, 
*'  in  all  his  deelin's."  An'  all  dis  'ere  while,  toime  kep 
a-goin'  on,  a-waitin'  fur  no  man,  and  our  Deely  she 
always  irur  a  contrar}',  headstrong  little  puss,  she  wur, 
as  you  knoas,  missy,  and  so,  and  so.  ..." 

And  here  Jane  cast  down  her  eyes  and  began  toying 
with  the  strings  of  her  apron. 

*  And  so  thc}^  are  not  married  yet,  after  all  ? '  said 
Sophy,  rather  severely.  She  had  glanced  round  suddenly 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  cradle,  attracted  by  a  strange 
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sound,  and  liad  beheld,  sitting  up  in  it,  and  watching- 
them  with  large  beady  black  eyes,  a  weird,  coffee- 
coloured  baby,  with  dark  hair  and  a  wide  mouth,  who 
began  crowing  and  laughing  hoarsely,  as  though  its  own 
appearance  upon  the  scene  had  been  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  capital  joke.  The  fact  spoke  for  itself,  but 
the  circumstance  wao  not  so  entirely  without  precedent 
as  to  excite  Sophj^'s  surprise. 

*  Well,  I  hope  they  will  be  married  as  soon  as  all 
these  religious  difterences  can  be  settled,'  she  contented 
herself  with  saj^ng.  *  The  baby  seems  very  flourishing 
— how  old  is  he  ? ' 

*Yes,  he  do  thrive,  he  do!'  exclaimed  Jane,  with 
the  fatuity  of  a  grandmother,  glad  to  divert  the  conver- 
sation from  the  erring  parents  of  the  mongrel.  '  He 
be  risin'  a  five  month  ole,  he  be,  artful  creetur !  An' 
he  do  laugh  an'  crow,  he  do,  little  tarmagant !  An'  his 
par  he  do  nuss  an'  hold  to  un',  he  do,  sure///  / '  And  she 
commenced  clucking  and  making  odd  faces  at  the  out- 
landish baby,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
extravagantly  fond. 

'  Well,  I  do  hope  they'll  soon  make  it  all  right,' 
Sophy  felt  called  upon  to  repeat,  without  showing  anv 
signs  of  softening  towards  the  strange  creature. 

*  Oh,  dey'U  goo  to  church,  right  enough,  one  o'  desc 
foine  days,  dey  will ! '  answered  Mrs.  Ford,  carelessly. 
*  Trust  un  fur  that,  missy,  one  o'  these  'ere  foine  days  ! ' 

^fany  persons,  beholding  Sophy's  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  her  peas[intry,  mistook  her  philosophical  benevolence 
for  the  promptings  of  a  newly  awakened  spirit  of  ortho- 
doxy— a  ver}^  natural  reaction  consequent  upon  her 
pagan  training. 

'How  contranj  things  do  goo,  sure////'  old  ^Mrs. 
Weller  had  remarked,  up  at  Great  Stillingfleet.  '  Dero 
wur   pore    Muster    Frank— young    missy's    own   par. 
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as  went  fur  to  floy  out  in  d'  fcacc  of  liia  Almighty,  and 
wouldn't  not  hold  to  his  gospel-truth,  and  was  ne'er  a- 
buried  in  churchyard  sile,  an'  here  be  missy,  for  all  her 
poor  rearin',  jest  loike  any  other  decent-living  Chris- 
tian, a-nussin'  of  iis,  and  a-i)roaching  to  us,  as  foine  as 
parson,  and  a-readin'  his  gospel-truth  moiist  foornoons 
as  she  beiint  a-ridin'  a  horseback,  to  our  Moises,  as  is 
took  paralytic,  loike  my  olc  gentleman,  and  as  beiint 
not  enjied  a  good  day's  health  since  he  wur  bit  in  de 
arm  of  un  by  a  deaf  arder ! ' 

Sophy  was,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  reading  occasion- 
all}'  to  Moses  AVeller  from  the  Scriptures.  The  young 
man  had  become  a  hopeless  invalid,  and  had  been  for 
several  months  confined  to  the  chimney-corner.  Read- 
ing to  Moses  Weller  was,  in  fact,  the  good  work  Avhich 
fell  just  then  immediately  under  her  hand,  and 
(looked  at  merely  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
independently  of  all  theological  bias),  she  admitted  that 
no  book  was  so  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
poor  as  the  Sacred  Volume,  of  which  her  father  used  to 
speak  as  'a  fine  old  Jewish  record.' 

To  read,  as  yet,  to  her  peasantry  from  an}^  work 
containing  the  outcome  of  modern  thought,  would,  she 
realised,  have  merely  puzzled  and  bewildered  their 
clouded  intelligences.  With  the  histories  in  the  Bible, 
however,  they  seemed  all  of  them  to  be  partially  ac- 
quainted, and,  like  children,  they  preferred  hearing 
repeated  to  them  the  stories  they  already  knew  by 
heart,  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  which  required 
much  less  mental  effort  than  the  assimilation  of  new 
ideas.  Moses  Weller,  had  he  been  interrogated,  could 
not  have  stated  at  what  precise  period  of  his  uneventful 
life  he  had  '  fust  heerd  tell '  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the 
apple,  Cain  and  his  brother  Abel,  Moses  iu  the  bul- 
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ruslies,  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  David  and  the  giant, 
Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den,  or  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-ncgo,  and  '  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  ; '  all  he  knew  was  that  the  names 
and  histories  of  these  personages  seemed,  somehow, 
to  have  been  always  more  or  less  familiar  to  him,  as 
were  those  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Unjust  Steward, 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  had  seen  them  represented,  too,  in  the  rough  wood- 
cuts of  Family  Bibles,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  ancient 
carved-oak  linen-presses,  which  were  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  cottages,  so  that  they  had  become  quite  like 
old  friends. 

In  her  reading,  Sophy  always  selected  passages 
which  contained  either  interesting  narrative  matter  or  in- 
structive precept,  being  careful  to  avoid  anything  bearing 
upon  form  and  dogma.  She  omitted,  too,  all  episodes 
descriptive  of  blood-shedding  and  spoliation,  as  calcu- 
lated to  familiarise  the  mind  of  Moses  Weller  with 
notions  of  cruelty  and  vengeance.  Salutary  precept  she 
conveyed  to  him  chiefly  from  the  Gospels  ;  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  provided  him  with 
exciting  incident,  whilst  she  endeavoured  to  imbue  him 
with  a  love  of  poetry  from  the  pages  of  Proverbs  and 
the  Psalms.  She  read  to  him  also  the  lovely  story  of 
Ruth — in  itself  a  poem — and  told  him  again  how 
David  slew  the  giant  with  his  sling,  how  Moses,  his 
namesake,  was  nurtured  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and 
how  the  Preacher  saith  that  'all  is  vanity/ 

That  she  might  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  in 
the  true  faith  was  her  constant  and  heartfelt  prayer 
to  the  great,  unknown,  and  invisible  God,  but  as  she 
prayed  she  made  invariably  a  mental  reservation.  She 
did  not  desire  to  be  either  confirmed  or  strengthened  in 
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what  might  merely  seem  to  be  the  true  faith  to  her 
neighbour,  however  much  this  might  contribute  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  commimity. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  her 
devotion  to  good  works,  Sophy's  spiritual  opinions  had 
not  undergone  any  very  material  change  since  the  days 
when,  catching  up,  parrot-like,  the  words  which  had 
fallen  from  her  father's  lips,  she  had  described  herself 
to  Godfrey  as  '  an  early  Christian  who  did  not  exactly 
believe  in  Christianity.' 

There  were  other  words,  too,  which  she  foimd  her- 
self continually  repeating  and  musing  over  in  her  soli- 
tude— the  last  words  of  the  blind  philosopher,  spoken 
just  before  his  lips  were  sealed  to  everlasting  silence. 
'  This  is  a  great  truth,'  he  had  murmured,  '  the  Zenda- 
vesta  declares  it.  .  .  .  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  .  .  .  the 
perpetual  battle  .  .  .  and  afterwards  .  .  .  Rest,  surely 
Rest  .  .  .  perhaps  Light  .  .  .'  And  it  seemed  to  Sophy, 
at  times,  that  this  was  a  great  truth  indeed. 

Great  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon  her, 
at  about  this  time,  with  a  view  that  she  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift  should  marry,  and  '  be  happy  ever  after- 
wards,' like  the  good  prince  and  princess  in  a  fairy  tale. 
Sometimes  this  pressure  seemed  to  become  positively 
atmospheric,  emanating,  as  it  were,  from  each  of 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  until  it  appeared  as 
though  it  would  be  madness  on  her  part  to  attempt 
to  resist  it. 

Tom  Hickathrift  was,  indeed,  the  only  living 
creature  (capable  of  sympathy  and  affection,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  intelligence)  connected  in  any 
way  with  her  dead  past.  The  very  sight  of  his  tall 
form  called  up  a  thousand  memories.  He  was  the 
connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
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circumstances  had  lately  combined  to  make  her  occupy, 
in  his  life,  a  similar  position. 

Lady  Hickathrift's  bronchitis  had  assumed  a  fatal 
form  in  the  middle  of  the  London  season,  and  only  a 
few  days  after  Sir  Thomas  had  conveyed  Sophy  home 
from  Lady  Roehampton*s  ball,  he  had  been  summoned 
to  a  house  of  mourning  and  lamentation.  She  had 
died  with  one  desire  in  her  heart,  that  her  son  Thomas 
should  marry  speedily,  and  that  Sophy  St.  Clair,  his 
old  friend  and  neighbour,  should  be  the  object  of  his 
choice.  Lady  Hickathrift  had  been  essentially  kind- 
hearted,  and  by  no  means  more  worldly-minded  than 
most  people ;  she  had  taken  a  natural  interest  in  Sophy, 
by  reason  of  her  beauty  and  amiability,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  her  son's  marked  preference  for  her ;  still,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  reported  death  of 
*  Mr.  Godfrey  St.  Clair,  of  Dallingridge,'  had  had 
something  to  do  with  this  last  reiteration  of  her  wishes. 
If  Godfrey  was  indeed  dead,  Sophy  was  not  only  one  of 
the  richest  heiresses  in  the  county,  but  in  all  England 
to  boot,  and  Lady  Hickathrift' s  devotion  to  her  only 
son  prevented  her  from  being  quite  blind  to  this  con- 
sideration. Since  her  death,  Tom,  who  during  her  life- 
time had  been  a  devoted  son,  had  canonized  her  in  his 
faithful  heart,  and  her  last  wishes  were  to  him  as  a 
sacred  and  imperative  command,  which  he  felt  might 
even  have  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations, 
had  there  been  any  need  for  so  doing.  He  was  too 
much  in  love  to  be  influenced  by  any  ideas  of  terri- 
torial annexations,  but  these  had  all  been  carefully 
rejDresented  to  him  by  his  well-wishers,  and  thus  it 
was  that  every  circumstance  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be 
tending  only  towards  one  end.  It  was  as  though  the 
two  yoimg  people  had  suddenly  been  dashed  upon  a 
desert  island,    and   that  the  waves,   in   receding,   had 
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borne  away  all  their  former  comrades.  To  whom 
were  they  to  cling  for  support,  in  their  present  deso- 
lation, if  not  to  one  another  ? 

Sophy  perceived  all  this  as  plainly  as  Tom  did. 
She  even  thought  it  possible  that,  at  some  future  da}", 
she  and  her  faithful  neighbour  and  friend  might  go 
through  the  form  of  marriage  ;  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented with  a  *  hollow  shell '  instead  of  a  living  woman 
with  a  living  heart,  and  if  her  lost  lover  did  not  rise  up 
from  the  dead  to  call  that  heart  back  again  to  life. 

She  felt  too  sad  and  weary,  now,  to  struggle  against 
what  appeared  like  destiny,  whilst  a  knowledge  of  her 
own  weakness  and  of  life's  capricious  mutability,  pre- 
vented her  from  endeavouring  to  fortify  herself  by 
rashly  uttered  vows,  which,  by  the  workings  of  fate, 
might  be  rendered  null  and  void  in  the  future.  Be- 
sides which,  it  would  fit  in  with  her  plan  of  universal 
benevolence  to  marry  poor  Tom  ;  it  would  be  a  true 
example  of  the  philosophic  maxim,  *  The  greatest  happi- 
ness to  the  greatest  number.'  Only  one  person,  indeed, 
was  not  in  favour  of  it,  and  this  person  was  herself — 
but  self,  according  to  her  newly-acquired  ideas,  ought 
to  be  immolated,  and  this  alone,  might  perhaps  insure 
a  blessing,  or  at  any  rate  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
which  she  had  heard  was  to  be  derived  from  some 
manner  of  penance ;  a  feeling  akin  almost  to  that 
experienced  by  the  wearers  of  hair  shirts. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that  no  man 
should  come  to  the  woman  he  loves  as  a  suppliant,  but 
rather  as  a  victor,  on  the  way  to  fresh  conquests,  seated, 
crowned,  and  sceptred,  upon  his  triumphal  car,  its 
wheels  rod  with  the  blood  of  immolated  victims.  Yet 
it  is  only  to  some  women  that  he  should  come  thus.  To 
Sophy,    in   whom    *  the   quality  of   mercy '   was   *  not 
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strained/  the  exulting  and  self-confident  suitor  would 
almost  certainly  have  pleaded  in  vain,  whilst  in  poor 
Tom's  reproachful  melancholy  there  was  something  pre- 
eminently touching.  It  would  be  some  consolation  to 
her,  in  her  present  wretchedness,  if  she  could  summon 
a  smile  to  that  sad  face!  "Would  that  she  could  do  so 
at  the  cost  of  fewer  heart-burnings! 


Chapter  XVIII. 

One  afternoon,  when  Sophy  had  been  turning  over  all 
this  in  her  mind,  Sir  Thomas  loomed  suddenly  upon 
her  in  the  narrow  pathway  leading  through  the  ad- 
jacent alder- wood,  not  far  from  the  historical^black  gate. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  minister  to  the  requirements  of 
some  member  of  the  Stubberfield  family,  and  carried  on 
her  arm  a  large  basket,  more  useful  than  omamentaj. 
Sir  Thomas,  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  his 
mother,  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  his  figure  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  surrounding  branches.  To  a 
tender  and  sympathetic  nature  there  is  always  some- 
thing pathetic  and  affecting  in  seeing  a  faithful  and 
devoted  friend  clad  in  the  sombre  garments  of  woe,  and 
upon  coming  now  upon  her  old  admirer  Sophy  realised 
that  she  was  thus  affected. 

*  Which  way  are  you  going  ? '  he  asked,  after  he 
had  taken  her  hand.  *  May  I  walk  with  you  ?  And 
please  let  me  carry  that  great  basket ;  it's  much  too 
heavy  for  you.' 

Sophy  handed  him  the  basket  without  protest  or 
resistance,  and  they  walked  on  together  up  the  narrow 
pathway.     The  sensation  that  they  were  both  of  them 
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clinging  together  alone,  upon  some  desolate  Crusoe 
island  in  mid-ocean,  had  taken  to-day  a  firmer  hold  of 
her  imagination  than  usual.  By-and-by  they  came  to 
the  black  gate.  Here  Tom  stopped,  as  she  had  felt 
certain  that  he  would,  and  leaning  his  back  against  it, 
gazed  sadly  down  the  pathway  by  which  they  had  as- 
cended. The  idea  of  the  desert  island — of  the  road  of 
life  which  they  had,  as  it  were,  trodden  together,  until 
their  other  companions  had  one  by  one  fainted  upon 
the  journey,  occurred  to  him,  as  it  had  occurred  to 
Sophy,  though  he  felt  unequal  just  then  to  clothing  the 
metaphor  in  appropriate  language.  She  guessed,  how- 
ever, what  thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  and  made  no 
effort  to  dispel  them. 

'  This  afternoon  reminds  me,'  he  said  at  last,  *  of 
shat  day,  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  we  stood  together 
by  this  gate ;  when  you  gave  me  a  kind  of  half-promise, 
and  when  I  put  that  ring  on  your  finger.  Don't  you 
remember  ? ' 

*Ah,  Tom  !  how  can  I  ever  forget  ?  '  she  answered, 
m  a  broken  voice,  as  she,  too,  looked  down  the  dewy 
pathway  upon  which  two  pairs  of  footprints  alone  were 
visible. 

The  young  man  was  encouraged  by  her  words. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  one  of  her  tenderest  and  softest 
moods,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  hope  for  more  chance 
of  success  now  than  when  she  was  stronger. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  marked  resemblance  between 
this  day  and  that  other  day,  seeming  now  so  long  ago, 
upon  which  he  had  first  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
^ow,  as  then,  the  gray  sea-fog  had  crept  inland,  and 
the  reddening  leaves  of  the  surrounding  alders  were 
frosted  over  with  rime.  Tom  could  not  put  into  words 
the  thousand  emotions  that  crowded  upon  him  when  he 
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ihought  of  the  changes  which  had  come  to  pass  since 
that  day. 

*  Ah,  Sophy  !  '  he  said,  as  he  gazed  down  passion- 
iitely  into  her  face,  '  don't  keep  me  waiting  all  my  life! 
Give  me  a  whole  promise  now  !     DOy  for  God's  sake  ! ' 

Sophy  was  overcome  by  emotion,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, felt  unable  to  reply. 

Encouraged  by  her  silence,  he  continued, — 

*  I  think,  dear  Sophy,  though  I  feel  beneath  you  in 
every  way,  that,  because  of  my  great  love  for  you,  I 
could  make  you  happy.' 

'  Oh,  no,  you  couldn't ! '  she  exclaimed,  tearfully. 
'  Nobody  could !  You'd  try  to,  I  know,  but  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  :  it  isn't  possible  now,  and  the 
kinder  you  were  the  more  unhappy  I  should  become ! 
I've  heard  of  people  being  "  kill(;d  by  kindness,"  and  I 
know  now  what  it  means.  In  the  end — you  would  see 
— I  should  die  !' 

'  My  darling,  you  couldnH  !  I  shouldn't  let  you!  I 
should  take  such  care  of  you  ! ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  should!  You  couldn't  help  it!  I  should 
pine  away  and  shrivel  up — I  feel  it — and  the  taking 
care  of  me  would  only  make  it  worse  !  It  woidd  pre- 
vent me  from  feeling  free,  as  I  do  now,  notwith- 
standing my  loneliness.  However,  it's  not  that  I  should 
mind  dying.  .  .  .' 

*  I  wonder  what  it  can  be,'  said  Tom,  thought- 
fully, *  that  makes  you  wish  not  to  be  married,  when 
most  other  girls  arc  always  so  anxious  ?  You  are 
thinking  of  him,  I  suppose,'  he  added,  after  a  little 
pause  ;  *  and  perhaps  that's  quite  natural.  However, 
you  know,  dear,  that  he  is  dead.  When  he  was  alive, 
and  after  I  saw  that  you  cared  for  him,  I  tried  never 
to  bother  you.' 
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*  Ah,  Tom,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  unkind,  but 
you  have  been  *'  bothering  "  me,  as  you  call  it,  nearly 
all  my  life  !  Of  course  it  was  good  and  Idnd  of  you 
to  pick  me  out,  and,  as  you  say,  there  are  a  great  many 
girls  who  would  be  anxious  .  .   .  / 

*  Oh,  Sophy,  you  know  I  didn't  mean  that  !  You're 
a  thousand  times  too  good  for  me  !  I  meant  that  you. 
were  so  different  from  all  other  girls,  and  that  you 
never  seem  to  want  to  go  anywhere,  but  only  to  live  on 
here  quietly  with  your  own  thoughts,  without  caring 
for  balls,  or  dress,  or  vanities  ;  and  I  dare  say,'  he 
added,  gaining  possession  of  her  hand,  which  she 
yielded  him  without  resistance,  'this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  been,  as  you  say,  in  love  "wdth  you 
nearly  all  my  life,  even  before  I  danced  with  you  at  my 
poor  mother's  ball — years  ago,  in  fact.' 

*  Ah,  don't  talk  about  it ! '  exclaimed  Sophy,  harrowed 
by  the  memory.  '  It  makes  me  cry  !  '  And  leaning  her 
head  upon  the  top  bar  of  the  gate,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

*  I  can't  put  into  words  what  I  feel,'  she  said  in  a 
little  while,  looking  up  at  him  with  wet  eyes.  *  You 
fancy  I  don't  value  your  kindness,  but  I  do,  much  more 
than  I  can  say.  But  the  past  rises  up  and  looks  me  in 
the  face,  and  seems  to  tell  me  that  I  can  never  be  happy 
again.  All  the  people  I  care  for  are  dead.  Sometimes 
I  fancy  that  I  am  only  half  alive  myself.  I  seem  to 
pass  all  my  days  walking  about  with  ghosts,  and  talking 
to  them.' 

*  And  it's  this  that's  so  bad  for'you,'  put  in  Tom;  *no 
one  can  say  that  it's  a  natural  kind  of  life  for  a  pretty 
girl  like  you.' 

(*  She's  losing  her  looks,'  he  thought  to  himself,  as 
he  gazed  down  tenderly  at  her,  and  saw  how  pale  and 
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wan  she  had  become.     *  Her  great  beauty  is  gone,  but 
for  me  her  face  is  still  the  loveliest  in  the  world  ! ') 

*  Nothing  seems  to  be  right/  she  went  on,  by-and- 
by,  looking  up  again  from  the  black  gate.  'Everything 
seems  twisted  and  distorted,  and  turned  upside  down.  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  really  any  other  place  where 
all  this  will  be  set  right  ?' 

*  I  hope  so,  dear,*  said  Tom,  who  had  always  pos- 
sessed a  reverent  and  venerating  mind. 

They  remained  for  some  time  longer  without  speak- 
ing. It  was  so  still  that  not  a  twig  stirred,  and  that 
when  a  bird  flew  by  they  could  hear  the  gentle  flut- 
tering of  its  wino^s.  The  heads  of  the  '  Serene 
Highness '  and  his  companions  in  adversity  still 
clung  to  the  gate-posts,  reduced  now  to  mere 
crumbling  shreds  of  mortality,  and  only  recognisable, 
one  from  the  other,  by  Sophy  herself.  Hallowed  as 
they  were  by  a  thousand  memories,  these  ghastly  ob- 
jects seemed  eminently  pathetic. 

*  Look,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  at  last,  pointing  towards 
the  pathway ;  '  you  see  that  road  by  which  we  have 
both  reached  this  gate.  It  seems  to  me  just  like  the 
road  of  our  lives.  No  one  treads  it  now  except  us  two. 
You  see  our  footmarks  quite  plainly,  side  by  side ;  if 
nobody  else  passes  over  them  to-day  to  rub  them  out,  I 
shall  take  it  is  a  good  sign — as  a  sign  that  you  and  I 
were  meant  to  make  our  lives  together  in  the  future.' 

*  Ah,  Tom!'  cried  Sophy,  looking  frightened,  *  don't 
make  any  rash  vows,  or  pretend  to  go  by  portents ! 
Such  a  sign  wouldn't  be  fair  in  a  lonely  place  like  this. 
Hardly  any  one  passes  here,  as  you  know,  except  the 
Stubberfields,  and  when  Tom  comes  home  to  tea  he  will 
come  the  other  way,  from  Poynings.' 

*  Never  mind,  I  shall  keep  to  my  sign,'  said  he, 
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smiling  down  upon  her  sadly.  *  And  now  Sopby,  tell  me, 
for  pity's  sake,  that  you  will  make  me  a  real  promise — 
give  me  at  any  rate  some  kind  of  hope — tell  me  to  wait 
if  you  like.     Shall  I  wait  for  a  year  ?' 

*  I  cannot  believe,'  she  answered,  *  that  Godfrey  is 
really  dead.  The  hope  that  perhaps  he  lives,  after  all, 
is  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  keep  my  heart  from 
breaking.  Surely  you  wouldn't  care  to  marry  a  woman 
so  sad  as  I  should  be  ?  Think  how  dull  it  would  be  for 
you  at  the  Abbey  I ' 

'  It's  dull  enough  for  me  there  now,'  Tom  replied, 
gloomily  ;  '  but  with  you  it  would  seem  ver}^  different. 
I  shouldn't  expect  you  to  like  me  all  at  once,  as  you 
liked  Jwn,  but  I  think  in  time  I  might  end  by  making 
you  care  for  me  a  little.  Why  should  his  mother  give 
out  that  he  was  dead  if  he's  alive  ?  Where  has  he  been 
hiding  all  this  time?  and  what  can  have  been  his  object 
for  keeping  away  and  frightening  everybody  ?' 

*I  fancy,'  said  Sophy,  'that  he  may  have  had  some 
good  reason,  and  that  they  (my  aunt  and  Mr.  Pettigrew) 
might  have  their  own  motives,  too,  for  making  him 
out  dead,  at  least  for  some  time.  There  were  things 
of  which  you  knew  nothing,  and  if  he  came  back 
now  there  woidd  have  to  be  explanations  and  revela- 
tions which  neither  my  aunt  nor  her  husband  would 
much  like.  I  think  she  knew  we  were  fond  of  each 
other,  and  she  fancies  he  may  come  back  unless  I'm 
married  off  to  somebody  else.  That's  why  she's  so 
anxious  that  I  should  marry  you — apart  from  its  being, 
of  course,  so  good  a  marriage — and  that  was  why,  I 
think,  she  let  me  stay  in  London  "w  ith  the  NetherclifPes, 
hoping  I  might  meet  some  one  there.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Pettigrew  has  exchanged  his  living  at  Dallingridge 
with  a  London  clergyman,  so  they  will  not  live  there — 
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that  looks  as  if  they  wanted  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
explanations  when  Godfrey  comes  back.  This  is  what 
I  have  made  out  in  my  own  mind,  and  it  gives  me  a 
ray  of  hope.' 

*  And  why  doesn't  Godfrey  come  back  ? ' 

'  Changes  have  happened  to  him,  and  misfortunes, 
and  he  started  off  to  try  and  set  things  right — unex- 
pected things — which  came  upon  him  suddenly.  He 
hoped  for  the  best,  but  everything  looked  very  black 
when  he  left  England.  If  he  sees  no  hope  of  brighter 
days  for  himself,  he  is  so  honourable  and  unselfish  that 
he  wouldn't  like  to  come  back  and  do  me  harm,  as  he 
would  fancy.  He  would  think  it  right,  at  any  rate,  to 
let  some  time  pass  first,  so  that  I  might  have  a  chance 
of  forgetting  him,  and  of  marrying  you,  if  I  liked. 
This  is  why  I  don't  wish  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry, 
dear  Tom,  because  I  still  have  this  hope.'  She  said 
this  very  earnestly,  and,  as  she  concluded,  looked  up  ap- 
pealinglj^  in  his  face. 

*  I  will  do  anything  you  like,'  answered  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift  resignedly  ;  '  but  if  Godfrey  doesn't  come  back  in 
a,  year  .  .  .    ?' 

*  I  should  still  hope  that  he  was  living.  A  year  is 
a  very  little  while  to  a  person  travelling  abroad.' 

*  Well,  supposing  we  say  two  ?  Will  you  marry  me 
in  two  years  ?' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Tom,  that  you  would  wait  for 
me  two  years  ? ' 

'  TcHy  if  you  liked  ! '  answered  the  young  man,  pas- 
sionately, *  if  I  could  really  be  sure,  afterwards,  that  we 
should  make  our  lives  together.  Shall  we  say  two 
years?' 

*  In  two  years,  then,  if  you  like,  and  if  Godfrey  does 
not  come  back.'     She  spoke  wearily,  and  with  a  sense 
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of  the  uselessness  of  warring  against  *  Kismet/  Per- 
haps, if  she  had  ever  read  the  then  unwritten  poem  of 
Enoch  Ardoif  she  might  have  quoted  to  her  impor- 
tunate wooer  the  words  of  Annie,  when  the  well-to-do 
miller  was  pressing  her  to  marry  him, — 

*  Can  one  love  twice  1     Can  you  be  ever  loved 
As  Enoch  was  1     "What  is  it  that  you  ask  1 ' 

Whilst  Tom  could  have  replied  to  her,  sincerely,  in  the 
words  of  Philip, — 

*  I  am  content,'  he  answer'd,  *  to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch.' 

*  In  two  years,  then,'  said  Tom.  *  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  wish  any  man  dead  !  If,  however,  he  is 
(as  we  all  think  here,  except  you)  dead  already,  I  can 
say  with  a  clear  conscience,  ''  God  grant  that  you  may 
be  my  wife  ! "  ' 

As  he  said  this,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  Sophy 
upon  the  forehead.  Feeling  still  like  a  floating  straw 
upon  the  river  of  destiny,  she  did  not  resist. 

^  What  was  that  noise?'  she  asked,  suddenly,  with 
startled  eyes. 

*  Oh,  it's  only  the  beagles,'  answered  Tom,  looking 
over  the  gate  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. *  It's  Tom  Stubberfield  calling  them  off  your 
woods.  I  told  them  they  might  have  a  run  with  them 
to-day,  and  keep  what  they  got.' 

The  halloos  continued,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
wood  beyond  the  black  gate  was  full  of  men  and  dogs. 
Most  of  them  were  rustics  in  smock-frocks,  but  Sophy 
caught  sight  of  the  darker  garments  of  Andrew  Locke,  the 
new  doctor,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  and  Mr.  Green  of  the 
*  George.'    The  little  brindled  beagles,  with  their  noses 
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to  the  ground,  and  their  quivering  white  tails,  lent  a 
cheerful  aspect  to  the  autumn  woodland. 

*  Oh,  they'll  all  see  us ! '  whispered  Sophy,  blushing, 

*  standing  here  together,  leaning  on  this  gate,  just  like 
sweethearts ! ' 

*  I  don't  care  if  they  do,'  replied  Tom.  *  Why  should 
I  seem  ashamed  of  what  I'm  so  proud  of  ? ' 

*  Let  them  come  through,  then,'  said  Sophy,  opening 
the  gate.  ^  What's  the  use  of  talking  about  my  woods 
now  ?  Some  day  we'll  have  this  horrid  gate  taken 
away ! ' 

*  Never !  *  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  as  he  helped  her  to 
push  it  open.  *  It  shall  stand  on  here  always,  to  mark 
the  place  where  you  have  made  me  happy  !  I  shall 
remember  to-day  always — the  last  day  of  September.' 

As  he  spoke,  some  dozen  of  the  men  and  boys  came 
running  through  the  gate,  touching  their  hats,  as 
they  passed,  to  Sir  Thomas  and  the  young  lady.  Many 
of  them,  however,  preferred  to  scramble  through  the 
thick  underwood.  Andrew  Locke,  upon  beholding  the 
young  couple,  fell  back,  as  though  ashamed  of  being 
seen  taking  part  in  so  childish  an  amusement.  His 
shrewd  face  relaxed  into  a  smile  of  satisfaction  as  he 
seemed  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of  his  favourite  project. 

*  You  see,'  said  Sophy,  after  they  had  all  passed  by, 

*  that  they've  quite  rubbed  out  our  footmarks  ! ' 

*Ah,  was  that  why  you  wanted  them  to  come 
through?' 

'  No,  indeed — I  couldn't  have  been  so  unkind !  I 
didn't  think  of  it ;   it  was  "  Kismet." ' 

*  I  shall  hopCy  all  the  same,'  said  the  young  man, 
cheerfully.  Now  that  he  seemed  so  happy  and  trium- 
phant, a  great  part  of  Sophy's  tender  sympathy  melted 
away. 
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*  I  wish,'  she  said,  suddenly,  *  that  you  would  marry 
Isabella  instead  of  me.  She's  coming  to  stay  here  on 
Monday.' 

'  Thank  you  !  *  he  answered,  smiling — he  was  be- 
coming positively  plaj^ful.  '  With  all  due  respect  and 
admiration  for  Miss  Nethercliffe,  I  hope  I'm  not  quite 
a  weathercock ! ' 

'  Good-bye  ! — give  me  the  basket — I  think  I  would 
rather  walk  on  by  myself ! ' 

She  felt  angry  with  him  now — angry,  indeed,  with 
every  thing  and  every  body — with  herself,  the  day,  the 
portentous  black  gate,  and  with  the  innocent  people 
follo"v\ing  the  beagles.  Tom's  unfortunate  mention  of 
the  word  *  weathercock  '  had  not  improved  matters. 
"Was  she  not  behaving  very  like  a  weathercock  herself  ? 

Tortured  by  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions,  she 
walked  off  with  her  basket  in  the  direction  of  the 
Stubberfields'  cottage. 

Sir  Thomas  turned  down  the  pathway  by  which 
they  had  ascended.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  help 
feeling  intensely  hopeful.  Almost  unconsciously,  a 
kind  of  psalm  of  thanksgiving  rose  from  his  heart,  and 
then  a  prayer — that  things  might  be  ordered  as  he 
desired. 

Although,  as  he  had  said,  he  did  not  wish  any  other 
man  dead  (least  of  all,  imder  ordinary  circumstances, 
his  old  neighbour  and  schoolfellow),  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, as  matters  now  stood,  to  prevent  his  desires  from 
assuming,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  somewhat  homicidal 
form,  since  the  return  of  Godfrey,  safe  and  sound, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  must  inevitably 
dash  to  the  ground  his  fondest  hopes. 

He  saved  his  conscience,  however,  by  putting  his 
prayer   into   a   vague   and   impersonal   shape.      '  God 
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grant/  he  prayed,  fervently,  'that  it  may  all  come 
right  in  the  end!'  And,  as  he  lifted  up  his  heart  in 
anticipator}'  gratitude  to  Providence,  he  felt  happier 
than  he  had  been  for  many  a  long  day. 

'  I  think  I  will  have  a  run  home  with  the  beagles,' 
he  said  to  himself,  quickening  his  pace  so  as  to  come 
up  with  them.  It  was  but  a  natural  reaction  after 
the  earnest  prayerf ulness  of  the  last  half-hour ;  besides 
which,  as  Sophy's  father  had  once  remarked,  '  Fer- 
reting and  religion'  (and  probably  'beagling'  also), 
'  are  very  apt  to  coexist  in  the  same  individual.' 


Chapter  XIX. 

It  was  true,  as  Sophy  had  informed  Sir  Thomas,  that 
on  the  following  Monday  she  was  expecting  a  visit 
from  her  friend,  Isabella  Nethercliffe,  to  which  she 
was  looking  forward  with  pleasure,  x^ot  that  she  ob- 
jected to  her  loneliness,  far  from  it ;  there  were  buf 
few  persons  whose  society,  at  this  sad  period  of  her 
life,  would  not  have  wearied  and  embarrassed  her,  but 
Isabella  was  one  of  these  persons.  From  a  contact 
with  the  calm  self-reliance  of  her  friend,  she  had 
always  experienced  a  sensation  of  support,  and  she 
was  glad,  also,  in  some  humble  measure,  to  repay  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  which  had  been  shown  to  her 
in  London,  by  acceding  eagerly  to  Miss  NetherclifFe's 
proposal  to  honour  Little  Stillingfleet  with  her  com- 
pany for  about  a  fortnight. 

There  had  been  sundry  important  '  wheels  within 
wheels '  relating  to,  and  even  accelerating,  Sophy's 
departure  from  London,  about  which  Isabella,  with  all 
her  cleverness,  had  known  absolutely  nothing.     With 
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her  beautiful  eyes  fixed  continually  upon  the  most 
exalted  aims  and  ambitions,  she  was  liable,  at  times, 
to  observe  but  little  of  what  lay  in  her  immediate 
path ;  whilst  her  open  and  courageous  nature,  unless 
aroused  b}^  any  very  exceptional  circumstance,  was 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  nourishing  of  those  vague 
suspicions,  which  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  most  in- 
ferior female  minds.  Hence  it  was  that  poor  Isabella, 
during  the  last  week  of  Sophy's  sojourn  in  London, 
had  been  literally  existing,  unconsciously,  upon  the 
very  brink  of  a  volcano.  These  were  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  happy  Isabella  to  have  been  so  dutifully  blind ! 

Upon  the  morning  which  followed  after  Lady  Roe- 
hampton's  ball.  Lord  Nethercliffe  had  expressed  him- 
self with  some  warmth  upon  the  subject  of  Sophy's 
indiscreet  behaviour.  The  statesman  and  his  daughter 
were  seated  together  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  culprit 
not  having  yet  made  her  appearance,  and  the  vehemence 
of  his  lordship's  manner,  as  he  repeatedly  smote  the 
bosom  of  his  nankeen  waistcoat,  would  have  recalled  to 
any  one,  save  so  devoted  a  child,  that  of  an  indignant 
turkey-cock  in  the  act  of  what  is  termed  '  gobbling.' 
Poor  Isabella  was  doing  her  very  best  to  pacify  him,  by 
reminding  him  that  her  friend,  besides  being  young 
and  inexperienced,  had  been  brought  up  in  such  an 
exceptional  manner  that  one  could  hardly  judge  her 
actions  by  the  ordinary  standard. 

*  Indeed,  dearest  papa,'  she  concluded  by  saying, 
*I'm  convinced  that  she  really  and  truly  meant  no 
harm.  Had  /  acted  in  the  same  way,  after  the  care 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  it  would  have  been  quite 
a  different  matter.  I  fancy  she  must  simply  have  felt 
sleepy,  and  ordered  a  hackney-coach,  thinking  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  when  of  course  her  partner  would 
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liave  offered  to  escort  her  home.  Sometliing  of  this 
sort  occurred,  I  feel  sure ;  but  I  trust  you  will  see  her 
yourself  about  it,  and  hear  her  owti  explanation.' 

After  some  apparent  hesitation,  his  lordship  con- 
sented to  do  this,  and  early  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon Sophy  was  sent  for  to  the  sanctum.  Here  she  found 
Lord  Ncthcrclilfe  in  quite  a  judicial  attitude,  seated  at 
his  writing-table  in  the  most  important  of  the  arm- 
chairs. He  was,  as  usual,  carefully  and  elegantly 
attired,  and  his  gold  eye-glass  was  already  adjusted. 
Pale  and  trembling,  poor  Sophy  advanced  towards  him. 
At  first  she  was  too  much  overcome  to  speak,  and  could 
only  cling  for  support  to  the  edge  of  the  escritoire.  By- 
and-by,  however,  she  found  words. 

She  had  no  desire,  she  declared,  to  behave  impru- 
dently. At  the  ball  she  had  heard  bad  news — the 
death  of  a  relation — and  she  had  begged  her  partner, 
a  very,  very  old  friend,  to  take  her  home  at  once,  as  it 
was  too  soon  for  the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door. 

Upon  hearing  this  explanation,  his  lordship  seemed 
to  thaw  at  once  to  a  softer  mood.  In  a  word,  he  be- 
came mentally  and  morally  relaxed. 

He,  too,  he  said,  had  a  confession  to  make.  The 
strong  man,  the  statesman,  the  peer  of  the  realm,  ap- 
peared troubled  and  confused ;  and  then  it  was  that  a 
strange  and  wonderful  thing  came  to  pass,  such  as 
Sophy  could  never  have  foreseen  in  her  most  extrava- 
gant dreams.  The  confession  to  which  his  lordship 
alluded  was  made,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  without,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  a  word  of  previous  warning.  At  first 
she  was  almost  too  astonished  to  understand.  By-and- 
by  she  realised  that  he  must  be  making  her  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  He  could  have  meant  nothing  else,  as, 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  clinging,  like  a  suppliant,  to 
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her  gamicnta,  he  likened  himself,  in  his  emotion,  to  the 
gnurlcd  oliii-trcc  which  her  compassion  was  to  preserve 
from  destruction,  and  implored  her  to  have  compassion 
upon  himself  also — *  an  old  man  pleading  for  mercy/ 

Sophy  was  terribly  distressed  and  embarrassed. 
*  IIow  dreadfully  tiresome  it  is,'  thought  the  poor  child, 
innocently,  '  that  all  these  people  will  insist  upon  want- 
ing to  marry  one,  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  making 
one  feel  cruel  and  hard  because  one  can't  care  for  them 
and  say  ''  Yes  ! "  What  misery  I  seem  to  bring  with 
me  wherever  I  go  ! ' 

His  lordship,  however,  had  prudently  said  nothing 
which  could  have  been  construed  by  any  one,  save  a 
mere  novice,  into  an  actual  proposal  of  marriage.  No 
doubt  this  would  have  followed  in  due  time.  As  it 
was,  he  offered  her  his  heart,  reserving  that  of  his  hand 
for  some  future  occasion,  and  addressed  her  in  the  ex- 
aggerated language  habitually  employed  by  despairing 
suitors  when  their  affections  ore  deeply  engaged.  He 
called  her  a  '  darling,'  a  '  houri,'  a  '  peri,'  an  '  angel,' 
and,  finallj^,  returning  to  his  old  web-footed  simile,  a 
'duck.'  All  the  while  he  appeared  to  be  intensely 
miserable.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  in  common  with  some 
few  of  his  sex,  was  possessed  of  a  gift  which  he  had 
ah^ays  found  invaluable  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
tender-hearted  females.  He  was  a  ready  weeper,  and 
could  produce  at  will  the  facile  and  ever-eff'ective  tear, 
whilst  seeming,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  dissimulating 
it.  The  tear  which  rises  at  the  narration  of  a  noble 
deed  ;  the  earnest,  parental  tear,  accentuating  a  moral 
axiom  ;  the  sympathetic  tear,  rained  upon  the  white 
hand  of  some  confiding  lady  fiiend  ;  the  reluctant  tear 
of  the  strong  man,  wrung  from  him  by  his  agony  ;  all 
of   these   he   could   summon  without   any  perceptible 
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effort,  and  lie  had  learnt  to  know  and  appreciate  tlieir 
value.  It  was  to  the  last-named  category  that  the  tears 
belonged  which  he  was  summoning  now,  and  they  had 
the  effect  of  making  Sophy  feel  profoundly  uncom- 
fortable. 

The  situation  was  unexpected,  unsought,  unen- 
durable. She  felt  that  she  could  command  no  manner 
of  repty  which  would  not  wound  and  humiliate ;  and 
she  was  in  terror,  too,  lest,  by  some  untoward  chance, 
Isabella  should  enter  the  sanctum  and  behold  her 
parent's  self-abasement.  A  blind  fear  took  possession 
of  her,  and  disengaging  her  dress  from  the  grasp  of 
the  lordly  suppliant,  she  hastened,  sobbing  and  palpi- 
tating, from  the  apartment.  Before  she  had  quitted  it, 
however.  Lord  Nethercliffe  thrust  into  her  hand  a  small 
paper  parcel  with  a  red  seal,  which  in  her  confusion 
she  retained. 

Just  outside  the  door  she  *  cannoned '  against  one 
of  the  tall  footmen.  He  was  about  to  usher  irfto 
the  sanctum  a  deputation  from  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  and  she  posi- 
tively shuddered  as  she  reflected  how  narrowly  Lord 
Nethercliffe  had  escaped  being  surprised  by  these 
people  in  the  humiliating  position  he  had  chosen  to 
assume. 

Once  inside  her  bedroom  she  locked  the  door,  and 
began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  wisest  plan  of 
action.  It  did  not  take  her  long  to  decide.  To  have 
remained  in  London  after  this  dcnoumoit  would,  she 
felt,  have  been  utterly  impossible.  Like  most  women, 
she  was  capable  of  concealing  her  feelings,  if  such 
concealment  was  absolutely  necessary  for  what  Lord 
Nethercliffe  might  have  termed  '  the  public  good ; ' 
but  deception  was   distasteful  to  her,  and  she  feared 
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that,  after  actinp^  a  part  for  several  days,  the  desire 
to  throw  off  the  mask  inio-ht  become  almost  irresistible. 
And  yet,  it  would  be  kinder  to  conceal  all  this  from 
Isabella.  Instinctively,  she  realised  that  the  know- 
ledge of  her  father's  infatuation  could  only  be  painful 
to  her.  She  realised  also,  that,  notwithstanding 
Isabella's  affection  for  herself,  she  would  not,  pro- 
bably, have  tolerated  her  in  the  position  of  a  step- 
mother, and  that  yet  (so  strangely  is  human  nature 
constituted)  she  might  not  have  been  altogether  pleased 
with  her  for  seeming  to  treat  with  contempt  the  chance 
of  enjoying  what  would  appear  to  her  as  so  great 
an  honour.  Under  the  circumstances,  ^ffig/tt  seemed 
to  be  the  onty  alternative,  and  she  had  now  but  too 
plausible  an  excuse  for  hastening  her  departure. 

Since  the  terrible  news  delivered  to  her  at  Lady 
Eoehampton's  ball,  London  was  to  her  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Stunned  in  spirit  and  widowed  in  heart,  the 
ostensible  object  of  her  visit  had  ceased  to  exist.  It 
would  have  been  too  terrible,  in  her  present  frame  of 
mind,  to  mingle  in  any  of  the  gaieties  and  dissipations 
which  were  going  on  around  her;  yet  wherefore 
should  she  sadden  with  her  society  those  whose 
existences  had  not  been  blighted  like  her  own  ?  To 
play  the  part  of  '  Spectre  at  the  Feast '  would  have 
been  but  a  poor  return  to  Isabella  for  her  kindness ! 
No  !  she  would  leave  London ;  she  would  write  to  her 
aunt  and  tell  her  simply  that  she  was  about  to  return 
to  Little  Stillingflcet,  and  start  off  before  she  had 
time  to  receive  her  answer.  In  this,  at  any  rate, 
she  might  act  for  herself.  After  all,  she  was  no 
longer  a  child ! 

As  she  was  collecting  her  belongings  upon  the 
morning  of  her  departure,  her  eye  lighted  upon  the 
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small  paper  parcel  with  the  red  seal,  which  she  had 
placed  abstractedly  upon  the  dressing-table.  She 
unfolded  it  languidly,  without  impatience,  and  dis- 
covered an  oval-shaped  medallion  locket,  composed 
of  carbuncles  and  seed  pearls.  It  contained  a  com- 
partment destined  for  hair,  and  was  of  imposing- 
appearance,  though  of  but  small  intrinsic  value. 
Before  leaving  the  house  Sophy  returned  this  jewel 
to  its  original  envelope,  and  addressed  it  to  Lord 
Nethercliffe  with  a  note,  in  which  she  protested, 
ingenuously,  that  she  had  done  nothing  whatever  to 
deserve  so  valuable  a  gift,  and  that  she  could  not, 
therefore,  dream  of  accepting  it. 


Chapter  XX. 

Sophy's  aunt,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  had  behaved  in  ratker 
a  mysterious  manner  with  regard  to  the  reported  death 
of  her  supposed  son ;  and  it  was  when  reflecting  upon 
this,  after  the  first  shock  of  horror  had  allowed  her 
to  reflect  at  all,  that  Sophy  found  herself  indulging 
in  a  hope  that  perhaps  Godfrey  might  not  be  really 
dead,  and  this  hope,  as  she  had  assured  her  faithful 
friend  and  guardian,  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  her 
heart  from  breaking. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  very  soon  after  their 
marriage,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  abroad. 
The  fact  that  they  had  kept  their  matrimonial  pro- 
jects so  profoundly  secret,  had  not  been  deemed 
complimentary  by  their  country  neighbours.  Theii- 
conduct  implied — it  was  agreed — a  decided .  want  of 
confidence,   which   seemed   likely    to   be   returned   to 
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thorn  Avith  interest.  At  their  first  home-coming  they 
had  received  but  a  lukewarm  welcome  ;  the  visiting- 
cards  which  had  been  deposited  at  their  door  would 
not  have  filled  the  most  diminutive  cheese-plate,  and 
the  nimiber  of  personal  visits  had  been  fewer  stilL 
In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Pettigrew  suddenly  de- 
veloped an  aggravation  of  the  dry,  hacking  cough, 
which  had  served  him  faithfidly,  upon  occasions,  for 
years  ;  whilst  his  wife  professed  to  be  more  than  ever 
disturbed  at  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  her 
son,  and  at  the  sinister  rumours  which  were  being  cir- 
culated by  all  manner  of  mysterious  side-winds.  Just 
as  they  appeared  to  be  somewhat  undecided  as  to  their 
future  projects,  Sophy  had  received  an  invitation  to 
pass  some  time  in  London.  A  friend  was  discovered^ 
who  would  take  Mr.  Pettigrew's  duty  for  three  months, 
and  the  newly -married  couple,  relieved,  for  the 
moment,  of  these  two  anxieties,  flitted  away  to  the 
Continent  without  entering  into  too  many  useless 
explanations  as  to  their  destination. 

In  order,  however,  that  she  might  not  be  re- 
proached for  neglecting  her  duties,  by  leaving  so 
young  a  creature  as  Sophy  without  some  kind  of 
mature  feminine  mrvpiUancc,  Mrs.  Pettigrew  had 
arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  her  leaving  the  I*^ether- 
cliffes  before  her  own  return  from  abroad,  Miss  Horn- 
blower — the  old  Rector's  forlorn  daughter — should 
repair  upon  a  visit  to  Little  Stillingfleet,  where  she 
was  to  remain  in  the  capacity  of  duenna,  receiving 
for  her  services  a  trifling  consideration.  This  arrange- 
ment would,  Mrs.  Pettigrew  foresaw,  achieve  a  two- 
fold purpose.  Mary  Anne  Hornblower  would  be 
finally  dislodged  from  Dallingridge  Rectory,  to  which 
she   seemed  to  be    clinging  with  the  tenacity  of  the 
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limpet,  whilst  the  public  sense  of  the  *  fitness  of 
things '  would  also  be  satisfied,  and  all  suspicions  of 
neglect  strangled  at  the  birth. 

It  may  be  that  this  woman,  who  had  for  so  many 
years  played  the  part  of  a  mother,  experienced  indeed 
an  honest  desire  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  the 
young  man  who  had  passed  as  her  son,  if  not  from 
any  tardily-awakened  affection,   at  least  from  a  wish 
to  make  herself  acquainted  with  his  future  plans,  in 
order  that  she  might  be  forewarned  and  forearmed  in 
the  event  of  any  public  scandal.     If  the  family  secret 
was  ever  to  be  revealed  by  Godfrey,  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  pave  the 
way  for  it  by  some  plausible  story.     He  could  not  wish 
to  injure  one  who  had,   after  all,  acted  towards  him 
only  as  a  benefactor.     It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps, 
now  that  the  first  surprise  of  Pettigrew's  revelation 
had  had  time  to  subside,  to  talk  over  the  matter  with 
him  dispassionately,  if  she  could  discover  his  where- 
abouts, and  they  could  then  settle  between  them  w£at 
particular  form  this  plausible  story  should  take,  for  it 
would  be  best  to  be  agreed  upon  this  point. 

Surely,  too,  Godfrey  himself  had  something  to 
conceal !  He  could  not  desire  that  his  real  origin 
should  be  made  known  to  his  former  neighbours. 
Perhaps,  if  Sophy  were  to  be  comfortably  married  off 
to  somebody  else,  he  would  either  be  induced  to  remain 
altogether  abroad,  or  he  might  even  come  back  again 
and  behave  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  which  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  for  all  parties,  for,  now  that 
she  had  cut  herself  out  of  the  occupation  of  Dalling- 
ridge  House  by  her  second  marriage,  she  felt  that  he 
might  just  as  well  inhabit  it  as  another.  It  was 
foolish  and  ungrateful  of  him,  she  thought,  to  attach 
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so  much  importance  to  what  could  not  now  bo  altered, 
and,  just  when  e^■erything  seemed  to  have  tui'ned  out 
so  propitiously,  to  make,  as  it  were,  this  *  storm  in  a 
teacup.' 

As  for  giving  up  to  Sophy  what  he  had  been  led  to 
suppose  was  his  own  birthright,  this  was  no  doubt  ii 
highly  chivalrous  idea,  quite  worthy  of  a  knight-errant 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  perhaps,  if  he  could  know  that 
the  lady  of  his  heart  had  not  only  forgotten  all  about 
him,  but  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  both  wealth  and  pros- 
perity— married,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  county — his  sense  of  justice  with  regard  to  the 
division  of  property  would  prevent  him  from  still  further 
augmenting  her  rent-roll,  and  thus  'carrying,'  so  to 
speak,  '  coals  to  Newcastle.' 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  was  essentially  practical,  and  she 
could  not  conceive  that  anybody  should  ever  be  troubled 
with  unnecessary  scruples.  It  even  seemed  strange  to 
her  that,  after  the  first  surprise  had  subsided — (for,  of 
course,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  whole  thing  should 
have  been  a  surprise) — Godfrey  should  not  have  felt 
gratified  at  the  contrast  existing  between  his  position 
as  it  was,  and  that  which  he  might  have  occupied  but 
for  his  providential  adoption.  She  was  totally  unable 
to  realise  the  nature  of  his  affection  for  what  he  had 
looked  upon  as  his  home,  and  the  toppling  down  of  ten 
thousand  j^outhful  dreams  and  fancies  counted  to  her  as 
nothing. 

*  He  had  a  fine  enough  time  of  it,  for  all  these  years, 
goodness  knows  I '  she  remarked  to  her  new  husband. 
*  No  trouble  or  expense  was  spared  for  him,  as  we  know 
to  our  cost !  He  turned  out  remarkably  well,  and  I 
really  believe  Erskine  ended  by  being  quite  fond  of 
him,  as  illustrating  his  pet  theory  about  crushing  here- 
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ditary  vice  by  education :  and  then,  too,  lie  was  so 
extraordinarily  like  that  picture  ! ' 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  had,  all  her  life,  been  in  favour  of 
what  is  now  termed  a  'peace-at-any-pricc'  policy,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  domestic  circle,  and  by 
reason  of  this  svstem  she  had  been  enabled  to  ^  get  on' 
admirably  with  her  first  husband,  a  man  unsuited  to 
her  both  in  age,  tastes,  and  disposition,  and  for  whom 
she  had  not  the  slightest  affection.  Scenes,  explana- 
tions, public  scandals,  she  held  in  utter  abomination, 
and  sympathising  sincerely  with  the  philosophy  of 
Tartuffe,— 

'  Le  mal  n'est  jamais  que  dans  Teclat  qu'on  fait, 
Le  scandale  du  monde  est  ce  qui  fait  offense, 
Et  ce  u'est  pas  pecher  que  pecher  en  silence/ — 

it  was  not  wonderful  that  she  should  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  hush  up  what,  far  from  being,  in  her 
eyes,  a  peche^  appeared  to  be  a  highly  benevolejit 
action. 

It  was  this  sentiment  which  induced  her  to  hope 
that  Sophy  would  make  haste  and  marry  somebody, 
and  there  were  moments  when  she  almost  blessed  the 
memory  of  '  Francis  St.  Clair  of  Stillingfleet,'  for  having 
arranged  that  she  should  be  thrown  so  constantly  in  the 
society  of  *  the  Prince  with  the  Nose,'  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  matters  to  end  in  anything  else  but  a 
marriage,  unJcm  Godfrc}^  haiDpened  to  come  home  at  the 
wrong  time  and  turn  everj^thing  upside  down  ! 

*  Ah,  Felix ! '  she  ended  by  exclaiming,  reproach- 
fully, *  if  only  you  hadn't  let  the  cat  out  of  the  hag  /' 

In  Italy,  whither  the  newly-married  couple  had 
repaired,  Mrs.  Pettigrew  heard  no  news  of  her  pre- 
tended  son.     *  Italy'    is   a   wide  world,   and   perhaps, 
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notwithstanding  her  protestations  of  anxiety,  she  did 
not  search  for  him  very  carefully.  At  Genoa,  where 
she  and  her  husband  had  remained  one  day,  she  had 
certainly  made  inquiries,  but  these  had  not  resulted  in 
any  discovery.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Pettigrcw  possessed 
only  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  Italian,  and  they 
could  not,  consequentl)%  question  the  class  of  persons 
with  whom  Godfrey  had  made  a  point  of  associating* 
during  his  stay  there  ;  namely,  persons  of  the  peasant- 
class,  and  some  of  the  lesser  Italian  bonrgcoisio,  engaged 
in  commercial  or  artistic  pursuits.  He  had  avoided, 
too,  whenever  it  was  possible,  calling  himself  by  his 
former  name,  to  which  he  considered  that  he  had  now 
no  right ;  and  hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that  so  superficial 
a  search  brought  forth  no  result. 

On  their  homeward  journe}',  however,  they  had 
fallen  in  with  a  very  agreeable  stranger.  He  was  an 
Italian  doctor,  but  one  of  his  chief  merits,  in  their  eyes, 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  spoke  English  like  a 
native.  He  was,  in  fact,  on  his  way  to  England,  and  it 
happened  that  for  several  days  they  had  travelled  in  his 
compan3^  This  traveller  was  no  other  than  the  second 
doctor  who  had  been  called  in  to  pronounce  upon  God- 
frey at  Pegli,  and  upon  the  name  of  St.  Clair  being 
accidentally  mentioned,  he  at  once  stated  that  he  had 
but  lately  visited  a  young  man  of  that  name  who  was 
apparently  in  a  dying  condition,  for  it  had  not  been 
possible  for  Godfrey  to  assume  a  new  name  at  a  place 
where  he  had  been  known  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
and  he  was  still  spoken  of  by  his  friend  the  landlord  as 
*  il  Sifjnorc  Inglcsc,  il  Signore  St.  Clair.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew  had  plenty  of  time,  during 
the  homeward  journey,  to  question  this  doctor.  From 
his  description,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that   the 
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unfortunate  young  Englishman,  to  whose  death-bed  ho 
had  been  summoned,  was  indeed  the  Godfrey  St.  Clair 
of  the  old  days,  and,  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  pretended 
mother  was  struck  dumb  with  surprise  at  what  seemed 
to  her  like  an  interposition  of  Providence.  Pettigrew, 
indeed,  in  the  secrecy  of  their  chamber,  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  a  belief  that  Heaven  had  assisted  them  in 
their  dilemma,  and  concluded  by  quoting,  with  much 
unction,  the  final  portion  of  the  second  commandment. 

Joined  to  the  fact  that  Godfrey  had  given  no  sign 
of  life  for  so  long,  this  evidence  did,  indeed,  seem  almost 
conclusive.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  to  justify  a 
confident  belief  in  his  death,  and  in  a  letter  which  Mrs. 
Pettigrew  addressed  to  Lady  Ilickathrift  at  about  this 
time,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  her  worst  fears 
respecting  her  *poor  boy'  had  been,  unfortunately, 
confirmed.  Whether  this  statement  was,  or  was  not, 
somewhat  premature,  she  did  not  pause  to  consider. 
Anything  which  cleared  the  way  for  Tom  Hickathrif t^^ 
successful  wooing  might  be  the  means  of  preventing, 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  delaying,  the  disclosure  of  '  the 
family  secret ; '  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  already  buried  in 
Godfrey's  early  grave ! 

Nor  were  the  inmates  of  Poj^nings  Abbey  at  all 
unprepared  for  this  news.  The  mysterious  message 
received  by  Dr.  Dyer,  some  time  before,  had  beeiL 
particularly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  tragical  death ;  and  good  Lady  Ilicka- 
thrift firmly  believed,  in  her  last  moments,  that  Godfrey 
St.  Clair  had  passed  before  her  into  the  unknown  land. 

Tom,  too,  believed,  honestly,  that  his  old  school- 
fellow, neighbour,  and  rival,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
he  accounted  to  himself  for  the  absence  of  details  in  a 
manner  which  he  woidd  have  died  rather  than  have 
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confided  to  Sophy.  Both  liiidy  Ilickathrif  t  and  himself 
had  heen  slruck  with  the  confused  statements  made  by 
the  Pettigrews  on  their  return  to  England,  their  repug- 
nance to  enter  into  particulars,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  both  appeared  to  evade  the  subject  of  God- 
frey's decease. 

•  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  boy,'  Lady 
Hickathrift  had  remarked,  *  that  the  unfortunate  young 
man  has  done  something  to  disgrace  his  family.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  painful,  and  very  deplorable  supposition,  but 
upon  these  subjects  I  am  seldom,  if  ever,  mistaken.  I 
feel  convinced  that  he  has  either  been  stabbed  in  some 
gambling  dispute,  or  that  he  has  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  out  of  window  or  into  the  sea,  or  been 
killed  by  some  French  Count  in  a  duel  for  running  away 
with  his  wife.  I  know  it  by  his  mother's  distress  of 
manner.  But  the  St.  Clairs  were  always  an  eccentric 
family.' 

Without  going  quite  so  far  as  his  mother,  Tom  cer- 
tainly believed  that  there  had  been  some  manner  of 
catastrophe  in  Italy,  particularly  since  Sophy  herself 
had  alluded  to  Godfrey's  mysterious  'misfortunes.'  In 
time,  he  fancied,  the  particulars  would  ooze  out.  It 
was  very  natural  that,  just  at  first,  Mrs.  Pettigrew 
should  shrink  from  making  public  anything  of  so  dis- 
agreeable a  nature.  As  for  himself,  all  that  remained 
for  him  to  do  was  to  bide  his  time,  hopefully  and  grate- 
f idly,  still  praying  that  all  '  might  come  right  in  the 
end.' 

jMary  Anne  Hornblower,  upon  receiving  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew's  letter,  had  repaired  almost  immediately  to  Little 
Stillingflect,  though  she  had  emphatically  declined  to 
accept  any  remuneration  for  '  pleasing  herself,'  as  she 
expressed  it.     From  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting 
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she  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Sophy's  welfare,  and 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  her. 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  effected  an  exchange 
of  his  living  with  that  of  the  clergyman  who  had 
temporarily  undertaken  his  duty,  upon  the  pretext 
that,  as  a  suburban  Rector,  he  woidd  have  what  he 
termed  '  a  larger  sphere  for  pulpit  usefulness,'  and  the 
benevolent  little  old  maid  had  departed  for  awhile  from 
Little  Stillingfleet  in  order  to  pack  up  her  belongings, 
and  finally  clear  out  of  the  home  of  her  youth.  She 
was  to  return  about  the  same  time  as  Isabella.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  moment  at  which  Sophy  herself 
could  the  most  easily  have  dispensed  with  her  services, 
but  it  was  thought  essential  that  Miss  Nethercliffe, 
upon  her  arrival,  should  find  her  young  friend  living 
according  to  the  strictest  canons  of  propriety,  and  Mary 
Anne  Hornblower  was  the  last  person  to  fail  at  the 
time  when  she  was  really  required.  The  black  Dork- 
ings, and  the  celebrated  harp,  for  which  a  comfortable 
home  had  been  anxiously  looked  for  ever  since  the 
death  of  the  old  Rector,  were  to  accompany  her  on  her 
return.  Sophy  had  no  doubt  but  that  Isabella,  who 
knew  everything,  could  play  upon  the  harp,  though  she 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  in  Grosvenor  Place; 
but  at  any  rate,  whether  or  no,  it  would  do  no  harm, 
and  might,  on  the  contrary,  have  rather  an  imposing 
effect  standing  up,  tall  and  shrouded,  in  front  of  the 
three  men  in  armour,  in  the  bay-window. 

Sophy  was  very  anxious  that,  upon  the  occasion  of 
Isabella's  visit.  Little  Stillingfleet  should  look  its 
very  best.  It  struck  her  now,  that  perhaps,  when  at 
Miss  Pendragon's,  and  when  she  had  had  no  idea 
that  Isabella  would  ever  behold  it,  she  might  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  its   beauties,  as  one  is  apt  to 
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cxaofgorate  the  g-ood  points  of  somo  beloved  friend  who 
has  been  years  since  either  dead  and  buried,  or  settled 
so  long  at  the  antipodes  that  one  has  no  fear  of  his  re- 
turning with  his  honest  plainness  to  give  one's  words 
the  lie. 

From  Sophy's  descriptions,  Isabella  might  possibly 
anticipate  a  deer-park,  with  an  ancestral  avenue  ; 
or  she  might  expect  that  a  carriage-and-four,  with 
powdered  lackeys,  and  a  coachman  in  a  curly  wig, 
would  be  sent  to  meet  her  at  the  station  instead  of  the 
rickety  Po}Tiings  fly.  It  is  true  that,  ever  since  she 
had  knoA^Ti  of  the  impending  honour,  she  had  striven 
as  much  as  possible  to  tone  down  the  glories  of  her  first 
descriptions,  but  still,  as  the  expected  day  drew  nearer, 
she  certainly  felt  very  nervous  about  Isabella's  first 
impressions.  She  was  nervous,  too,  about  the  first  im- 
pressions of  Miss  Simpkins,  Isabella's  maid ;  what  she 
would  say  to  having  dinner  in  the  kitchen  instead  of 
*  the  room  ' — whether,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  possible, 
perhaps,  to  improvise  a  *  room,'  where  Miss  Simpkins 
might  feed  in  solitary  grandeur  ;  how  she  would  com- 
port herself  to  Abdallah ;  and  whether  she  was  likely  to 
be  very  much  scandalised  at  sight  of  *  the  mongrel '  (as 
it  was  now  commonly  called),  sitting  up,  crowing  and 
laughing,  in  the  old  wicker-work  cradle. 

All  this  was  occupying  and  worrying  her  just  now. 
She  wished,  too,  that  Isabella  could  have  chosen  a  more 
sunshiny  season  for  her  arrival.  To  hrr,  her  old  home 
looked  beautiful  always;  but  then,  she  could  revel  in 
the  memories  of  the  past.  Isabella  might  not  know 
how  bright  the  garden-beds  had  been  all  the  summer- 
time, until  these  first  chilly,  damp  days  had  scattered 
the  geranium  petals  and  blackened  the  heliotrope.  To- 
day, as  she  looked   out   at   the   prospect,    everything 
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seemed  partlcularl}^  cheerless.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and 
raw.  The  gnats  and  bluebottle  flies,  which  had  sur- 
vived the  warm  weather,  were  so  weak  and  tame  that 
one  could  stroke  them  with  ease  as  they  clung  feebly  to 
the  chilly  window-pane,  and  pretended  to  buzz  and 
pirouette  as  in  the  old  daj^s.  The  road  winding  be- 
tween the  young  trees,  fenced  round  by  their  wooden 
cradles,  looked  like  a  huge  silver  serpent,  glistening  as 
it  was  with  moisture,  and  with  quite  deep  water  lying 
in  the  cart-ruts.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  she  thought,  as 
she  gazed  at  it,  that  Isabella  would  come  provided  with 
a  pair  of  good,  thick  boots,  and  some  really  sensible 
walking-dresses,  and  that  she  would  not  expect  to  see 
much  company ! 

From  the  road  she  glanced  sadly  in  the  direction  of 
her  father's  grave.  What  a  delightful  companion  for 
Isabella  he  would  have  been  !  Upon  how  many  po- 
litical, philosophical,  and  scientific  subjects  might  he 
not  have  conversed  with  *  the  girl  who  knew  every* 
thing  ! '  But  the  gentle  philosopher  was  gone.  Daisies 
and  meadow-grasses  waved  over  his  quiet  resting-place 
on  the  lawn,  near  to  where  *  Alexander '  used  to  be 
tethered  in  the  old  days ;  and  Little  Stillingfleet  had 
lost  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 

By-and-by,  as  she  continued  to  gaze  from  the 
window,  she  perceived  what  seemed  quite  a  large  con- 
course of  people  making  their  way  down  the  glistening 
serpentine  road.  Surely,  she  thought,  her  whole  heart 
sinking  within  her,  Isabella  could  not  have  mistaken 
the  da}^  and  this  could  not  possibly  be  the  Poynings 
fly  ?  How,  if  so,  would  she  ever  be  able  to  make  u^i  for 
what  must  have  appeared  to  be  so  chilly  a  welcome  ? 
But  no,  it  was  evidently  not  the  Poynings  fly,  although 
some  manner  of  four-wheeled  conveyance  of  unu.sual 
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dimoiisions  was  making-  its  way  towards  licr.  Could  it 
be  tlic  lonpr-oxpcctcd  liarp,  liailiiijj^  from  Dall  in  fridge 
Rectory,  with  its  attendant  pioneers  and  outriders? 
Another  moment,  and  she  perceived  that  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift  was  one  of  these  pioneers  :  he  appeared,  in  fact, 
to  be  directing  the  whole  cavalcade.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  garden-gate,  she  guessed  what  new  benefit 
she  was  to  receive  at  his  hands. 

'  This  was  dug  up  yesterday  at  the  Abbey,'  he  said, 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  contents  of  the  four- 
horse  waggon.  '  And  I  thought  it  might  do.  It's  an 
old  pillar  of  some  kind,  broken  off,  as  you  wished,  in 
the  middle.  I  thought  you  might  like  it  put  up 
before  Miss  Nethercliffe  came,  so  these  men  are  here 
to  do  it.' 

The  waggon  stopped  opposite  the  grass-plot,  and 
Sophy  went  up  to  it  to  examine  the  pillar. 

'It's  got  some  writing  on  it,'  said  Tom,  *but  it's 
in  some  language  that  nobody  is  clever  enough  to 
understand.' 

*  Ah,'  cried  Soph}-,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '  that's 
just  like  what  was  in  his  mind  !  Nobod}-  could  under- 
stand quite  what  it  meant !  This  writing  will  do  to 
stand  for  a  description  of  the  Great  Cause,  and  the 
Tartar  horde,  and  the  war  between  the  Surs  and  the 
Assurs !     I  am  so  pleased  to  put  it  over  his  grave  ! ' 

*  I  dare  say  you  could  find  some  text  in  the  Bible 
which  would  do  to  add  in  under  this  writing,'  said 
Tom ;  '  it  would  make  it  look  more  like  a  tomb :  and 
there  are  texts  in  the  Bible  that  arc  suited  to  nearly 
everything.' 

That  very  same  evening,  Sophy  set  to  work  to  look 
for  an  appropriate  text,  and  her  search  was  rewarded. 
In  the  132nd  Psalm,  and  the  fourteenth  verse,   it  is 
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thus  written — '  TLifi  is  my  rest  for  ever  :  here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  liave  desired  it.'  As  Tom  liiid  said,  '  there 
are  texts  in  the  Bible  that  are  suited  to  nearly 
everything ! ' 

She  was,  indeed,  as  much  pleased  with  this  broken 
column  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  anything  so  sad. 
She  was  touched,  too,  at  Tom*s  kindness  in  arranffing: 
that  it  should  be  placed  over  her  father's  grave  before 
Miss  Nethercliffe^s  arrival.  Perhaps  Isabella,  with  her 
wonderful  cleverness,  might  even  be  able  to  decipher 
the  mystic  characters  engra\'ed  upon  its  base ;  the 
writing  which  nobod}^  else  had  been  *  clever  enough  to 
understand ! ' 


Chapter  XXI. 

True  to  her  promise,  Isabella  NetherclifPc  arrived  at 
Little  Stillingfleet  on  the  following  Monday.  It  was 
evident,  from  her  manner,  that  she  came  prepared  t(J 
admire  and  appreciate  ever3^thing.  She  did  not  even 
mind  the  rickety  Poynings  fly,  \vhilst  the  flyman,  with 
whom  she  had  entered  into  conversation,  she  pronounced 
to  have  been  '  perfectly  charming.'  Just  at  this  period 
she  was  interesting  herself  in  the  old  English  dia- 
lects, and  she  discovered  that  the  flyman  spoke  a  really 
purer  English  than  that  of  the  '  gilded  London  cox- 
combs.' She  had  written  down,  in  her  journal,  several 
words  which  were  incontestably  Saxon,  whilst  others, 
again,  she  perceived  to  be  of  Danish  or  Norman  origin. 
'  I  he  a-going,'  she  felt  certain,  was  really  far  more 
grammatical  than  *  I  am  going,'  and  there  were  many 
other  sentences  which  she  considered  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  adopt  in  polite  conversation.  She  was  charmed 
with  the  rustic  simplicity  of  Little  Stillingfleet.  and 

VOL.  III.  T 
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loud  in  her  admiration  of  *  Cammy '  and  '  Ash- Ash  * 
when  Sophy  ventured  to  take  lier  over  the  stables.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  conceal,  she  pro- 
ceeded from  the  stables  to  the  kitchen,  entering  by  the 
back-door.  *  You  see,'  she  said,  turning  apologetically 
to  Miss  Sim2)kins,  vrho  accompanied  them,  whilst  Nelus 
was  carrying  up  the  baggage,  *  I  have  no  house- 
keeper's room.  I'm  very,  very  sorry,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.     I  have  thought  of  building  one.' 

*  I  shall  be  very  much  disajDjDointed  in  Simpkins  if 
she  is  foolish  enough  to  mind  such  trifles,'  remarked 
Miss  NetherclifPe,  glancing  somewhat  severely  at  her 
maid.     *  Oh,  what  a  very  curious-looking  baby  ! ' 

*  We  call  it  "  the  mongrel," '  said  Sophy,  with  an 
expression  of  feigned  disgust.  *  Don't  look  at  it, 
Isabella:  it  ought  never  to  have  been  born!' 

*  No,  that  it  didn't  never  ought  to  ! '  chimed  in  Jane 
Ford,  who  came  clattering  out  of  the  bakehouse  to 
take  a  look  at  the  London  young  lady.  '  It  didn't 
never  ought  to,  in  no  misteiike  ! ' 

'  They  always  turn  against  each  other  in  that  way 
down  here,'  said  Sophy  in  an  undertone.  *  In  reality, 
she's  fonder  of  the  creature  than  its  own  mother.' 

In  consequence  of  the  embarrassing  scene  which 
had  taken  place  between  Sophy  and  Lord  Nethercliffe, 
she  had  been  almost  surprised  that  he  should  so  readily 
have  permitted  Isabella  to  pay  her  a  visit.  His  whole 
manner  at  the  last  had  conveyed  an  impression  of 
resentment  and  wounded  vanity,  and  she  could  not  help 
fancying  that  the  friendship  and  interest  he  had 
professed  for  her  at  first  had  been  permanently  with- 
drawn. 

Whilst  Simpkins  was  unpacking  upstairs,  Sophy  took 
her  friend  into  the  sitting-room,  where  tea  had  been 
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prepared,  and  here  Miss  Netliercliffe  confided  to  Ler 
the  real  reason  for  lier  departure  from  home  at  this 
particular  time,  apart  from  the  desire  she  had  long  felt 
to  visit  *  the  Great  Sophirian  Empire.' 

It  appeared  that  Lord  Nethercliffe  had  taken  into 
his  service  (merely  as  an  experiment),  as  assistant- secre- 
tary and  precis-writer,  a  well-educated  and  intelligent 
young  person  hailing  from  the  '  Refuge  for  the  Fallen,' 
and  ....  the  experiment  had  not  been  productive  of 
happy  results.  Isabella  would  say  no  more,  and  even 
this  much  was  uttered  with  heightened  colour  and  a 
quivering  lip.  Sophy  did  not  venture  to  make  any 
further  inquiries.  She  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
young  person  in  question  continued  still  to  occupy  the 
post  of  secretary  and  amanuensis  to  Lord  Nethercliffe, — 
that  he  had  presented  her  with  many  valuable  presents, 
amongst  others  with  a  carbuncle  and  pearl  ornament 
of  great  price, — and  that,  in  consequence  of  her  insup- 
portable arrogance,  and  absence  of  tact,  Isabella  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  run  down  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air. 

'  Papa's  mind,'  she  concluded  by  remarking,  *  is  not 
quite  what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  he  is 
old.  But  he  has  had  lately  such  an  immense  amount  of 
mental  strain.' 

Like  the  conscientious  Buddhist,  poor  Isabella  was 
evidently  gradually  shedding  her  illusions ! 

*  The  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Hornblower '  arrived 
^  few  days  after  Miss  NetherclifPe,  accompanied  by 
her  harp,  together  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  wax  flowers,  cork  castles,  leather-work, 
and  skeleton  leaves.  Of  course  Isabella  knew  how  to 
play  the  harp.  Miss  Hornblower  was  quite  as- 
tonished at  the  graceful  manner  in  which  she  swept 
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the  strings,  making  melody  with  her  firm  white 
fino'crs  ;  and  she  took,  too,  a  kind  and  condescending 
interest  in  the  results  of  the  modern  minor  accom- 
plishments. Besides  the  j^leasure  she  derived  from  the 
study  of  ancient  English  provincial  dialects,  Isabella 
delighted  in  riding  and  walking  ;  she  was  an  excellent 
shot  with  a  pistol,  sketched  very  creditably,  and,  not 
content  with  dabbling  both  in  geology  and  in  botan}', 
was  at  the  present  moment  bending  her  great  mind 
to  a  classification  of  the  lesser  species  of  indigenous 
British  snail-shells.  She  was,  in  fact,  only  anxious 
to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  and  this  made  her 
most  welcome  and  agreeable  as  a  companion.  She 
seemed,  too,  to  have  quite  overcome  her  distrust  of 
Tom  Hickathrift,  although,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
next  visit,  Sophy  thought  fit  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
apologetic  tone.  *  You  thought  ill  of  him  in  London, 
dear  Isabella,'  she  said.  '  But  you'll  soon  alter  your 
opinion  when  you  see  more  of  him.  He's  such  a  true 
friend  I  We  used  always  to  call  him  "  the  Prince  with 
the  Nose." ' 

'  His  nose  is  like  the  nose  of  Slawkenbergius,'  re- 
plied the  girl  '  who  knew  everything,'  '  and  I  consider 
that  it  gives  him  a  very  distinguished  air.  Most  great 
men,'  she  added,  thoughtfully,  '  have  possessed  large 
noses.  It  was  a  thing  to  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
attached  the  greatest  possible  importance,  regarding  it 
as  an  unmistakable  sign  of  ability.' 

Poor  Sophy,  who  had  never  heard  either  of  Slaw- 
kenbergius or  his  nose,  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
comparison  might  be  considered  complimentary,  but  she 
was  pleased  with  the  part  of  Isabella's  rejoinder  w^hich 
had  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

'  Oh,  how  nice  it  wovdd  be,'   she  remarked,  soon 
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afterwards,  to  Miss  Hornblower,  '  if  Tom  would  only 
.fall  in  love  with  Isabella ! ' 

'  I  don't  think  that  is  very  likely,  my  dear,'  replied 
the  spinster,  without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work, — 
a  battlemented  fortress,  which  she  was  constructing  out 
of  old  corks  glued  on  to  a  piece  of  stiff  card-board. 

*  He  is  much  too  devoted  to  you.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know ! '  said  Sophy,  hopefully,  and 
looking  very  wise.     '  Men  are  sometimes  so  odd  ! ' 

*  Perhaps  so,  but  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with 
them,'  replied  the  little  old  maid  with  a  half- sigh. 

'  Oh,  no,  of  course  not ! '  returned  Soph}^,  hastih% 
fearing  lest  she  might  have  awakened  some  painful 
memory.  *  And,  really,  I  don't  think  they  make  one 
much  happier,'  she  added,  sighing  too. 

Like  a  truly  loj^al  friend,  she  also  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  prepossess  Tom  in  flivour  of  Miss  Nether- 
cliffe,  by  calling  attention  to  her  numerous  perfections. 

*  I  think  you  must  admit,'  she  would  say,  '  that  oiie 
couldn't  easily  find  so  many  good  qualities  united  in 
any  other  person.  Besides  which,  Isabella  is  wonder- 
fully handsome  ;  you  can't  help  seeing  her  good  looks 
I'm  sure — nobody  could.' 

*  She's   certainly  very  handsome,'    Tom   answered, 

*  and  she  seems  to  be  wonderf  idly  clever.     She  seems  to 
know  nearly  everything.' 

'  Ah,  she  does,  indeed !  Like  the  Princess  in  the 
fairy-tale,  she  can  almost  see  the  grass  grow  and  hear 
the  flies  sneeze  ! ' 

*  Peally ! '  said  the  young  man,  looking  down,  as 
though  afraid  of  encountering  what  Sophy  sometimes 
spoke  of  as  her  *  basilisk  eye.'  In  her  presence  he  was 
always  to  a  certain  extent  shy  and  embarrassed. 

*  Yes,'  continued   Sophy,   anxious   still   further   to 
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impress  liim.  '  And  she's  quite  extraordinary  at  geo- 
metry, and  algebra,  and  arithmetic — things  which  to 
me  arc  as  sealed  books.  This  is  the  kind  of  sum  she 
will  do — only,  as  I  know  f^o  very  little  about  these 
things,  I  may  not  get  it  quite  right.  Supposing  a  man 
walked  eight  miles,  seven  furlongs,  six  rods,  poles,  or 
perches,  five  and  a  half  yards,  two  feet,  and  eleven 
inches  in  a  day.  .  .  .' 
*Well?' 

*  And  stopped  at  ten  public-houses  and  a  half  (oh 
no,  of  course  he  couldn't  do  that !),  and  stopped  at  ten 
public-houses — drinking  at  each  of  them  four  gallons, 
three  quarts,  two  pints,  and  one  and  a  half  gills  of 
beer  .  .  .' 

*  What  an  enormous  quantity  ! '  Tom  could  not  help 
exclaiming. 

'  The  quantity  does  not  signif}'.  .  .  .  Supposing  he 
did  this,  and  drank  the  same  quantity  every  day,  how 
much  would  he  drink  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  eleven  and  a  half  months,  three  weeks,  six  days, 
thirteen  hours,  and  fifty-nine  seconds  ? ' 

*  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  ! '  said  Tom,  smiling. 

*  Neither  have  I,  but  Isabella  could  tell  you  in  five 
minutes.' 

*  I  dare  say  she's  very  clever,'  he  answered.  '  And 
I  admit  she's  wonderfully  good-looking.  But  neither 
cleverness  nor  beauty  makes  one  lovCy  particularly  if 
one's  already  fond  of  a  ^^erson  who  seems  cleverer  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  more  beautiful  too.  It's. 
all  a  matter  of  fancy.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is,'  answered  Sophy,  dreamily. 
'  Whatever  it  is,  it's  a  very  curious  and  mysterious 
thing ! ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  indeed ;  and  some  people  seem  to  have 
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the  power  of  making  every  one  fall  in  love  with  them. 
I  was  talking  about  this  with  poor  Dyer,  just  before  he 
was  killed,  and  he  said — I  may  tell  you,  now  that  he's 
dead — *'  There's  one  perfect  woman,"  he  said,  "  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  is  well  worthy  of  a  good  man's 
love,  and  that's  Miss  Sophy  down  at  Stillingfleet : " 
which  shows  you,  dear,'  he  added  simply,  *  that  what  I 
have  so  often  told  you  is  true ;  and  that  every  one  who 
sees  you  can  never  get  j^ou  out  of  their  heads  afterwards.' 

*  Poor  Dr.  Dyer  !  How  sorry  I  was  to  hear  of  his 
death  !  He  said  he  wouldn't  be  a  very  long-lived  man. 
I  wonder  how  he  knew  ?' 

*  People  have  presentiments,  I  think,  very  often,' 
rejoined  Tom,  '  when  anything  disagreeable  is  going  to 
happen  to  them.  I  know  /  often  have,  and  I  can  count 
pretty  certainly,  too,  on  anything  pleasant.  To-dayy 
for  instance,  as  I  was  coming  here,  I  saw  one  magpie.' 

*  And  that  w^as — good  or  bad  ?     I  forget  which.' 

*  Bad !  Of  course,  it's  only  a  superstition,  bjit, 
oddly  enough,  I've  never  known  it  to  deceive  me.' 

*  And  so  you've  always  gone  by  magpies  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  never  like  seeing  one  much,  when  I've  got 
any  particular  j^lan  in  my  head.  It  always  seems  to  go 
wrong  afterwards.  If  I  see  two,  I'm  quite  confident 
and  light-hearted.  Of  course,  it's  only  an  old  woman's 
tale!' 

*  /  see  two  nearly  every  day.  Happy  creatures  ! 
they  seem  always  to  go  in  pairs,  and  yet  I  haven't  felt 
confident  and  light-hearted  for  a  long  time.  I  don't 
believe  in  magpies  ! ' 

As  she  said  this,  they  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  They  had  all  been  for  a  long  expedition  into 
the  enemy's  country  of  the  old  days ;  passing  through 
the  upper  park  above   Great  Stillingfleet,  until  they 
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had  arrived  in  front  of  wliat  was  onco  Godfrey's  home. 
Sophy  had  often  spoken  to  Isabelhi  of  Dallingridge, 
and  she  wished  her  to  siec  it  as  it  really  was. 

The  old  gray  house,  with  its  many  windows  and 
closed  shutters,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  sad  memories. 
Shrouded  in  autumn  mist,  and  surrounded  by  hoary 
oaks  and  funereal  evergreens,  it  seemed  like  the  most 
formidable  of  those  ghosts  with  whom  Sophy  had  said 
that  she  was  perpetually  holding  communion. 

As  thej''  stood  looking  at  it,  honest  John  McBean 
came  out  of  the  oranger}^  upon  the  terrace,  locking  the 
door  after  him.  The  da}^  was  so  still  that,  though  he 
was  some  way  from  them,  they  could  hear  the  sharp 
click  of  the  key  as  it  turned  in  the  key-hole.  He 
looked  aged  and  shrunken,  and  walked  a  little  im- 
steadily,  as  Scotch  gardeners  with  certain  proclivities 
have  a  tendency  to  walk  during  the  protracted  absence 
of  their  employers.  With  this  excejDtion,  everything 
was  silent,  forlorn,  and  deserted.  No  hospitable  curl 
of  blue  smoke  rose  from  the  massive  chimney-stacks. 
All  the  garden-beds  were  brown,  bare,  and  desolate, 
and  the  stone  statues  on  the  terrace  looked  like  a  row 
of  spectres ;  so  that,  though  Miss  Nethercliffe  ex- 
pressed it  as  her  opinion  that  she  had  seldom  seen  a 
finer  specimen  of  a  grand  old  Tudor  mansion,  Sophy 
turned  from  its  contemplation  with  an  aching  heart. 

It  was  impossible  for  her,  now,  not  to  realise  that, 
some  day,  this  melancholy-looking  old  house  might 
become  her  own  ;  if,  indeed,  it  was  not,  legalh',  her  own 
already.  How  was  it  possible  (she  thought)  that  she 
could  ever  exist,  either  alone,  or  nuirried  to  any  other 
man,  in  a  place  so  teeming  with  memories  of  a  former 
love  ?  Surely  it  would  be  almost  less  dreary,  after  all, 
to  bow  to  destiny  and  live  out  her  allotted  time  at  the 
Abbey ! 
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Already  people  were  beginning  to  treat  her  as  the 
future  possessor  of  Dalliugridge.  She  had  received 
visits  both  from  the  agent  and  from  the  family  lawyer, 
whilst  Tom  Hickathrift  had  even  had  a  letter  upon  the 
subject  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  She 
had  entreated,  however,  that  everything  might  be  left 
in  abeyance  for  the  present.  The  rents  must  be  col- 
lected, of  course,  and  paid  into  the  banker's  hands,  but 
she  steadfastly  refused  to  touch  them  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  new  life  might  dawn  for  her, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  she  begin  the  hard 
task  of  burj'ing  her  past :  but  for  two  years  she  would 
wait  .  .  .  and  hope ! 

Upon  reaching  the  middle  of  the  hazel-copse,  Isa- 
bella and  Mar}"  Anne  Hornblower  paused  at  the  circular 
bench.  *  I  fancy,'  said  Miss  Nether cliife,  as  she  examined 
the  back  of  the  scat  with  attention,  'that  this  is  the 
sort  of  place  where  I  shall  be  likely  to  find  a  variet}"  of 
the  Bulimus  gonia,  the  Biilwms  ohiscurua,  for  which  I  anf 
now  searching — ah,  j^es  !  .  .  .  here  they  are  I  Several 
of  them  are  double- growths  ! ' 

Soph}^  now  perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  old  bench  was  covered  with  small  spiral 
snail-shells ;  some  of  these  were  almost  twice  as  long  as 
their  comj^anions. 

'  Those  are  the  double-growths,'  explained  Isabella. 
*  They  are  a  very  remarkable  freak  of  nature,  only  here 
they  don't  grow  half  so  big  as  in  Ital3\  I  have  found 
them  there  on  the  walls  of  the  lanes,  in  the  country,  of 
really  enormous  size.  Curiousl}'  enough,  though  they 
are  precisely  the  same  shell  as  these,  the}'  would  not 
live  in  England.  I  endeavoured  to  introduce  them  at 
^N^ethercliffe,  choosing  my  situation  with  the  greatest 
possible  care ;  but  the  experiment  proved  a  complete 
failure.     Our  climate  destroyed  them.' 
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"  How  very  sin<;ulai'  I '  exclaiinecl  Miss  Ilornblowcr, 
looking  tlirough  licr  spectacles  at  the  tiny  snail-shells. 
'  Wliat  eyen  you  must  have,  my  dear  Miss  Netherclift'e, 
to  be  able  to  see  such  little  bits  of  creatures  I  It  is 
really  most  delig-htful  to  observe  the  pleasure  you 
tak(^  in  everything  belonging  to  the  country.  I  had 
formed  quite  a  different  opinion  of  London  young 
ladies ! ' 

'Ah,  Miss  Ilornblower,'  returned  Isabella,  *  if  you 
call  these  shells  small,  what  would  you  say  to  another 
species,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  to  be  found  here  ?  It 
is  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  smaller  even 
than  the  Can/cJiium  minimum,  and  yet  it  is  snow-white, 
and  beautifully  formed,  with  a  lip  as  perfectly  de- 
veloped as  that  of  the  Ilclix  ohvoluta  !  So  small  is  it, 
indeed,  that  (though,  of  course,  it  has  probably  always 
existed)  no  one  discovered  it  until  /  did.  I  found  it 
amongst  some  decaying  leaves,  as  it  might  be  here,  and 
papa  wrote  about  it  to  a  celebrated  conchologist,  who 
was  good  enough  to  call  it  after  me  —  the  Bulimus 
JVet/icrcliffii.  I  must  tr}^  and  find  one,  so  that  you  may 
see  how  tiny  it  is.  I  came  uj)on  the  same  variety 
amongst  some  refuse  washed  up  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  but  the  snail  was  dead.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting study.' 

*  It  must  be,  I  should  think,'  said  Tom,  smiling  at 
her  enthusiasm.  '  But  are  you  sure  you  won't  get  cold, 
all  of  you,  sitting  down  here  under  this  damp  tree  ? 
It's  a  nasty,  misty  afternoon.'  As  usual,  he  was  anxious 
for  Sophy's  well-being. 

'  I  don't  feel  it  at  all  cold,'  Sophy  answered,  *  though 
it  certainly  is  damp.  Isabella,  I've  no  doubt,  can  tell 
us  the  reason  of  these  fogs.' 

'The   height   of    the   atmosphere,'    returned   Miss 
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NetherclifFe,  quickly,  *  is,  as  we  all  know,  about  forty- 
five  miles,  and  the  density  of  it  diminishes  very  rapidly 
as  we  recede  from  the  earth,  the  lower  strata  being 
compressed  by  the  upper  ones  so  as  to  contain  a  much 
greater  weight  of  air  in  the  same  volume.  .  .  .  Ah ! 
here  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Scolopendrium 
milgare  .  .  ./' 

The  Scolopendrium  ruhjarc  was,  as  Sophy  did  not 
know  until  that  moment,  the  *  hart's  tongue'  or  'spleen- 
wort'  fern.  Large  tufts  of  it  grew  from  the  gnarled 
bark  of  the  oak-tree,  after  the  manner  of  a  parasite. 
Isabella  was  delighted  with  these  natural  treasures. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  places  in  the 
world ! '  she  exclaimed,  enthusiastically.  '  Never  did  I 
see  a  country  I  admired  so  much  !  I  should  really  like 
to  live  here  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  ! ' 

Tom  and  Sophy  walked  quietly  on,  leaving  Isabella 
and  Miss  Hornblower  raking  and  peering  amongst 
the  leaves.  From  time  to  time  cries  of  discovery 
reached  them,  when  they  turned  back  to  inquire 
what  new  botanical  treasure  had  yielded  to  their 
researches. 

*  Oh,  it's  the  Osmitnda  regalis  !  such  a  beauty ! '  or, 
*  It's  the  Trichomancs  speciosiimf'  Isabella  would  exclaim 
perhaps,  and  then  recommence  delving  and  scratching 
anew.  By-and-by,  a  louder  and  more  triumphant  cry 
of  discovery  broke  on  their  ears. 

'  Oh,  Sophy  !  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  !  do  come !  Look 
what  I've  just  dug  up  under  this  tree ! ' 

Sophy  ran  towards  her  in  all  haste,  Tom  following 
more  deliberately. 

'  Oh,  Tom  ! '  exclaimed  Sophy  in  a  moment,  beckon- 
ing impatiently  towards  him,  '  come  quickly  and  look  ! 
Isabella  has  found  the  great  Ilickathrift  ring — the  ring 
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witli  which  all  the  ladies  of  your  family  have  been 
betrothed ! ' 

Isabella,  indeed,  during  her  excavations  in  search 
of  ferns  and  Bh/nn/  NrtJicrcIiffii,  had  actually  chanced 
upon  the  celebrated  family  jewel,  which  she  had  placed 
at  once  upon  her  finger.  To  Sophy  this  action  seemed 
portentous  in  the  extreme.  Sir  Thomas,  too,  as  he 
advanced,  and  beheld  the  hereditary  ring  of  betrothal 
upon  her  strong  white  hand,  could  not  help  starting,  a 
little  uncomfortably. 

'That  ring,'  said  Sophy,  with  solemnity,  'belongs 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift.  Whenever  a  Hickathrift 
marries,  he  puts  that  ring  upon  the  finger  of  his  wife  ; 
and  no  Hickathrift  likes  to  marry  at  all  unless  he  can 
betroth  the  lady  of  his  choice  according  to  hereditary 
precedent.  If  this  ring  hadn't  been  found,  poor  Sir 
Thomas  would  have  had  to  become  a  kind  of  monk  ! ' 

Isabella,  hearing  Sophy's  mock  heroics,  blushed 
deeply,  and  tried  hard  to  pull  off  the  ring.  It  had 
been  much  too  large  for  Sophy,  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  but  Isabella's  hand,  though  white  and  well- 
shaped,  was  of  a  more  powerful  make.  She  had  placed 
the  ring,  too,  upon  her  thickest  finger,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, whole  seconds  elapsed  before  she  could  finally 
withdraw  it,  and  present  it,  not  without  embarrassment, 
to  its  legitimate  owner. 

Tom  blushed  as  the  heirloom  was  returned  to 
him;  and  Sophy  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
episode  might  be  fraught  with  mysterious  signifi- 
cance. Tom,  also,  was  deepl}^  impressed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  not,  perhaps,  altogether  agreeably,  for  as 
he  walked  home  across  the  deserted  turnip-fields  he 
found  himself  somehow  associating  it  in  his  mind  with 
the  one  magpie. 
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Near  the  Abbey  gateway  lie  perceived  Andrew 
Locke  awaiting  him.  Tom  noticed  at  once  that  the 
expression  of  his  comitenance  was  troubled. 

*Has  anything"  gone  wrong?'  he  inquired,  as  they 
passed  together  under  the  lofty  archway. 

*  A  very  strange  thing  has  happened,  Sir  Thomas,' 
answered  the  land-steward,  gravely.  'A  letter  has 
arrived  at  the  post-office  which  has  set  the  whole  of 
Poj^nings  in  a  flutter,  as  well  it  may  do.  Old  Spearing 
doesn't  quite  know  what  to  do  about  it,  and  would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  just  step  across  the  street 
and  advise  him.' 

Upon  hearing  this  the  young  man  turned,  and,  cross- 
ing the  market-place,  walked  into  old  Spearing's  shop. 

'  Here  is  the  letter.  Sir  Thomas,  which  has  taken  us 
all  by  surprise,'  said  the  post-master ;  *  and  I  thought 
you  might  be  pleased  to  advise  me,  being  a  magistrate.' 

Tom  took  up  the  letter  and  examined  it  attentively. 
It  was  a  foreign  letter,  directed  to  Dr.  Dyer,  and  was 
unmistakably  in  the  handwriting  of  *  the  late  Mr. 
Godfrey  St.  Clair  of  Dallingridge.' 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  said  he,  turning  pale,  as  he  handed 
it  back  to  the  old  man :  '  it's  a  letter  from  the  dead 
to  the  dead ! ' 


Chapter  XXII. 

Some  months  before  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
writing,  the  young  man  whom  we  have  known  hitherto  as 
Godfrey  St.  Clair  was  lying  at  Pegli,  upon  what  seemed 
likely  to  be  his  death-bed.  A  woman  was  sitting  at 
his  side,  her  ej'cs  haggard  with  watching.  This  woman, 
who  had  nursed  him  all  through  his  dangerous  illness 
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Tvith  the  devotedncss  of  ii  mother,  had  no  reason  to 
regret  her  display  of  maternal  solicitude.  A  hope — a 
dream — the  dream  of  a  *  mad  woman,'  as  she  had  once 
called  herself,  had  heen  realised,  and  she  knew  now, 
with  hardly  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  was  her 
son  indeed. 

Mariuccia  Santarelli,  summoned  by  Padre  Anselmo 
to  Pegli — she  knew  not  wherefore — had  been  overcome 
with  terror  and  confusion  when  she  was  told  that  the 
Encrlish  lady  with  Avhom  she  was  to  be  confronted  was 
the  widow  of  Lord  Henry  Davenport,  who,  in  the  year 
1816,  had  occupied  the  Villa  Palavacini.  By  Godfrey's 
hedside  these  two  women  had  met  for  the  first  time 
after  more  than  twenty-four  years.  At  sight  of  the 
pale,  worn  face  of  the  sick  man,  who  seemed  about  to 
quit  for  ever  the  scene  of  his  troubles,  and  of  the  sad 
and  beautiful  Englishwoman,  whose  hair  had  grown 
white  from  sorrow,  the  rough-handed  daughter  of  toil 
stood  silent  and  abashed. 

*  You  are  the  noble  ladj^  of  the  Yilla  Palavacini  ? ' 
she  asked  at  last,  in  a  faltering  voice,  as  she  toyed 
nervously  with  the  ends  of  the  yellow  kerchief  forming 
her  head- gear.  *  What  would  you  with  poor  Mariuccia 
Santarelli?' 

*  I  am,  unhappily,  the  person  you  name,*  Lady 
Henry  answered.  She  had  heard  Padre  Anselmo's 
story,  to  which  she  had  been  enabled  to  supply  many 
additional  details ;  and  she  found  it  difficult  now  not 
to  look  with  loathing  upon  the  cause  of  so  much  misery 
to  herself  and  others. 

^ .  .  .  E  questo  giorane  ? '  the  woman  now  asked, 
glancing  in  apparent  bewilderment  towards  the  bed. 
The  Padre  had  sent  to  her  to  hasten,  with  all  speed,  to 
minister  to  the  requirements  of  a  near  relation,  who 
was  nigh  unto  death  ;  but  her  clouded  intelligence  had 
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failed  at  once  to  grasp  the  situation,  or  to  divine  to 
whom  lie  might  possibly  refer. 

'  That  young  man,'  returned  the  Englishwoman, 
slowly,  'was,  twenty-four  years  ago,  a  happy  child, 
well  loved  and  cared  for.  One  day  his  nurse  held  him 
in  her  arms  near  to  a  piece  of  water,  in  a  garden.  She 
left  him  for  a  moment  to  the  care  of  another  woman  . .  . 
After  that  he  was  lost.  His  parents  mourned  him  as 
dead.  ...  In  a  word,  this  is  the  child  you  sold  to  an 
English  family  at  Genoa,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1816  .  .  . 
Ah,  Mariuccia  !  '  she  cried,  suddenly  breaking  down, 
and  bursting  into  tears.  '  Were  we  not  kind  and 
compassionate  to  you  when  you  were  in  your  trouble? 
What  had  we  done  that  ^''ou  should  have  dealt  us  this 
blow?' 

Overcome  with  emotion,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  at 
the  side  of  Godfrey's  bed,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  The  peasant-woman  stood  for  some  moments 
staring  at  her  blankly.  By-and-by  she,  too,  knelt  down, 
sobbing  and  beating  her  breast.  • 

Fearing  lest  the  sound  of  her  noisy  lamentations 
should  disturb  the  patient,  the  English  lady  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  led  her  gently  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where,  after  sending  for  the  Sister  of  Charit}"  to  watch 
at  Godfrey's  bedside,  she  waited  impatiently  for  any 
confession  which  the  prickings  of  a  tardily-awakened 
conscience  might  possibly  elicit. 

It  came  at  last,  in  words  broken  by  sobs  and  tears, 
and  with  many  an  invocation  to  Virgin  Mother  and 
patron  saint.  The  grief  of  the  '  Sir/nora  Liglcsc'  had 
touched  the  rough  heart  beating  beneath  the  blue 
home- spun  bodice  and  crossed  handkerchief  of  gaudy 
colours.  Mariuccia' s  story,  freed  from  tears,  prayers, 
and  interjections,  was  as  follows : — 

Some  twenty-five  years  before,  as  has  been  already 
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related,  the  Santarcllis,  Ly  mutuiil  consent,  and  from 
motives  of  economy,  agreed  to  live  tof^cther  under  one 
roof,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Palavacini.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  an  account  of  the  terrible  circum- 
stance by  which  this  'family  arrangement'  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  termination.  Thp  husband's  growing 
jealousy  of  his  brother  had  turned  to  a  fierce  and  un- 
controllable frenzy — the  shipwright's  axe  had  been 
raised ;  it  had  descended  upon  its  victim :  in  a  word,  the 
crowning  catastrophe  had  come  to  pass,  and  mother  and 
child  were  left  desolate  in  the  pink  vins-trellised  gate- 
house. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mariuccia  began  her  nar- 
rative At  first,  she  declared,  she  was  as  one  stunned 
by  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven.  For  some  time  she 
could  not  even  feel  pain.  Over  and  over  again,  during 
the  same  day,  did  she  beat  her  breast  and  strike  her 
brow  in  anguish,  but  her  blows  fell  as  on  one  already 
dead.  By-and-by,  however,  there  came  upon  her  a 
great  anxiety  for  the  future  well-being  of  her  child. 
Yes,  this  woman,  who  had  seemed  to  Godfrey  more 
callous  than  the  \Qr\  she-goat  tethered  at  her  door,  had 
yet,  in  common  with  most  animals,  some  maternal 
feelings. 

Perhaps — though  this  was  rather  to  be  inferred 
than  expressed  in  her  story  —  the  suspicions  of  her 
brutal  husband  might  have  had  some  origin  in  fact, 
and  the  infant  for  whom  she  was  thus  solicitous  may 
even  have  been,  as  the  ill-natured  gossips  supposed,  the 
child  of  the  well-favoured  and  good-for-nothing  'Sandro, 
the  first  love  of  her  maiden  heart  Suppositions  of  this 
nature  generally  remain  shrouded  in  uncertainty,  and 
it  is  better  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  com- 
mimity  that  they  should  so  remain.     It  had  occurred  to 
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Mariuccia,  liowever,  that  any  resemblance  to  'Sundro 
which  might  develop  in  this  child,  would,  peradvcn- 
tiire,  be  jeered  at,  and  taken  amiss  b}^  the  neighbours, 
after  the  murder  ;  and  the  desire  took  possession  of  her 
to  remove  it  from  the  supervision  of  prying  eyes. 

But  how  was  she  to  obtain  the  means,  poor  and 
friendless  as  she  now  found  herself,  to  quit  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe — abandoning  the  work  Avhich  produced 
her  livelihood,  and  make  for  herself  a  new  home  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  English  family  inhabiting  at  this 
time  the  large,  white  Palavacini  Villa,  had  j^rotected 
her  from  the  insults  of  the  villagers,  besides  fur- 
nishing her  with  money  and  food;  but  a  day  would 
come  when  these  kind  and  compassionate  friends 
would  go  back  to  their  own  countrj^,  whilst  the 
former  imdrone  would  return  to  his  abode,  to  hear 
this  terrible  story  of  jealousy  and  murder.  How  would 
it  fare  with  her  then  ?  she  was  perpetually  asking 
herself.  Far  better  to  leave  the  place  before  she  wa^ 
dismissed,  maybe,  from  the  pink  gatehouse,  with  curses 
and  well-merited  reproaches  for  the  scandal  wrought 
by  hel'  folly! 

Just  about  this  time  she  went  over  to  Genoa,  and 
fell  in  with  Padre  Anselmo.  Upon  informing  him  of 
her  trouble,  he  opened  to  her  mind  new  hopes  and 
ambitions.  He  told  her  of  the  noble  English  family 
who  were  seeking  to  adopt  a  child.  He  named  to  her 
the  sum  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  possession  of 
the  innocent.  Placed  as  she  was  at  that  moment,  she 
was  sorely  tempted  by  the  proposal  which  the  good 
father  had  made  her — with  no  thought  of  doing  any- 
thing but  a  benevolent  action  to  a  poor  wretch  bowed 
down  by  suffering  and  remorse.  Nevertheless,  she  de- 
manded two  days  for  reflection.     As  it  happened,  how- 
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ever,  slic  did  not  pause  to  reflect.  Only  when  she  had 
washed  and  dressed  the  innocent,  and  made  it  look 
more  beiuitiful  than  ever,  did  the  power  of  reflecting 
return  to  her.  Before  this  it  had  seemed  as  though 
her  mind  was  incapable  of  judging  between  good  and 
evil — between  what  would  be  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue,  and  the  course  which,  besides  being  unwise, 
was  altogether  against  nature. 

As  she  was  passing  through  the  garden,  probably 
for  the  last  time,  these  thoughts  came  upon  her.  She 
had  made  every  preparation  for  her  departure,  although 
she  had  said  not  one  word  of  it  to  any  one.  The  hamhiuo 
was  in  her  arms — it  was  asleep.  Almost  did  it  seem  as 
though  dead,  with  its  still  face,  and  the  long  eye-lashes 
resting  on  its  pale  cheek.  As  she  looked  at  it,  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  She  remembered  the  blow  it  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  her  miserable  husband ;  she 
called  to  mind  the  sinister  predictions  of  the  neigh- 
bours, to  the  effect  that  the  results  of  this  blow  might 
influence  its  whole  existence  —  that  it  might  have  to 
encounter  sickness  and  suffering  in  a  strange  land, 
amongst  strange  people,  without  the  solace  of  a  mother's 
tender  affection.  Santa  Vergine  I  why  had  she  never 
thought  of  all  this  until  now  ?  Why  had  her  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  of  reflection,  returned  to  her  thus — 
at  the  eleventh  hour;  in  a  word,  when  they  came  too 
late?  ... 

Na}^  but  after  all,  Kan  it  too  late  now  to  change  her 
mind  and  to  let  the  Padre  know  of  her  intention  ?  .  .  . 
But  then,  the  money — the  price  to  be  paid  her  for  this 
child  which  she  had  found  out  now  was  so  precious  to 
her  ?  .  .  . 

A  prey  to  these  conflicting  emotions,  which,  for  the 
moment,  had  the  effect  of  rendering  her  well-nigh  dis- 
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traiight,  she  passed  up  under  the  avenue  of  arbutus, 
sided  by  the  broken  statues  of  the  old  gods,  until  she 
came  to  the  melancholy  piece  of  water  cleft,  as  it  were, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  hill.     God  alone  knew  what 
desperate  intention,  taking  suddenly  possession  of  her, 
induced  her  to  turn  her  footsteps  in  the  direction  of 
this   desolate   place  !      In   the   cool   depths   of    these 
shadowy  waters  she  might,   at  least,  find  peace ;    an 
immunity  from  suffering  for  herself  and  her  child  ;   and 
the  Holy  Yirgin,  who  had  known,  when  on  earth,  the 
pains  and  tribulations  of  maternity,  might  graciously 
deign  to  accord  mercy  to  her  soul !     In  the  end,  how- 
ever, she  was  saved  from  so  melancholy  a  fate,  though 
it  seemed  as  if  Providence  merely  changed  the  form  of 
lier  temptation.    It  was  evident  that,  on  this  particular 
day,  her  guardian  angel  had  abandoned  her,  and  that 
she  was  destined  to  commit  some  manner  of  mortal  sin. 
The  place  was  not  desolate,  as  she  had  expected;  on 
the  stone  bench,  close  to  the  wrought-iron-work  gate- 
ways, a  nurse  was  seated,  resting  for  a  while  in  the 
shade,  holding  in  her  arms  the  only  child  of  the  noble 
English  lady  who,  with  her  husband,   inhabited   the 
villa.     This  nurse,  an  honest  Shropshire  woman,  had 
heon  kind  to  Mariuccia  during  her  great  trouble.     The 
child,  a  boy,  was  only  a  few  weeks  older  than  her  own. 
These  circumstances  had  naturally  drawn  the  women 
together,  and  they  had  become  friends,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  with  two  persons  of  different  race,  who  were 
unable  to  converse  together  save  by  signs  and  blun- 
dering words.    Whilst  this  woman  went  to  the  house  to 
deliver  some  message,  she  had  asked  Mariuccia  to  take 
care  of  the  child.     For  a  Avhile  the  Italian  woman  had 
lain  down  her  own  baby  upon  the  stone  bench,  whilst 
she  held  the  strangers'  child  in  her  arms,  and  gazed 
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attentively  at  its  features.  As  she  sat  thus,  comparing 
the  faces  of  the  two  infants,  a  temptation  came  upon 
her  with  so  much  force  that  to  resist  it  was  impossible. 
It  occurred  to  her  that  she  could  possess  herself,  tlien 
find  tlicre,  of  this  child,  and  that,  after  dressing  it  in 
Italian  fashion,  she  could  deliver  it  up  to  the  English 
family  instead  of  her  own. 

No  sooner  did  this  i)lan  suggest  itself  to  her,  than 
she  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lc>st.  Hastily  tearing  from  the  head  of 
the  English  hamhuio  the  expensive  hat  of  lace  and  satin 
which  would  have  furnished  a  clue  to  discovery,  she 
cast  it  amongst  the  tangled  reeds  of  the  lake,  and  made 
off  with  her  double  burden.  At  the  moment  she  did  not 
reflect  what  terrible  suspicions  the  finding  of  this  liat, 
floating  thus  upon  these  gloomy  waters,  might  arouse 
in  the  mother's  breast.  She  did  not  reflect,  either, 
upon  what  should  be  her  course  of  action  supposing  the 
English  family  did  not  approve  of  the  himhino,  and 
passed  it  over  for  another.  No  doubt,  had  this  hap- 
pened, the  destiny  of  the  infant  would  have  been 
materially  changed.  All  that  had  been  stipulated, 
however,  was,  that  the  child  should  be  a  hoj/,  strong 
and  healthy,  and  with  as  fair  a  promise  of  good  looks 
as  could  be  perceived  in  an  infant  of  such  tender  age. 
Both  children  seemed  to  fulfil  each  one  of  these  con- 
ditions. Most  mothers  will  readily  pardon  Mariuccia 
for  the  exalted  opinion  she  entertained  of  her  baby's 
personal  appearance.  The  English  child,  too,  was  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel.  The  idea,  therefore,  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  it  could  be  possible  either  one  or 
other  of  them  would  be  refused  by  the  persons  who 
seemed  to  be  so  eagerl}^  seeking  for  a  living  object 
upon  which  to  lavish  their  i)ent-up  parental  affection. 
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Arrived  at  Genoa,  she  confided  lier  project  only  to 
one  person — to  a  young  fisherman,  Beppo  by  name, 
who  had  been  one  of  her  admirers  in  the  old  time, 
before  she  was  married,  and  who  would  even  now  feel 
proud  to  be  chopped  up  for  her  into  a  salaine.  With 
the  help  of  this  young  man,  under  the  shadow  of  his 
little  fishing- boat  upon  the  svmshiny  sea-beach,  she  had 
dressed  uj)  the  English  baby  in  the  coarser  garments  of 
her  own  child,  and  taken  it  straightway  to  the  residence 
of  Padre  Anselmo.  Everything  passed  off  satisfactorily, 
and,  with  the  money  she  obtained,  she  had  returned  to 
Beppo  and  stai^ted  ofi"  with  him  and  her  baby  upon  a 
fishing  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

Here  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tiny  resi- 
dence upon  the  sea-shore,  in  which  she  dwelt  for  more 
than  five  years,  doing  all  in  her  power  to  repay  the 
kind-hearted  fisherman  for  his  devotion  to  her  cause, 
and  so  happy  in  the  possession  of  her  own  child  that 
she  thought  but  seldom  of  the  misery  she  had  inflicted 
upon  the  occupants  of  the  Villa  Palavacini.  If  therS 
had  been  any  hue  and  cry,  after  her  departure,  she  had 
never  heard  of  it.  Padre  Anselmo,  too,  it  now  appeared, 
had  been  summoned  away  at  about  this  time  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  the  wealthy  man  who  had  bequeathed 
him  an  easy  competence.  All  trace,  in  fact,  of  her  evil 
deed  seemed  buried  in  obscurity,  but  a  punishment, 
which  she  had  dreaded  from  the  first,  had  fallen  upon 
her.  'Sandro,  the  boy  for  whom  she  had  risked  so  much, 
had  proved,  as  he  grew  older,  of  little  comfort  or  assist- 
ance to  her.  E-ather,  on  the  contrary,  was  he  a  hind- 
rance and  an  incumbrance,  and  there  were  moments 
when  Beppo  (with  whom  she  had  now  cast  in  her  lot) 
expressed  his  regret  that  she  had  not  handed  him  over 
to  the  strangers  for  adoption,  and  retained  for  herself 
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the  other  child,  who  might  possibly  have  turned  out 
more  satisfa(;torily.  These  words  would  often  sting  her 
to  the  quick,  for,  in  truth,  the  poor  lad  could  not  help 
his  misfortune. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  living  example  of  the  Scriptural 
dictum  so  often,  and  so  unctuously,  quoted  by  Mr.  Petti- 
grew.  The  sin  of  the  father  had  been  j^itilessly  visited 
upon  the  child  ;  for,  owing,  it  was  supjiosed,  to  the  blow 
he  had  received  from  the  shipwright's  axe,  Alessandro 
Santarelli  grew  up  ^  coiue  disgraziato  :^  in  other  words, 
he  was  an  idiot. 

As  the  years  went  on,  Bcppo  and  Mariuccia  returned 
to  their  old  haunts,  although  they  avoided  taking  up 
their  abode  actually  at  Pegli  itself.  Some  few  miles  off 
stands  the  fishing-hamlet  of  Diana  Marina,  and  it  was. 
here  that  they  had  made  their  home.  She  had  other 
children  now  to  console  her  for  'Sandro's  short-comings 
— 'Beppo,'  "Tonio,'  and  'Serafina' — little  demons  of 
mischief  and  good-humour,  but  her  heart  still  clove  to 
'Sandro,  her  eldest  born,  notwithstanding  his  afiliction. 
Living  thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  old  home, 
she  had  fallen  in  with  several  of  her  former  acquaint- 
ances. Many  of  them,  however,  had  either  died  or 
departed  to  other  places,  and  time  had  so  toned  down, 
the  unpleasant  memories  of  the  past,  that  she  had  ex- 
perienced no  disagreeable  results  from  any  of  their 
recognitions.  It  was  thought  perfectly  natural  now, 
by  those  who  were  old  enough  to  trace  the  likeness, 
that  'Sandro  should  resemble  his  dead  uncle  and  name- 
sake, in  both  face  and  figure — as,  indeed,  he  did  re- 
semble him,  save  for  the  affliction  of  his  mind ;  and  it 
was  also  looked  upon  as  jDardonable  that  Mariuccia, 
having  now,  virtually,  neither  husband  nor  male  rela- 
tive to  protect  and  support  her,   should  have  set  up 
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house  with  Beppo,  so  long  as  he,  too,  was  agreeable  to 
the  arrangement. 

Later  on,  impelled  by  morbid  curiosity,  she  had 
gone  over  to  Nizza,  and  taken  a  look  at  the  miserable 
Pietro,  as  he  toiled  wearily  at  his  convict  labour,  know- 
ing that  he  could  now  do  her  no  harm.  Nay,  she  had 
even  told  him  how  she  was  situated  with  regard  to 
Beppo,  who  had  been  known  to  him  in  the  old  time. 

Penal  servitude  had  done  much  to  tame  Pietro 
Santarelli's  tiger-nature.  He  was  greatly  changed  and 
broken,  she  thought ;  he  had  become,  in  fact,  quite  an 
old  man,  quiet  and  inoffensive ;  and  it  was  strange, 
considering  how  little  affection  she  had  felt  for  him 
when  he  was  her  husband,  that  upon  beholding  him 
thus  she  had  been  unable  to  restrain  her  tears.  Tears, 
however,  are  very  unreasonable  things,  and  have  often 
a  way  of  appearing  when  there  is  the  least  occasion  for 
them. 

*  Since  you  are  living  now  with  Beppo,'  Pietro  had 
said  to  her,  '  recall  to  his  memory  that  I  was  on«e 
amongst  his  friends ;  and  make  that  he  should  send  me 
some  tobacco,  for  the  love  of  God ! ' 

This  was  all  he  had  said  to  her,  and  Beppo,  the 
most  good-natured  soul  upon  earth,  had  sent  him  the 
tobacco.  ... 

As  Mariuccia  reached  this  jjoint  in  her  narrative, 
the  Sister  of  Charity  stole  gently  from  Godfrey's  bed- 
side. 

*  He  is  talking  in  his  sleep,'  she  said,  *  wildly  and 
passionately,  but  in  English — in  a  tongue  unknown  to 
me ;  come  and  hear  what  he  is  saying.'  And  the  two 
mothers  passed  together  into  the  inner  chamber. 

'  If  he  should  be  given  back  to  me  only  to  die ! ' 
the  Englishwoman  murnmred  with  clasped  hands  and 
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hag-gard  eyes ;  'now  that  I  know  he  is  really  my  own  ! 
It  were  better  had  he  been  lost  to  nie,  as  I  fancied, 
years — years  ago  I  JUit  this  is  like  the  sorrow  oi  his 
death  twice  over  I ' 

But  the  son  thus  discovered,  '  after  long  years,'  was 
not  torn  a  second  time  from  his  mother's  arms.  About 
a  month  from  the  time  at  which  the  doctors  had  de- 
sjoaired  of  his  life,  the  *  Godfrey'  of  this  stor}^ — now 
well-nigh  told  out — found  himself  once  more  in  the 
garden  of  the  Villa  Palavacini,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  so  mysteriously  interwoven  with  his  fate.  He 
looked  still  worn  and  pale  from  the  effects  of  his  long 
illness — a  mere  shadow  of  the  Godfrey  St.  Clair  of  the 
old  days ;  but  his  heart  was  unburdened  of  Avhat  had 
been  to  him,  even  more  than  it  might  have  been  to 
another,  a  weight  of  intense  suffering.  He  knew  now, 
with  what  strange  accidents  and  combinations  his  exis- 
tence had  been  interwoven  and  involved,  and,  as  he 
turned  back  to  the  memories  of  his  Past,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  though  he  was  contemplating  scenes  and 
passages  in  the  life  of  some  other  man.  He  realised 
by  what  mere  freak  of  circumstance  it  had  come  to 
l^ass  that  he  had  been  identified  with  the  family  of 
the  St.  Clairs,  and  he  found  himself  wondering  what 
would  have  been  the  nature  of  his  sympathies,  his 
opinions,  and  his  ambitions,  had  the  persons  who 
adopted  him  proved  other  than  they  were.  Above  all, 
he  wondered  whether  there  would  have  been  a  '  Sop////  ' 
in  his  life,  whatever  his  life  had  been.  A  presiding 
influence  in  woman's  form — called,  perhaps,  by  some 
other  name — speaking,  even,  another  language,  but  still 
leading  on  like  a  beacon-star  to  high  endeavour,  to 
purer  and  nobler  thought ;  an  image  of  all  that  seemed 
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true,  and  good,  and  beautiful ;  a  guardian  angel,  who 
yet  trod  the  earth,  and  loved  him  once,  and  brightened, 
through  his  knowledge  of  her  love,  his  darkest  daj's. 
These  thoughts  came  upon  him  as  he  passed  under  the 
avenue  of  bay  and  cypress  which  led  to  the  shadowy 
piece  of  water.  By  his  side  was  the  woman  he  now 
knew  to  be  realty  his  mother,  and  with  her  he  mused 
upon  these  strange  possibilities. 

Arrived  at  the  ornamental  lake,  he  perceived  that 
the  memorial  stone  had  been  removed. 

'  What  was  the  use  of  it  now  ? '  Lady  Henry  asked, 
as,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  water,  she  took  both  his 
hands  in  her  own.  '  I  have  had  it  taken  away.  But 
you  see  something  )nust  be  let  in  to  fill  up  the  place. 
AVe  shall  have  to  think  of  some  words — a  text,  or  a 
poem — telling  of  a  great  sorrow  overpassed,  and  of 
love,  and  hope,  and  thankfulness  for  an  unlooked-for 
blessing.  People  passing  by  will  never  guess  what  it 
really  means ;  but  I  should  like  them  to  know,  at  any 
rate,  that  something  very  precious  was  once  lost  her^, 
and  then  found  again,  by  the  strangest  of  strange 
chances,  in  the  very  same  place.' 

A  few  days  later,  mother  and  son  took  their  home- 
ward way  together,  by  easy  stages.  First  of  all,  they 
halted  at  Nice.  Here,  impelled  by  he  knew  not  what — 
a  spirit  eithor  of  pity  or  of  curiosity — Godfrey  rose  one 
morning  betimes,  and  visited  the  Port.  He  had  pre- 
viously provided  himself  with  an  ample  supply  of 
tobacco.  Upon  inquiring  for  the  convict  Santarclli,  he 
Avas  shown  a  man  of  a  debased  moral  type,  crouched 
down  upon  the  sand  by  the  sea- shore.  He  was  chained 
by  the  ankle  to  a  largo  piece  of  rock,  under  the  shadow 
of  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  2)rotect  himself  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.     He  appeared  patient  and  resigned 
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in  doincanour,  and  to  l)c  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
physical  health.     His  hair,   which    was   close  shaven, 
grew  low  down  upon  his  forehead,  and  was  untinged 
with  gray,  whilst  his  throat  was  as  thick  and  sinewy  as. 
that  of  a  bull.     Ilis  'facial  and  frontal  angles'  dis- 
played a  lamentable  deficiency  of  moral  sense,  and  from 
what  JSo23hy  would  have    termed   '  the  outside  of  the 
platter,'  it  was  not  difficult  to  predict  that  its  contents 
would  be   tainted   and   unsavoury.     Predisposition   to 
crime   had   evidently   counted   for   something   in   the 
affair  of  the  murder,  and  the  late  Dr.  Dyer  would  pro- 
bably  have  branded  Santarelli  as  a  '  morbid  variety  * 
from  his  birth.    To  the  same  piece  of  rock  was  fastened 
another    criminal,  of  a   more  refined    organization — a 
singularly  handsome  man,  with  an  intellectual  head, 
melancholy  eyes,  and  a  delicatel}'  modelled  jaw.    Unlike 
Santarelli,  this  man  seemed  crushed  and  depressed  by 
the  sense  of  his  ignominious  position ;  he  seldom  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  a23peared  to  shrink  from 
the  indiscreet  scrutiny  of  strangers.     As  he  bent  for- 
ward, Godfrey  perceived,  by  an  inscription  attached  to 
his  back,  that  he  was  a  wife-murderer,  and  fell  to  won- 
dering whether  it  was  through  the   infidelities  of  a 
Messalina,  or  the  treachery  of  an  lago,  that  this  man 
now  found  himself  doomed  to  so  miserable  a  fate.    Both 
convicts  employed  their  moments  of  relaxation  in  car- 
ving rude  knickknacks  in  horn,  bone,  and  betel-nut, 
rosaries,  crucifixes,  needle-books,  which,  when  sold  to 
the  charitable,  w^ere  the  means  of  in*ocuring  for  the 
unfortmiate  men  a  few  extras  in  the  shape  of  food,  etc. 
Godfrey  at  once  purchased  a  rosary  and  a  needle-book, 
and,  his  heart  overflowing  with  sadness  and  compas- 
sion, he  drew  forth  the  tobacco.     For  one  moment,  an 
expression  of  jDleasure  lit  up  the  eyes  of  both  the  mur- 
derers, as  they  clutched  eagerly  at  the  gift. 
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*  May  the  mercy  of  God  descend  upon  the  illustrious 
stranger  ! '  '  May  the  blessed  Virgin  protect  him  from 
all  evil ! '  *  Ma}^  the  holy  saints  watch  over  him,  and 
direct  him  ! '  With  these,  and  blessings  of  a  like  kind 
ringing  in  his  ears,  the  young  man  departed  from  the 
Bagnc,  carrying  with  him  his  rosary  and  needle-book. 
These  two  simple  objects,  he  said  to  himself,  would 
preach  him  a  sermon  on  humility,  whenever  he  chanced 
to  cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  for  there  might  come  a 
timO;  when,  under  the  demoralising  influence  of  power 
and  prosperity,  a  pharisaical  spirit  might  rise  up  in 
his  heart.  Then,  the  remembrance  of  these  two  poor 
criminals,  and  of  the  tie  which  he  once  believed  had 
connected  one  of  them  with  himself,  would  act  as  a 
proper  and  salutary  '  take-down '  to  his  pride ;  if,  indeed^ 
pride  of  position,  riches,  or  estate,  or  of  anything  that 
had  not  been  acquired  through  sacrifice  or  honest  toil, 
could  ever  animate  him  again !  And  Sophy  (if  all 
went  well,  and  he  found  her  in  the  same  mood  as  Avhen 
he  had  parted  from  her) — Sophy,  along  with  the  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  star- rubies  which  he  meant  to  lay  at  her 
feet,  should  receive,  also,  the  little  betel-nut  needle- 
book — onhj,  he  concluded  by  admitting,  slie  was  far  too 
sweet  and  humble-minded  ever  to  be  in  need  of  a 
sermon  against  pride,  whatever  might  be  the  circum- 
stances of  her  future  life ! 

With  regard  to  Sophy,  he  could  not  help  avowing 
that  his  heart  was  filled  with  misgivings — so  long  a 
time  had  elapsed  since  he  had  either  seen  her  or  heard 
from  her.  At  the  moment  when  the  clouds  over- 
hanging his  destiny  seemed  to  be  of  the  blackest,  he 
had  felt  that  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  his  better  nature  had  he  endeavoured,  through 
the  influence  he  knew  that  he  possessed  over  her,  to  seal 
her   to   himself,   linking   her   existence,   as    he    then 
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believed,  witli  poverty  and  disgrace.  He  knew  now, 
and  lie  was  grateful  for  the  consolation  afforded  liiin 
bj^  such  knowledge,  that  this  'better  nature' — seeming 
to  him,  then,  like  a  mere  accidental  efflorescence  of  pure 
blosson],  budding  out,  as  it  were,  from  a  degenerate 
stem — came  to  him,  in  reality,  by  reason  of  the  sound 
moral  training  administered  from  father  to  son,  through 
long  generations  of  upright  and  honourable  progenitors. 
Believing  what  he  had  believed,  since  Pettigrew's  reve- 
lation, until  within  about  a  month  of  the  present  time, 
there  were  moments  when  what  seemed  to  be  his  own 
self-evolved  and  unaccountable  probity  had  proved  even 
a  surprise  to  himself. 

Now,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  Honour, 
intelligence,  large-heartedness,  had  descended  to  him 
by  inheritance.  The}''  were,  justly  and  honestly,  his 
birtliright.  But  he  possessed  other  privileges  and 
■advantages  as  well ;  undeserved — nay,  even,  perhaps, 
to  be  condemned  as  vain  and  unprofitable  by  the  more 
enlightened  of  his  fellow-men. 

From  amongst  the  great  mass  of  toilers  and  spin- 
ners, he,  with  a  few  others,  had  been  singled  out  to  be 
the  recipient  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  worldly  honours  ; 
to  rest,  whilst  weaker  men  laboured  ;  to  feast,  whilst 
many  of  his  brethren  fasted,  and,  under  the  \erj  eyes 
of  the  naked,  to  pass  on  his  way  decked  out  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  :  in  a  word,  he  found  himself  suddenly 
triinsiormcd  into  a  ruler  and  a  mighty  man  in  Israel, 
girt  round  with  power  and  responsibility,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  now,  that,  if  he  abused  any  of  these  privileges,  his 
present  exaltation  would  prove  far  more  degrading  to 
him  than  his  previous  abasement. 

Something  of  all  this  he  confided  to  his  mother  at 
Nice,   on  his  return  from  the  Port.     Being  '  only  a 
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woman,'  althougli  a  very  amiable  and  attractive  one, 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  some  of  his  scruples. 
*  You  see,  dear,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  remon- 
strance, '  these  differences  in  rank  and  position  seem 
always  to  have  existed  in  civilised  countries,  and  I 
don't  fancy  that  the  people  who  have  tried  to  do  away 
with  them  have  made  things  much  better.  But  I 
can  see  that  you  take  after  your  uncle,  the  second 
marquis,  who  held  ver}^  liberal  opinion's,  and  drove 
about  in  a  carriage  without  a  coronet,  and  insisted  upon 
being  addressed  simply  as  "  Mr.  Davenport."  I  really 
think  that  many  people  would  be  convinced  of  who  jo\i 
were  by  this  likeness  alone ;  fortunately,  however, 
everything  can  be  proved.  But  you  will  see  that, 
placed  as  you  are,  it  won't  do  merely  to  say,  "  This 
young  man  has  hitherto  been  called  Godfrey,  but  his 
real  name  is  George."  We  must  go  to  England  and 
put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  who  will  set 
everything  right  and  as  it  should  be ;  besides  which,  I 
am  very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Sophy.' 


Chapter  XXIII. 

It  was  in  *  chill  October '  that  the  Godfrey  of  my 
romance  journeyed  one  ever- to-be-remembered  morn- 
ing from  London  to  Poynings,  by  the  lately- completed 
railway,  which  now  went  direct  to  the  venerable  South- 
Eastern  Abbey-town  without  the  co-operation  of  an 
intermediary  coach.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  by  the 
time  he  arrived  there,  and,  declining  all  officious  offers 
from  the  newly-established  flymen,  he  took  his  way  on 
foot  along  the  well-known  turnpike-road,  having  sent 
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on  his  servant,  witli  his  i^ortmanteau,  to  Southerbourne, 
wliore  he  purposed  passing  the  night.  *  To  Stilling- 
floet  and  Dallingridge  Park'  was  written  upon  that 
portion  of  the  wliite  finger-post  which  pointed  due 
south,  and  it  was  by  this  road  that  he  went. 

'  Chill  October/  and  yet  not,  after  all,  so  very 
■chilly,  even  to  one  newly-returned  from  a  more  genial 
clime  !  Though  it  was  now  three  hours  after  midday, 
the  sun  of  a  very  St.  Martin's  summer  was  glowing 
and  glistening  over  the  land  ;  the  birds  were  chirping 
as  merrily  as  if  it  had  been  spring-time,  and  the  watch- 
dogs, too,  and  the  cocks,  in  the  neighbouring  home- 
steads, seemed  to  be  baying  and  crowing  their  very 
utmost  by  reason  of  the  crispness  and  the  brightness  of 
everything.  There  was  something  in  the  day  which 
was  particularly  stimulating  and  exhilarating.  Eager 
and  excited,  the  young  man's  awakened  spirit  was 
struggling  with  a  great  impatience  in  anticipation  of 
the  crowning  of  a  heart-felt  desire,  which  caused  him 
to  feel  as  though  he  was  treading  upon  air. 

I  have  heard  tell  of  isles,  out  far  beyond  the  utter- 
most visible  line  of  ocean,  where,  b}^  reason  of  the 
wondrous  rarification  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  be  really  miserable.  Here,  Hope,  of  a  truth, 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  regardless  of  im- 
pending disaster,  and  so  some  breath  of  this  enchanted 
air  gain  access  to  the  felon  through  his  grating,  he  may 
while  awaj"  the  time  pretty  pleasantly,  even  in  a  con- 
demned cell,  previous  to  his  impalement,  or  what  not. 
The  denizens  of  this  delightful  country  live  happily 
and  die  young,  perhaps  through  beating  out,  with  too 
much  impetuosity,  their  allotted  number  of  heart- 
beats— strangers  for  ever  to  that  hydra-headed  and 
leaden-e3^ed  brood  begotten  of  indigestion  and  *  dull 
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•care.'  Surely  it  is  liitherward  that  what  Mr.  Carlj^le 
has  called  ^  a  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring,  and  much- 
suffering  man,'  should  steer  his  bark,  prepared,  how- 
ever, upon  his  arrival,  to  change  his  type  and  order  of 
classification  as  entirely  as  did  that  celebrated  *  living 
skeleton '  who,  starting  once  for  exhibition  in  foreign 
parts,  grew  so  corpulent  upon  the  voj^age  that  he  was 
«hown  afterwards  as  a  fat  man  upon  the  opposite 
«hore ! 

To-day,  upon  setting  forth,  Godfrey  had  felt  like  an 
inhabitant  of  this  enchanted  country ;  so  much  so,  that, 
mistrusting  his  very  hopefulness,  he  began,  ere  long,  to 
experience  a  sense  of  disquietude,  lest,  in  the  short 
time  which  is  needed  for  the  blighting  of  a  dream, 
some  unfortunate  change  might  have  come  to  pass. 

Never  before  had  the  roadway  appeared  so  long,  and 
yet  his  impatience  had  lent  him,  as  it  were,  the  speed 
of  seven-leagued  boots. 

Ah  I  .  .  .  at  lad  /  .  .  .  There  was  the  well-known 
white  windmill,  with  the  two  clipped  j^ew-trees  at  tlfe 
door  of  the  miller's  house !  Then,  some  bright  red 
cottages  of  mushroom  growth,  and  seeming  like  tres- 
passers upon  sacred  ground,  because  of  their  newness  ; 
then,  the  turnpike-house,  its  small  window  crammed,  as 
in  the  old  time,  with  gingerbread  and  wrinkled  apples  ; 
and,  then  ...  (at  last !  at  last !)  the  road  leading  do\Mi 
to  Little  Stillingfleet,  unchanged  (thank  Heaven  for 
that !),  except  that  the  hedge  on  either  side  of  the  gate- 
way looked  higher  by  reason  of  the  new  shoots  it  had 
put  forth  in  the  spring. 

Arrived  thus  far,  he  paused,  irresolute,  hardly 
-daring  to  proceed.  How  little  would  it  need  now  to 
turn  this  seemingly  fair-omened  day  into  one  of  dark- 
ness and  disappointment !  .  .  . 
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In  consequence  of  his  len;^tlicno(l  stay  abroad,  and 
his  recent  illness,  the  news  of  Dr.  Dyer's  sudden  death 
had  only  reached  him  lately.  It  had  shocked  and  dis- 
concerted hiui,  over  and  above  the  grief  he  had  felt  at 
the  loss  of  a  friend;  for,  by  reason  of  this  lamentable 
accident,  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  dark  as  to 
Sophy's  present  sentiments  towards  him.  On  the  day 
iijDon  which  the  unfortunate  Doctor  had  met  his  doom, 
he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  him  near  the  gate  of 
Gladwish's  Farm.  During  this  interview  he  had 
thoroughly  unbosomed  himself;  he  had  informed  him 
of  his  apjoarently  hopeless  position  as  regarded  worldly 
affairs,  of  his  affection  for  Sophy,  and  of  his  deter- 
mination, notwithstanding  that  he  had  renounced  all 
claim  to  her  hand,  to  see  her  once  more,  ^vere  it  only 
for  one  moment,  before  again  leaving  England  ;  and  he 
had  departed  on  the  day  after  he  had  appeared  to  her 
in  the  suburban  church,  having,  indeed,  beheld  her  but 
once,  for  he  had  failed  to  perceive  the  pale,  eager  face 
that  yearned  towards  him  through  Miss  Pendragon's 
'meat-cage,'  at  'The  Cedars'  or  the  beckoning  of  help- 
less hands  at  the  window  of  the  front  door. 

With  Dr.  Dyer  he  had  left  sundry  important  mes- 
sages and  instructions  with  regard  to  Sophy.  AVithout 
encouraging  her  to  cling  to  a  shadow  in  the  face  of  any 
more  substantial  chance  of  hapj^iness  that  might  appear 
on  her  life's  horizon,  the  Doctor  was  to  stand  Godfrey's 
friend  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  keep  an  eye  u2)on  the 
lady  of  his  heart.  The  reader  will  have  concluded, 
from  Dr.  Dyer's  speech  to  Sophy  some  time  before, 
near  to  the  scraper  in  the  Little  Stillingfleet  porch, 
that  he  already  entertained  for  her  a  deep  and  sincere 
admiration,  but  any  good  offices  he  might  have  per- 
formed for  the  young  couple  had  been  nipped  in  the 
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bud  b}'  the  hand  of  death  ;  and  Godfrej^  having  found 
nobody  to  interrogate  as  to  'how  the  land  lay,'  felt 
suddenly  oppressed  by  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion,  now,  that  to  appear 
before  Sophy  suddenly,  without  a  word  of  immediate 
warning,  would  be,  perhaps,  unwise.  The  letter  he 
had  addressed  but  a  short  while  ago  to  the  unfortunate 
Doctor,  in  which  he  had  inquired  as  to  how  she  stood 
with  regard  to  his  old  friend  and  rival.  Sir  Thomas 
Ilickathrift,  was  Ij'ing,  unclaimed,  at  the  Poynings 
Post-office.  Supposing  (for  events  had  a  strange  way  of 
happening  at  wrong  times)  that,  on  this  very  day  of  his 
return,  she  and  Tom,  notwithstanding  recent  complica- 
tions, had  plighted  their  troth  after  all?  Ought  not 
the  same  honourable  feeling  which  had  prevented  him 
from  addressing  her  personally  until  his  social  position 
was  permanently  assured,  to  dissuade  him,  now,  from 
troubling  what  two  people  might,  finally,  have  come  to 
look  upon  as  their  happiness  ? 

Then,  again,  supposing  that  Sophy,  having  no  one 
at  hand  to  disabuse  her  of  her  fears,  had  reallj^  believed 
in  the  rej^ort  of  his  death  ?  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
appear  before  her  thus  unexpected!}'  and  dramatically, 
like  the  ghost  of  'Alonzo  the  Brave,'  to  frighten  her, 
peradventure,  almost  out  of  her  senses ! 

No !  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  settled  to 
come  upon  her  by  surjorise,  Prudence  whispered  to 
him  now  that  such  a  course,  when  pursued  by  husband 
or  truant-lover,  had  generally  been  accounted  rash. 

He  would,  therefore,  prepare  her  for  his  return  by 
the  scribbling  of  a  few  lines,  which  he  might  easily  get 
a  passing  rustic  to  conve}'.  By  waiting  where  he  was 
for  a  few  minutes,  some  labourer  would  be  sure  to 
come   b}^,    who   would    act   as    his    messenger  ;     and, 
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liaviii<j^  decided  thus,  he  tore  ii  k>af  out  of  his  pocket - 
"book  and  drew  forth  a  penciL  After  he  had  written 
his  short  note,  he  leant  his  elbows  upon  the  top-bar  of 
the  gate,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  '  great  Sophirian 
Empire/  with  the  fair  landscape  of  plough,  pasture, 
and  russet  woodland,  which  was  mapped  out  beyond. 
The  whole  scene  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 
babyhood.  The  sunlight,  already  slanting  away  from  the 
hollows,  cast  a  lurid  light  upon  the  red-tiled  face  of 
One-Chimney  Farm,  which,  with  the  great  black  barn 
adjoining  it,  stood  upon  the  rising  ground  to  the  left; 
of  the  low  fir-belt.  The  nearer  fields  were  almost  all 
of  them  in  shadow,  except  those  closest  to  the  roadway  ; 
in  the  foremost  of  which  he  perceived  the  well-kno^^■n 
figure  of  the  old  scarecrow,  imj^aled  awry  upon  its 
stake  as  usual,  with  its  long  arms  outstretched  as 
though  in  affectionate  greeting,  and  wearing,  as  it 
had  worn,  ever  since  he  could  remember  it,  the  dis- 
carded hat  and  coat  of  the  departed  'wire-puller.' 
Apparently  the  birds  were  no  more  afraid  of  this 
familiar  object  than  Godfrey  himself  ;  for,  as  he  was 
contemplating  it,  a  whole  flight  of  starlings,  after 
whirling  about  for  some  time  in  undecided  fashion, 
settled  themselves  complacently  upon  arms,  shoulders, 
and  hat-brim ;  utterly  doing  away  with  the  original 
outline  of  his  old  friend.  Looking  over  to  tlie  rig) it 
of  what,  then,  could  only  be  termed  a  scarecrow  by 
courtesy,  he  beheld  once  more  the  extensive  woods  of 
Dallingridge  Park,  which  sloped  down  at  this  point 
as  far  as  the  red  and  white  hop-cowls  of  Great  Slil- 
linjrfleet.  How  well-known  and  remembered  "v^as 
everything  that  now  met  his  A'iew,  and  how  intimately 
it  had  been  blended  and  interwoven  with  the  emotions 
of  what  seemed  to  him,  now,  almost  like  a  pre-histo:ic 
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age  ;  not  so  mucli  on  account  of  its  remoteness,  as  by 
reason  of  the  moral  and  mental  landslips  and  upheavals 
which  had  since  convulsed  his  existence  !  What  ages 
and  ages  ago  did  it  seem,  for  instance,  since  the  sun- 
burnt, bare-legged  little  Sophy,  of  the  old  time,  had 
sat  perched  upon  the  top-bar  of  this  ver}^  gate,  waiting 
for  the  passing  of  the  great  lumbering  yellow  chariot 
which  had  conveyed  him  from  home  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  going  to  school  I 

*  Good-bye,  cousin  Godfrey !'  she  had  called  out  to 
him,  waving  her  weird,  sunburnt  arms.  '  I  hope  you'll 
like  Eton  !  Give  my  love  to  Tom  Hickathrift,  and  try 
and  come  back  soon,  before  we  turn  into  great,  grand, 
grown-up  people ! ' 

What  changes  had  taken  place  since  that  day!  .  .  . 
since  that  other  day  too,  long  afterwards,  when  he  had 
•driven  away  from  this  same  spot,  crushed  and  broken 
in  spirit ;  the  love  of  this  woman,  whom  he  had  come 
back  now  to  claim,  seeming  the  only  one  good  thin^ 
that  was  left  to  him  ! 

xVs  he  stood  thus,  listening  to  the  far-off  sounds 
which  came  floating  towards  him  over  the  brown  fields 
with  a  strange  distinctness,  his  Avhole  being  was  flooded 
with  conflicting  emotions ;  for  the  most  part  sad, 
tender,  and  retrospective,  notwithstanding  his  errand, 
and  imbued  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  muta- 
bilit}^  of  all  things  sublunary. 

Had  it  been  Sophi/  who  was  standing,  as  Godfrey 
was  standing  now,  leaning  thus  over  a  five-barred 
gate,  after  the  Avorking  of  many  changes,  and  gazing 
down  at  a  familiar  and  well-remembered  scene,  I 
might,  perchance,  have  some  hope  of  being  able  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  impressions  of  her  hidden  self. 
But  /,  who  write  these  lines,  am  '  only  a  woman,'  and. 
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do  what  I  will,  T  am  not  sure  that  my  poor  powers  of 
feminine  pen-craft  can  ever  translate  faithfully  the 
outcome  of  sentimental  male  musings.  It  is  true  that 
we  women,  with  regard  to  inveighing,  protesting,  dis- 
claiming, and  the  writing  of  letters,  are  possessed  of  a 
dangerous  facility  ;  but  I  am  upon  my  guard  against 
this  vcr}'  efflorescence  of  expression.  Terse,  crisp,  and 
concentrated,  the  emotions  of  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  feeling  at  all,  are  poured  forth  spontaneously  from 
the  treasury  of  his  inmost  soul,  and  I  dread  lest,  in 
endeavouring  to  describe  them,  I  should  be  turning 
the  gold  of  his  profounder  thought  into  the  shillings 
and  sixjoences  of  mere  feminine  effusiveness. 

Yes,  .  .  .  changes  enough  had  come  to  pass  since 
last  he  stood  at  this  spot  I  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
had  been  what  must  be  considered  changes  for  the 
better.  The  Godfrey  St.  Clair  of  the  seemingly  pre- 
historic age  was  of  a  truth  dead,  or  had  imdergone, 
at  any  rate,  some  strange  metempsychosis.  It  was  as 
George  Davenport,  Marquis  of  Wroxeter,  that  his 
spirit  had  returned  to  its  old  haunts,  the  owner  of  half- 
a-dozen  other  titles  besides,  and  of  broad  unfamiliar 
lands  and  noble  castles,  some  of  them  almost  as  gray 
and  venerable-looking  as  Poj^nings  Abbey  itself.  He 
had  not  yet  heard  of  stone  coffins  having  been  dug  up 
in  any  of  his  kitchen-gardens,  nor  of  the  discovery 
upon  his  estates  of  ancient  flint  implements  of  war- 
fare, lance-points,  and  arrow-heads;  but  even  this 
honour  might  be  yet  in  store  for  him  !  In  a  word,  he 
found  himself,  to  quote  the  blind  philosopher's  favourite 
lines,  a  'Triton  'mongst  the  minnows  of  the  mire, 
pand'ring  to  mould'ring  feudal  sophistries ; '  or,  at  anj'' 
rate,  in  a  ^^osition  to  pUnder  to  them  if  it  seemed  good 
to  him  to  do  so. 
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But,  now,  what  would  Sophy  think  of  all  this  ? 

There  was  a  possibility  that  she  might  not  even 
have  heard  of  it  yet,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  the 
first  to  break  the  news.  It  is  true  that  there  had  been 
paragraphs  in  nearly  all  the  leading  journals,  describing 
the  return  of  a  long-lost  heir  to  take  possession  of  his 
inheritance  ;  whilst  in  several  places  forming  a  part  of 
it,  there  had  been  bonfires,  presentations  of  addresses, 
and  ringing  of  church  bells ;  but  then  he  Avas  aware 
that  yevy  few  newspapers  ever  found  their  way  to  the 
peaceful  hollow  beneath  him,  and  that  when  they  did 
they  were  not  often  read.  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift 
took  in  at  least  a  dozen  newspapers  at  the  Abbey,  and 
through  him  she  might  have  heard  the  romantic  story  ; 
but  even  this  was  not  quite  a  certainty.  Everything,  in 
fact,  seemed  at  that  moment  to  become  suddenly  clouded 
over  with  doubt ;  a  natural  reaction,  perhaps,  due  to  his 
having  set  out  in  too  triumphant  a  mood.  It  seemed  to 
him,  also,  that  he  might  appear  to  Soph}^,  with  these  new 
honours,  almost  in  the  light  of  an  alien,  removed  froITi 
her  by  reason  of  the  very  pinnacle  u]3on  which  he  was 
now  placed ;  for  the  girl  who  had  offered  to  fly  with 
him  when  he  seemed  plmiged  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  poverty  and  degradation,  was  not  likely  to  be  too 
favourably  impressed  by  this  sudden  vision  of  straw- 
berry-leaves ;  and  he  found  himself  repeating  over  and 
over  again  the  text,  '  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.' 

As  he  was  meditating  thus  he  was  aware  of  an 
approaching  footfall,  and,  looking  round,  perceived, 
coming  along  the  road,  a  likely  messenger  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  note — a  middle-aged  man,  with  an 
honest  expression  of  countenance,  dressed  in  a  black 
suit,   such  as  is  worn   by  labourers  when  out   for  a 
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holiday,  and  carryliif^  a  bundle^  at  liis  back.  lie  ad- 
vanced towards  the  gate,  and,  someho\>',  his  face  seemed 
to  be  familiar. 

*  Lard  I  it  do  seem  pleasant,  after  London,  to  look 
down  at  a  sight  like  dis  'ere  ! '  lie  exclaimed,  as  /tc,  too, 
gazed  down  at  the  antumnal  landscajje. 

By  the  *  r/o  seem'  and  the  '  f/i-s  'rrr;'  Godfrey  (as  I 
shall  Qontinue  to  call  him)  recognised  at  once  a  South- 
countryman,  with  an  accent  slightly  deteriorated 
through  a  residence  in  town. 

'  You  are  from  these  parts,  master  ?  '  he  inquired^ 
thinking  he  might,  perhaps,  glean  some  local  news. 

'  Toime  o'  my  young  days  I  was,  sir/  answered  the 
newcomer.  *  But  I  bin  settled  in  London  for  many  a 
year  now,  carryin'  on  business  as  a  seedsman.  How- 
somedever,  I  jest  comes  down,  toime  to  toime,  an* 
carstis  an  eye  upon  de  ole  place,  I  do.  Toime  o'  my 
young  days  I  done  garden-w'uck  up  at  Dallin'ridge 
House,  nigh  here,  under  Muster  McBean.' 

Godfrey  could  not  avoid  a  sudden  emotion  at  the 
mention  of  these  familiar  names.  He  made  answer, 
however,  with  self-possession, — 

*  Oh,  you  worked  up  at  Dallingridge  House,  did  you  ? 
I  used  to  know  the  family  well,  myself,  and  the  old 
place,  too.  They  tell  me  there  have  been  a  good  many 
changes  there.' 

'  So  I've  heerd  tell ;  but  my  business  wasn't  not  with 
the  great  folks.  I  jest  waalkcd  over  to  see  Muster 
McBean.     Lard  !  /n>  be  took,  now  I ' 

'  What  !  poor  John  McBean  dead  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  an'  Mary  Parker,  she  be  gone  too — as  John 
he  kep  company  with,  as  you  may  mind,  sir.  When 
she  see  old  John  goo,  she  jest  took  bad  herself,  an'  dey 
"was  carried  to  church  same  da^' — moor'n  a  foortnio-ht 
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ngoo  now  !  They  wasn't  not  never  niarriedy  as  you  may 
mind,  but  was  jest'  same  as  if  they  was.  Gone  on,  it  had, 
many  a  long  year  I     Ilowsomedever,  it  be  over  now  !  ' 

As  he  said  this,  ho  looked  be3"ond  the  five-barred 
gate,  with  an  expression  which,  in  a  more  refined  na- 
ture, might  have  betokened  sentimental  regret.  Pos- 
sibly /ic,  too,  after  his  simple  fashion,  was  realising 
and  lamenting  the  mutabilit}^  of  things  human  ! 

'  So  Mar}'  l^irker  is  dead,  too  !  '  said  Godfrey, 
sighing. 

'Yes,  she  be  gone  ! '  rejoined  the  wayfarer,  sighing 
likewise.  '  She  took  it  badly  to  heart  when  young 
muster  he  went  to  foring  parts,  an'  wasn't  not  heerd 
on  no  moor ;  an'  when  John,  he  wur  took,  thet  reg'lur 
finished  her  arf.  Leastways,  so  dey  tell  me  at  d' 
*'  Black  Harse,"  where  I  bin  pullin'  up  to  have  a  bit  o' 
dinner.' 

'  You  remember  the  young  man  up  at  Dallingridge 
House,  I  dare  say  ?  ' 

*  On'y  as  a  bit  of  a  tit  loike,  when  I  myself  "\v«s 
quite  a  young  'un.  He'd  jest  peep  his  head  outsoide 
the  door,  he  would,  when  me  and  Muster  McBean  was 
after  fillin'  the  wood-baskets.' 

*  Well,  and  now,  master,  if  it's  not  asking  too  much 
of  you,  which  way  are  you  going  ?  My  reason  for 
wanting  to  know  is,  that  you  can  oblige  me  by  leaving 
a  note,  if  you  happened  to  be  passing  by  Little  Stilling- 
fleet.' 

'  I'm  your  man,  sir !  I  be  a-goin'  close  by,  to  put 
up  with  an  old  neighbour  o'  mine.  Muster  Stubberfel — 
jest's  well  goo  dis  'ere  way  as  up  by  the  fur  geate.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Godfrey,  feeling  in  his  pocket 
for  half-a-crown.  '  So  Tom  Stubberfield  was  a  neigh- 
bour of  yours  in  the  old  time  ? ' 
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*  He  wiir,  siir :  toimo  o'  my  youii^  days  I  You 
be  too  youii*!;,  I  reck(jn,  to  miiid  old  Farmer  Saxby, 
as  lived  over  at  Oiie-Chimblev  Farm,  as  you  see 
above  dem  trees  r*  Joe  Crosby's  my  name,  an'  I  be  a 
nevvy  o'  his,  on's  wife's  side.  lie  wur  a  queer  old 
gentleman,  sure/y  /  But  I  owe's  im  notbin'  but  good- 
will, I  doan't,  fur  when  I  was  a  pore  young  feller,  as 
wur  on'y  a  nevvy  o'  bis  on's  wife's  side,  be  used  to 
house  me,  an'  sec  after  my  scboolin,'  be  did,  toime  o' 
my  young  days  ! ' 

*  Well,  Crosby,  I  remember  yo/^,  though  you  seem  to 
have  forgotten  me:  but  then,  we  youngsters  change  most 
in  our  looks.  Here's  half-a-crown  for  you ;  and  be  so 
good,  please,  as  to  take  this  note  down  to  Little  Stilling- 
fleet  Farmhouse ;  just  ring  the  door-bell,  and  say  it's 
for  Miss  Sophy,  and  don't  answer  any  questions.  Good 
afternoon  to  you  ! ' 


Chapter  XXIY. 

It  was  only  by  chance,  as  it  happened,  that  the  rivals 
of  long  standing  did  not  meet  at  the  entrance  to  Little 
Stillingfleet,  for  Tom  Hickathrift  had  set  out  thither 
immediately  after  his  solitary  luncheon,  only  he  had 
turned  in  at  what  Farmer  Saxby's  '  nevvy '  had  termed 
the  *  fur  geate,' — which,  to  him,  was  the  nearest, — 
and  taken  his  way  by  Stubberfield's  cottage,  and  so 
through  the  alder-wood.  The  pockets  of  his  shooting- 
jacket  were  positively  crammed  with  newspapers. 
Newspapers  in  each  of  Avhich  there  was  an  account 
of  the  romantic  discovery  of  the  lost  heir,  and  of  the 
claims  which  were  about  to  be  supported  by  indis- 
putable evidence,  and  the  depositions  of  many  witnesses. 
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There  was  a  description,  too,  more  or  less  detailed,  of 
tlie  lighting  of  bonfires,  the  presentation  of  addresses, 
and  the  ringing  of  church  bells.  With  a  sinking 
heart,  Tom  had  gathered  all  this  information  together 
in  order  to  acquaint  Sophy  of  it.  When  he  presented 
himself  at  lier  door,  however,  he  was  told  by  Jane 
Ford  that  she  had  gone  out  walking,  but  that  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  *  step  in,'  and  wait,  she  would 
probably  return  shortly.  Miss  Hornblower  was  at 
home,  Mrs.  Ford  had  added,  as  he  went  into  the 
house,  and  '  the  London  young  lady.' 

Upon  entering  the  parlour  he  found  Miss  Nether- 
cliffe  sitting  over  the  fire,  engaged  in  reading  a  letter. 
She  rose  upon  perceiving  him,  with  a  start  of  surprise 
and  a  slightly  embarrassed  air.  After  passing  her  hand 
hurriedty  across  her  eyes,  however,  and  giving  a  little 
backward  shake  to  her  well-poised  head,  she  recovered 
her  imperial  calm. 

'  Sophy  is  out,'  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 
^  But  she's  been  gone  some  time,  so  I'm  sure  she  won't 
be  very  long  now,  if  you  don't  mind  Avaiting.  Miss 
Tlornblower  will  be  do\vn  in  a  few  minutes.  Pray  take 
a  chair.' 

Sir  Thomas,  who  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  '  j^aw 
the  ground,'  as  it  were,  in  his  impatience  to  behold 
Miss  Hornblower,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for  that 
estimable  woman,  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  the 
hearth  ;  Miss  Netherclilfe,  too,  resumed  her  2)lace. 

*  How  beautiful  the  weather  has  been  this  week. 
Miss  Netherclift'e  ! '  he  remarked ;  '  so  different  from 
last !     I'm  so  afraid  I  may  be  keeping  you  at  home  I ' 

'  Oh,  no  !  indeed  you're  not  !  I  went  out  for  a 
long  walk  this  morning.  Sopliy  wouldn't  allow  me 
to    go   with   her   just   now,    and  I  found  out  it    was 
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l)ccausc  she  wMs  l)OHt  on  performing"  a  good  action^ 
and  didn't  waul  it  to  be  known  I  She  is  reading  the 
liible  to  a  jjoor  man  cjdlod  Wcller,  but  she  seemed  a 
little  aslianied  of  it.  You  know  how  quaint  and 
original  she  is  I ' 

'  Yes,  she's  very  unlike  other  people  in  all  her 
ways.  I  fancy  she  puzzled  the  old  lady  at  the 
school  ?' 

*  They  didn't  understand  her  there  in  the  least;  and^ 
indeed,  it  takes  some  time  to  know  her  thoroughly. 
She  happened  to  get  into  an  objectionable  set  on  her 
arriyal,  and  they  made  use  of  her  as  a  sort  of  revo- 
lutionary agitator.' 

'Ah  I'  rejoined  Tom,  fondly,  'she  must  have  liked 
that!' 

'  Yes ;  but  of  course  it  got  her  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities,  and  she  ended  by  becoming  a  regular 
scapegoat.  "Wise  men,  however,"  says  Macaulay, 
when  speaking  of  Machiavelli,  "have  always  been 
inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  angels  and 
demons  of  the  multitude." ' 

'  Yes  ;  that's  an  aAvfully  good  rule  to  make  !  I'm 
sure  no  one  could  know  her  well  without  liking  her.' 

*  I'm  certain  they  could  not !  And  that  power  she 
has  of  seeing  the  funny  and  the  sad  side  of  a  thing 
both  at  once,  makes  her  so  amusing  as  a  companion  I 
She  says  of  herself  that  she  is  a  "  Thinker  and  a 
Feeler,"  and  that  it  is  a  happiness  and  an  /n^happiness, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  so.' 

*  I  dare  say  it  cuts  both  ways,'  said  Tom.  '  I'm 
afraid,  for  my  ow^n  part,  that  when  I'm  unhappy  I 
don't  see  anything  funny  about  it.' 

'Neither  do  I,'  returned  Isabella,  with  a  quick 
little  sigh,  which  seemed  to  point  so  evidenth'  to  some 
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particular    cause    of   present   sadness,    tliat   Tom   felt 
justified  in  remarking, — 

*  I  shouldn't  have  thought.  Miss  Nethercliffe,  that 
i/ou  would  ccev  have  felt  sad  or  unhappy  ! ' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  deprive  me 
of  the  privilege  of  possessing  human  feelings  ! '  she  re- 
turned, in  a  tone  of  melancholy  archness.  Evidently, 
upon  this  j)articular  afternoon,  Isabella  was  in  a  very 
softened  mood. 

'  Oil  I  didn't  mean  fJicif ."  replied  Tom,  colouring.. 
'  I  onlj"  meant  that  I  could  hardly  fancy  it  possible  that 
a  young  lady  like  you,  possessed  of  everything  in  the 
world  to  make  her  happv,  could  ever  feel  reallv 
sad.' 

'  Ah  !  .  .  .'  answered  Isabella,  with  another  little 
sigh,  full  of  veiled  import.  8he  did  not  condescend  to 
explain,  however,  but  changed  the  subject  at  once,  in 
rather  a  forced  manner,  by  saying,  '  Well,  at  an}"  rate, 
dear  Sophy  is  a  charming  companion,  whether  she  is- 
sad  or  gay,  and  I  shall  miss  her  very  much  when  I  Ja 
home  next  week.' 

*  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that  you're  leaving  us  so  soon  ! ' 
He  used  the  word  '  ?^.s* '  in  the  sense  of  a  kind  of  bene- 
A^olent,  though  half-feudal,  ap2)ropriation,  or  taking- 
luider-the-wing,  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  ;  but  to- 
his  sensitive  ears,  quickened  by  the  j^rickings  of  con- 
science, it  seemed,  after  he  had  made  use  of  it,  to 
possess  a  sort  of  conjugal  ring,  which  Miss  Nethercliffe 
might  possibly  deem  ill-timed  and  unseemly.  '  I  mean,' 
he  added,  therefore,  *that  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  are 
obliged  to  go  away  so  soon,  AVe  shall  miss  you  very 
much,  I'm  sure.' 

The  '  ?re  '  sounded  almost  as  bad  as  the  *  «.s,'  but 
lie  stood  so  terribly  in  awe  of  Isabella,  having  heard 
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from  Sophy  of  her  high  intellectual  powers,  that  tlio 
very  notion  she  was  listening  to  him  caused  him  to 
flounder  in  his  speech. 

'  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  go,  too,'  she  replied, 
looking  do^^^l  musingly,  and  toying  with  the  open 
letter  in  her  lap.  '  But  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  remain 
away  from  papa  any  longer.  He  is  so  occupied, — so 
much  that  is  really  important,  to  so  many  people,  de- 
volves upon  him,  that  even  the  very  little  assistance  I 
am  able  to  render  him  is  valuable.  .  .  .' 

'  I  can  understand,  indeed,  that  it  would  be.  It's 
not  every  one,  who,  like  Lord  Nethercliffe,  has  a 
daughter  clever  enough  to  be  of  the  same  use.  Still,  I 
should  have  thought,  in  your  absence/  some  one  might 
have  been  found — not,  of  course,  to  take  your  place, 
but  to  help  your  father  in  his  affairs.  There  are  so 
many  well-educated  young  men  now,  who,  for  a  con- 
sideration .  .  .' 

'  I  am  aware  of  this,'  cut  in  Miss  Nethercliffc 
quickly  ;  '  and,  indeed,  during  my  absence,  papa  has 
been  receiving  help.  .  .  .  ^N^othing  would  have  induced 
me  to  leave  him  entirely  alone.  .  .  .  He  possesses  an 
amanuensis, — a  person  who  writes  at  his  dictation  and 
takes  copies  of  his  papers.  .  .  .  He  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  extra  work  lately  in  consequence  of  the  intended 
marriage  of  the  Queen  .  .  .' 

'  Ah,  yes,  naturally,'  replied  Tom,  who  had  been 
thoroughly  impressed  with  Lord  Nethercliffe's  im- 
portance to  the  State.  *But  now,  won't  this  enable 
you  to  prolong  your  stay  down  here  ? ' 

'To  tell  you  the  truth,'  returned  Isabella,  again 
sighing  and  looking  pained,  '  I  hardly  fancy  that  this 
person — a  lady — is  equal  to  the  serious  task  she  has 
undertaken.      She   is   young,    and   without  nmch  ex- 
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perience.  I  dread  for  her  too  mucli  pressure  of 
business.  .  .  .  Papa  requires  some  one  upon  Avliom 
he  can  lean.  .  .  .' 

'  What  an  invahiable  person  our  friend  upstairs 
would  be  for  the  place  I '  ventured  Sir  Thomas,  as  with 
{I  sudden  inspiration.  '  Miss  Ilornblower — a  thoroughly 
well-educated  woman — with  a  head  on  her  shoulders. 
I  fear,  too,  that  she's  anything  but  well  off.  I  don't 
know  a  better  woman  of  business.' 

*  How  strange  ! '  exclaimed  Isabella,  with  anima- 
tion, '  that  you  should  have  suggested  this !  The 
same  idea  occurred  to  me  as  soon  as  I  discovered  her 
many  excellent  qualities.  A  natural  delicacy  prevented 
me,  at  first,  from  speaking  to  her  upon  the  subject, 
till  I  discovered,  from  Sophy  and  from  herself,  that 
she  was  in  extremely  straitened  circumstances,  and 
that  she  was  actually  in  search  of  a  situation  of  this 
kind, — that  of  lady-housekeeper,  secretary,  and  aman- 
uensis, to  a  widower  of  position.' 

'  It  was  a  capital  idea  !'  said  Tom,  warmly ;  *  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  poor  old  Mary  Anne  is 
settled  so  comfortably.' 

'  Unfortunately,'  answered  Isabella,  rather  gloomil}^ 
*  my  little  project  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  you 
can  i^erhaps  understand,  though  it  is  very  foolish  and 
wicked  of  me,  that  I  can't  help  feeling  put  out.  There 
air  people  whose  generosity  and  unselfishness  amount 
to  a  posit  ire  fan /f,  and  papa  is  one  of  those  ^^eople.  He 
so  dreads  the  thought  of  giving  trouble,  or  of  interfer- 
ing, in  any  way,  with  the  arrangements  of  others.  .  .  . 
Hard  work  and  perpetual  self-sacrifice,  this  has  always 
been  his  rule  of  conduct.  He  even  begs  me,  in  this 
letter,  not  to  hurry  my  return;  but  I  feel  —  I  Jaiow — 
that  /,   too,   should  learn  to  be  more  unselfish  ;    and 
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iniiL'li  as  I  enjoy  Lein*^-  in  tliis  cliarniing  2)lacc,  with 
dear  Sopli}^  Conscience  tells  me  tliat  it  is  my  duty  not 
to  neglect  paj^a.'  She  cast  down  her  fine  eyes,  and 
appeared,  as  Tom  fancied,  more  distressed  than  the 
occasion  warranted. 

He  was  touched  at  her  filial  devotion,  and  at  the 
almost  confidential  tone  she  had  adojDtcd  towards  him- 
self, but  was  just  then  far  too  deej^ly  concerned  for  his 
own  future  to  s3^mpathise  much  with  the  irritation 
caused  by  what  seemed  to  him  merely  a  crumpled 
rose-leaf.  Perhaps,  had  he  known  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  he  woidd  have  felt  more  compassionate. 

Anybody,  indeed,  but  the  noble-hearted  Isabella, 
would  have  perceived,  from  his  lordship's  letter,  that 
he  was  more  than  satisfied  with  his  present  amanuensis ; 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  changing  her,  least  of  all 
for  one  who  was  old  and  ugly  ;  and  that,  far  from 
pining  for  his  daughter's  immediate  return,  he  could 
very  well  dispense  with  her  company  for  some  time 
longer. 

Once  before,  during  the  period  of  her  residence  at 
*  The  Cedars,'  this  plausible  and  fair-spoken  nobleman 
had  succeeded  in  ridding  himself  of  his  too-devoted 
daughter,  and  he  had  even  felt,  upon  her  return, 
slightly  oppressed  by  the  '  high  tone '  which  Isabella 
always  imported  into  the  societ}^  she  graced  with  lier 
presence.  With  this  exemplary  young  lady  at  the 
head  of  his  establishment,  he  had  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  indulge  in  those  periods  of  '  moral  relaxa- 
tion '  so  requisite  to  the  statesman,  '  after  the  tension 
and  restraint  necessitated  by  constant  attention  to 
affairs  of  moment ; '  and  hence  it  was  that  in  Isabella's 
absence  his  lordship  experienced  some  of  the  exuberant 
sensations  which  are  supposed  to  be  known  to  the 
mice  *  when  the   cat  is  away.' 
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Poor  Isabella  was  still  happily  ignorant  of  tliis  ;  and 
even  if  she  perceived  some  particle  of  the  sense  of  his 
lordship's  letter,  it  was  but  as  'through  a  glass,  darkh^,' 
and  wild  horses  would  not  have  torn  from  her  a  con- 
fession of  her  rising  doubts.  Sophy,  however,  to  whom 
the  letter  was  shown,  had  read,  at  once,  between  the 
lines,  and  was  really  anxious  for  the  future  of  her 
friend. 

A  somewhat  awkward  silence  now  ensued.  Mary 
Anne  Hornblower,  with  that  Christian  spirit  which 
characterised  her  every  action,  upon  hearing  from  Jane 
Ford  the  name  of  the  visitor,  had  decided  to  leave  the 
young  people  to  themselves,  and  had  refrained  from 
coming  downstairs. 

*  We  might  go  a?id  meet  Sophy,  if  you  liked,'  ob- 
served Miss  jN^ethcrcliffc  at  last.  'As  you  say,  the 
evening  is  beautifully  fine.' 

Sir  Thomas,  of  course,  assenting,  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  cloak,  which  she  had  thrown  upon  the  divan 
after  her  morning  walk,  and  the  two  left  the  house 
together. 

On  getting  out  into  a  brighter  light,  Tom  perceived 
that  Miss  Nethercliffe  had  evidently  been  weeping. 
The  thought  that  so  proud  a  spirit  should  actually  con- 
descend to  shed  tears  impressed  him  profoundly,  and 
had  the  effect  of  revolutionising  several  of  his  pre- 
conceived notions  respecting  her  character. 

As  they  passed  the  broken  pillar  on  the  centre  of 
the  lawn,  they  both  glanced  simultaneously  towards  it . 

*I  wish  I  had  known  him!'  Isabella  remarked, 
regretfully.  '  He  must  have  been  such  a  strange,  kind, 
simple,  clever  creature  I' 

'  That's  just  what  he  wasl^'  rejoined  Tom.  '  He  had 
more  cleverness  and  simplicity,  and  belief  and  unbelief, 
all  mixed  up  together,  tlian  anybody  I  ever  met  with.' 
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*  So  Sophy  has  told  me.  I  suppose,'  she  added, 
almost  confidentially,  *  that  he  was  rather  mad?' 

'  I  think  he  -svas — a  little,'  whispered  Tom,  as  thouo^h 
he  feared  that  the  ver}-  trees  should  OA'erhear  him;  'but 
he  was  much  more  charminf^  than  a  great  many  sane 
people.  The  neighbours  couldn't  understand  his  re- 
ligion, and  branded  him  as  an  Atheist.  lie  himself 
used  to  say  he  was  an  Agnostic.' 

'  I  forget,'  remarked  Isabella,  'whether  it  was  Hume 
or  Locke  who  said  that  Agnosticism  was  an  incapacity 
to  discover  the  indispensable  conditions  of  either  positive 
or  negative  knowledge  ? ' 

*  I  forget,  too,'  answered  Tom,  with  the  manner  of 
one  who  could  have  remembered  once. 

'And  Jcnowlrdffc,'  pursued  Isabella,  'has  been  de- 
fined, I  believe,  as  "  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,"  but  again  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  by  Hume  or  by  Locke  ? ' 

'  I  fancy,'  returned  Tom,  with  pardonable  hypocrisy, 
'  that  it  is  by  Hume.' 

They  now  walked  on  for  some  way  in  silence, 
through  the  flower-garden,  across  the  rustic  bridge, 
into  the  hazel-cojDse,  and  so  up  the  woodland  pathwaj^ 
towards  Great  Stillingfleet. 

Upon  reaching  the  spot  where  the  great  Hickathrift 
ring  of  betrothal  had  been  lost  and  found,  Isabella, 
with  a  heightened  colour,  quickened  her  pace.  Tom 
glanced  down  at  her  just  then,  and  thought  that — 
though,  of  course,  she  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Sophy, 
she  was,  after  all,  an  exceedingly  handsome  girl,  and  a 
very  agreeable  companion  too,  if  only  he  could  get  over 
being  so  terribly  afraid  of  her,  on  account  of  her  extra- 
ordinary cleverness. 

'  I  can't  think,'  she  said  at  last,  when  they  drew 
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near  to  the  ending-  of  tlie  wood,  '  what  can  have  hap- 
pened to  Sophy !  I  fancied  we  should  have  met  her 
long  ago ! ' 

This  was  what  had  happened  to  her.  She  had 
stolen  forth  alone,  as  Isabella  had  informed  Tom,  to  do 
'the  good  work  under  her  hand,'  taking  her  way 
through  the  woods  to  the  old  shepherd's  cottage,  with 
a  basket  upon  her  arm  containing  sustenance  for  the 
body  and  soul  of  Moses  Weller.  As  she  heard  the 
dead  leaves  rustling  beneath  her  tread,  memories  of 
other  autumns  came  back  to  her ;  and  being,  as  she  had 
said  of  herself,  both  a  '  thinker  and  a  feeler  at  the  same 
time,'  her  ideas  began  to  take  a  somewhat  melancholy 
turn. 

'  It  is  the  end  of  another  year,'  she  said  to  herself ; 
*  and  though  a  year  is  only  a  little  mom.ent  of  time, 
parcelled  into  shape  by  the  mind  of  man,  God  has 
marked  it  too  with  the  recurring  seasons.  The  years 
pass  on  in  their  appointed  course,  with  but  little  varia-% 
tion  in  the  manner  of  either  their  beginning  or  their 
ending.  ...  It  is  ice  alone  who  change — in  our  visible 
selves,  as  in  our  hidden  impressions ;  and  each  fresh 
year  the  miracles  of  Nature,  from  the  first  white  snow- 
drop bud  to  the  last  red  leaf  that  quivers  on  the  naked 
bough,  teach  us  more  plainly  the  great  lesson  we 
ought  all  of  us  to  learn  by  heart.' 

Some  such  meditations  as  these  possessed  her  as  she 
sauntered  up  to  the  shepherd's  house,  where  she  went 
through  her  aj^pointed  task.  The  honest  Weller  family 
knew  none  of  the  '  diseased  self -listenings,  self- ques- 
tionings, impotently  painful  dubitations,  all  this  fatal 
nosology  of  sj)iritual  maladies'  * — the  penalty  paid  by 
the  *  thinker  and  the  feeler'  for  the  possession  of  a  dual 
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faculty.  To  them  the  first  white  snowdrop  bud  and 
the  last  quivering  red  leaf  said  no  more  than  *  the  prim- 
rose b)^  the  river's  brim*  said  to  Peter  Bell ;  and  yet 
this  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  they 
ignored  the  Inevitable  decree.  In  Mrs.  "VVeller's  opinion 
a  burial  was  a  burial,  just  as  a  wedding  was  a  wedding. 
They  were,  each  of  them,  pleasant  occasions  for  social 
meetings,  tcith  a  difference^  and  she  liked  to  be  bidden 
to  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

'I'll  lay  you  a  guinea,  Jerry,  as  our  Moises  gets 
took,  now,  afoor  you,  if  so  be  as  you  doiint  not  look  out 
sharp ! '  she  had  just  remarked,  playfully,  to  her  hus- 
band, in  the  hearing  of  the  invalid ;  to  which  the  old 
shepherd  had  answered,  peevishly,  and  '  vury  com- 
plainin','  as  though  with  a  sense  of  being  slighted, — 

*  De  Lard  's  bin  an'  gaiin  an'  larst  's  calc'lations 
about  my  eiige,  Martha,  as  I  sez  to  you  last  hoppin' ! 
Dat  He  have,  sure/y  /' 

To  whom  Moses,  from  his  arm-chair,  had  replied, 
with  a  sickly  smile  of  triumph, — 

'Lay  you  a  guinea,  father,  as  I  goos  fust,  if  you 
doant  not  look  out  sharp,  now  ! ' 

After  leaving  the  cottage,  Sophy  wandered  on  past 
the  fish-ponds  in  the  direction  of  Dallingridge  Park. 
Out  beyond  the  Abbey  woods  the  heavens  were  aflare 
with  a  glorious  sunset,  which  made  the  water  look  like 
patches  of  sky  fallen  earthward  by  accident.  Already 
the  trees  were  beginning  to  grow  dark  and  mysterious. 
Of  all  others  this  is  the  hour  most  conducive  to 
meditative  self-communion,  for  at  the  ending  of  every 
day  a  lesson  is  preached  to  us  as  eloquently  as  at  the 
ending  of  the  year. 

Looking  away  suddenty  from  the  red  sunset,  as  she 
reached  the  confines  of  the  high  beech-woods,  she  saw 
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Godfrey  coming  towards  her  along  the  shadowjq^athway. 
There  could  be  no  mistake,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
■certain  light.  She  would  have  known  him,  she  felt, 
from  amongst  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men.  An  instant  of  wild  heart-beating,  and  they  were 
together.  Sophy  did  not  speak,  because  no  known 
words  could  have  given  expression  to  all  that  was  in 
lier  soul ;  because,  too,  they  were  folded  heart  to 
heart  so  closely  that  not  even  the  slightest  word  could 
have  had  room  to  glide  out  from  between  their  lips. 
At  such  moments  the  heart  alone  speaks,  and  that 
loudly. 

When  words  could  come  they  were  but  few.  God- 
frey had  turned  into  the  high  beech-woods  to  his  right 
soon  after  he  had  despatched  his  messenger,  meaning  to 
proceed  to  Little  Stillingfleet  by  the  longest  way,  and 
thus  afford  Sophy  more  time  to  recover  from  her  sur- 
prise. At  the  shepherd's  cottage  he  had  hoped,  too,  to 
glean  some  news  of  her.  He  was  no  longer  an  outcast 
and  a  pariah ;  he  might  ask  now  for  her  love  without 

shame  and  self-reproach This  much  he  told  her 

as,  hand  in  hand,  they  walked  back  together  by  the  way 
Sophy  had  come. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  hazel-copse  they  came  upon 
Tom  and  Isabella.  Isabella  was  the  first  to  perceive 
them.  The  glow  from  the  pink  sunset  illuminated 
their  faces ;  they  looked  radiant  as  one  might  imagine 
two  inhabitants  of  the  enchanted  isles. 

'  Who  is  that  with  Sophy  ? '  Isabella  inquired  of  her 
companion. 

Tom  Hickathrift  looked  up  quickly  and  read  his 
doom. 

Then,  after  Sophy  had  murmured  something  which 
was  intended  for  a  presentation  of  Godfrey  to  Isabella, 
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the  two  couples  shook  hands  simultaneously,  and,  as  it 
happened,  cross-wise,  a  certain  sign  (so  say  the  wise 
folks)  that  each  one  of  the  four  hand-shakers  will  be 
married  before  the  expiration  of  a  year. 

Sophy,  notwithstanding  her  tumultuous  heart-beat- 
ing, realised  at  once  that  there  was  something  prophetic 
in  their  having  come  upon  one  another  all  ready  paired 
off  thus  into  couples. 


Chapter  XXY. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  the  events  recorded 
in  the  last  chapter,  in  a  country  parsonage  in  the  North 
of  England,  a  plain  young  person,  arrayed  in  a  greasy 
mohair  dress,  and  with  her  hands  protected  by  red- 
worsted  mittens,  entered  what  was,  apparently,  the 
breakfast-room.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  w^eather,  for  a  drizzle — half  rain,  half  sleet — was 
falling  from  the  leaden  sky,  the  apartment  was  fireless. 
The  grate,  indeed,  bore  evidences,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lio-ht  green  arrangement  in  cut-paper,  and  some  speci- 
mens of  petrifactions  from  a  neighbouring  tourist- 
haunt,  of  not  having  been  used,  at  any  rate,  this  winter. 
Neither  were  there  any  more  substantial  signs  of  break- 
fast than  a  teapot  of  base  metal,  a  tea-caddy,  and  half 
a  loaf  of  stale  bread.  The  table-cloth,  however,  which 
was  exceedingly  coarse  and  dirty,  bore  traces  as  though 
the  family  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  indulging 
in  eggs,  so  that,  possibly,  there  may  have  been  some 
now  in  due  course  of  preparation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  cheerless  and  imcomfortable  than  the  appearance 
of  the  room. 

The  window,  which  opened  to  the  ground,  displaj^ed 
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only  some  portion  of  a  desolate-looking  kitchen- garden, 
filled  with  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  with  a 
glimpse  of  gravestones  appearing  beyond  the  head  of 
the  furthest  cabbage,  from  which  they  were  onty  sepa- 
rated by  a  low  wall.  The  carpet,  originally  a  thin 
fabric  of  many  colours,  had  become,  through  old  age, 
as  grey  and  leaden-hued  as  the  sky,  except  where  it 
was  protected  by  a  black  horsehair  sofa,  which  ^vith 
the  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  bead  fly- catcher,  com- 
pleted nearly  all  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

Upon  the  table,  beyond  the  area  of  the  egg- stained 
cloth,  were  lying  a  few  books,  for  the  most  part  faded 
and  dilapidated  in  apj^earance.  A  large  Bible  occupied 
the  place  of  honour  opposite  to  the  teapot,  whilst,  on 
either  side,  were  disposed  books  of  sermons,  two  num- 
bers of  the  Kcq)sake,  in  ragged  red  silk  covers,  and  a 
volume  of  the  Peerage,  at  least  thirty  years  old. 

To  this  plain  young  person  there  entered,  presently, 
a  younger,  and,  if  possible,  a  still  plainer  person-;— 
evidently  a  handmaiden  —  begrimed  with  soot,  and 
bearing  in  her  red  hands  a  newspaper,  which  had  been 
passing  to  and  fro  in  the  parish  for  very  nearly  a  week. 

*  If  you  please,  miss,'  said  the  begrimed  one,  after 
she  had  set  down  the  newspaper,  '  what  would  you  be 
so  good  as  to  order  for  dinner  ?  Butcher  says  he's 
completely  out  of  tripe.' 

*  Oh,  he's  out  of  tripe,  is  he  ? '  rejoined  the  first 
young  person,  speaking  in  a  loud  and  commanding 
voice.  *  But  surely,  Sarah,  he's  got  pork  !  Pork — the 
refuge  of  the  destitute, — rusty  pork,  measly  pork !  any- 
thing, so  long  as  its  cheap  !  ' 

'  Butcher  says,  if  you  please,  miss,  as  how  he's  got 
a  large  white- and-black  lop- ear  rabbit,  as  lived  tame  in 
a  hutch  as  belonged  to  his  little  boy  what's  going  back 
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to  school  and  wouldn't  require  it  —  as  followed  liim 
about  like  a  daw<> — as  he  can  let  you  have  cheap,'  said 
the  begrimed  one  all  in  a  breath ;  '  and  an  old  hen,  as 
has  quite  given  over  laying.' 

*  How  generous  and  noble  of  the  dear  butcher  !  * 
exclaimed  the  young  lady  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  '  Either 
of  them  will  do  beautifully,  whichever  costs  least,  only 
not  old  ''  lop-ear"  for  choice  ;  or,  if  so,  mind  you  smother 
him  up  in  onions,  Sarah,  for  goodness'  sake !  and  let  me 
try  and  forget  what  he  was  like  during  his  life ! ' 

*  Yes,  miss,'  answered  the  handmaiden,  as  she  curt- 
sied and  withdrew,  leaving  a  trace  of  her  fingers  upon 
the  handle  of  the  door. 

As  soon  as  she  had  departed,  the  yoimg  person 
in  the  red  mittens  (in  whom  the  reader  will  have 
recognised  our  former  acquaintance.  Miss  Aspenall), 
sprawled  herself  down  in  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
empty  grate,  and  commenced  kicking  viciously  at  the 
fire-irons. 

*  When  I  was  at  school,'  she  began,  for  she  had 
contracted  the  dangerous  habit  of  soliloquising  aloud, 
*  I  used  to  pretend  that,  at  home,  I  got  better  things  to 
eat,  and  turned  up  my  nose  at  everything.  All  the 
girls  did.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  I  dare  say 
some  of  them  did  get  pretty  decently  fed  by  their  rela- 
tions. All  I  know  is,  /  didn't !  and  I  verily  believe,  if 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  much  longer — this  lop-eared, 
barn-door,  measly-pork  system  of  diet,  —  I  shall  die 
young,  just  like  my  poor  mother,  who,  they  say,  was 
the  very  living  image  of  me,  temper  and  all !  AVell,  I 
must  sa}^  poverty 's  beastly,  and  being  an  orphan 's 
beastly,  and  having  an  uncle  who  screws  one  down  and 
tramples  on  one  's  beastly  !  I  feel  just  like  a  Babe  in 
the  AVood,  or  one  of  those  poor  little  princes  smothered 
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in  onions  —  (Botlier  !  I  mean  in  the  Tower — I  was 
thinking  of  old  lop-ear  ! )  .  .  .  Ah  !  what's  this  in  the 
paper?  .  .  .  "  Ilolida}^  engagement. — Wanted  a  young- 
lady  (English)  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  agree- 
able manners,  who  would  be  willing  and  competent  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  two  little  girls,  aged  re- 
spectively eight  and  ten  j^ears,  during  the  forthcoming 
Christmas  vacation.  The  advantages  of  a  refined  home, 
without  salary.  Washing  included.  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  fondness  for  children  indispensable."  ' 

'  **  Fondness  for  children  !"  '  repeated  Fanny,  with 
a  demoniacal  laugh,  when  she  had  finished  reading, 
*  **  Prepossessing  apj^earance  and  agreeable  manners  !  " 
The  place  seems  regularly  cut  out  for  me !  .  .  .  "  No 
salary  '' — Ah  !  well,  I  didn't  expect  that ;  but  "  wash- 
ing," at  any  rate,  and  "  Church  of  England ;  "  and  no 
tauntings  and  tramplings,  and  feedings  ujDon  old  hens, 
and  lop-ears,  and  measly  pork !  .  .  .  Hulloa  !  What's 
this?  .  .  .' 

Before,  however,  she  had  had  time  to  peruse  the 
new  paragraph  to  which  she  had  turned,  a  crusty- 
looking  old  gentleman  entered  the  apartment.  He 
wore  shaven  gray  whiskers ;  and  an  unwonted  abund- 
ance of  teeth,  or  the  similitude  of  teeth,  lent  to  his 
countenance  a  somewhat  shark-like  appearance.  His 
expression,  altogether,  suggested  that  of  some  manner 
of  carnivorous  fish,  and  his  head  had  an  air  of  being- 
dished  up  upon  his  remarkably  high  gills  as  upon  a 
salver.  From  a  certain  famil}"  likeness  to  Fanny,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  *  an  AspenalL'  He  was,  in 
fact,  her  paternal  uncle — the  'clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,' — to  whom  she  used  so  constantly  to  allude 
when  at  '  The  Cedars.' 

'How  now,   Fanny!'  he  exclaimed,   after  he  had 
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inspected  the  teapot.  '  Lollinj^  about,  reading  the 
news  before  you've  wetted  the  tea -leaves  I''  Pay  for 
your  keep,  my  dear !  pa}"  for  your  keep,  and  be 
stirring ! ' 

He  spoke  with  a  gobbling,  spasmodic  eagerness,  and 
was  afflicted  with  some  manner  of  (lura  opUvptka,  which 
caused  him  to  clutch  frequently  at  his  stock,  as  though 
in  dread  of  strangulation. 

*  I  was  only  just  looking  out  for  a  situation,  uncle,' 
answered  Fanny,  with  mock  humility,  '  and  I've  seen 
something  that's  nearly  taken  away  my  breath.  Don't 
you  remember  my  telling  you  about  a  horrid  girl  who 
slept  in  my  room  at  school;  who  snivelled  at  night,  and 
splashed  in  the  morning,  and  thought  no  small  beer  of 
herself,  just  because  she  was  pretty,  and  "svho  was 
expelled  for  kissing  her  hand  out  of  window^  to  men  in 
the  road?  Well!  if  she  hasn't  gone  and  married  a 
marquis!    Isn't  it  beastly?' 

*  You  see,  Fanny,  you  were  educated  regardless  of 
expense.  You  can  say,  in  future,  that  you  once  shared 
your  sleeping  apartment  with  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  aristocracy,'  answered  Mr.  Aspenall,  drily.  '  I 
trust  you  will  endeavour  to  make  a  grateful  return.' 

'  She  shared  my  sleeping  apartment,'  rejoined  Fanny 
bitterly,  *  and  many  a  time  has  she  had  these  shoes  at 
her  head ! '  and  she  glanced  down  reflectively  at  her 
well-worn  slippers. 

*  Well,  Fann}",'  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  who 
w^as  evidently'  not  without  a  touch  of  caustic  humour, 
*  you  can  now"  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
the  shoe  of  an  Aspenall  has  been  hurled  at  the  head  of 
a  marchioness  I  Truly,  a  sublime  thought !  .  .  .  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  does  not  diminish  the  price  of 
butchers'  meat.  .  .  .  What  is  the  young  lady  mar- 
chioness of  V 
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*  Wroxeler/  replied  Miss  Aspenall,  sullenly,  *  wliere- 
ever  that  may  be  ;  but  her  husband's  got  a  whole  lot  of 
titles  besides.' 

'  Fetch  me  the  Peerage,  Fannj^'  said  her  uncle,  pro- 
ducing his  spectacles,  and  wiping  them  with  a  coloured 
pocket-handkerchief ;  '  and  look  out  Wroxeter  amongst 
the  Ws.' 

Fanny  opened  the  sacred  volume,  and  did  as  she 
was  bid. 

*  Ah,  yes ! '  muttered  the  old  gentleman,  as  he 
adjusted  his  glasses  and  looked  at  the  place  indi- 
cated. '  "  Wroxeter,  Marquis  of  (Davenport).  Robert 
Leofric,  Marquis  of  Wroxeter,  co.  Salop;  Earl  of 
Dorington,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ..."  (This  must  be  the 
grandfather,  or,  possibly,  the  uncle  of  your  friend's 
husband,  our  Peerage  being  an  old  one.)  .  .  .  Ah,  I 
thought  so !  .  .  .  ''  His  lordship  is  patron  of  eight 
livings ! "  Here,  at  last,  is  a  chance  of  promotion  ! 
After  breakfast,  Fanny,  you  shall  write  a  letter  to  yoiy: 
young  friend,  the  marchioness,  at  my  dictation,  and 
wish  her  every  kind  of  happiness,  and  tell  her  how  dis- 
tressed you  are  about  the  little  affair  of  the  shoes.  And 
now,  my  dear,  wet  the  tea-leaves,  and  ring  the  bell  for 
prayers.     Pay  for  your  keep,  my  dear !  pay  for  your 

keep ! ' 

****** 

Within  only  a  few  months  from  this  day.  Miss 
Aspenall's  breath  was  '  nearly  taken  away '  for  the 
second  time,  in  consequence  of  reading  the  announce- 
ment of  another  marriage,  which  appeared  in  a  later 
number  of  the  same  newspaper.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

*0n  the  15th  inst.,  at  Poynings  Parish  Church,  Sir 
Thomas  Hickathrift,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Poynings  Abbey, 
to  the  Honourable  Isabella  Nethercliffe.' 

Upon  the  occasion  of  their  marriages,  both  Sophy 
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and  Isabella  received  congratulatory  letters  from  their 
former  instructress,  Miss  Pendragon,  accompanied  by 
an  appropriate  gift.  Sophy's  present  consisted  of  a 
formidable-looking  tome,  Blaiv  on  the  Pentateuch ^  ex- 
pensively bound  in  crimson  morocco,  and  Avith  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was  '  Presented  to  dearest 
Sophia  upon  her  marriage,  with  the  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  of  her  attached  friend,  Maria 
Jane  Pendragon.'  The  letter,  too,  was  brimming  over 
with  affectionate  felicitations,  and  contained  what 
seemed  almost  like  an  apology  for  Sophy's  expubion 
from  '  The  Cedars.'  This  much  was,  at  any  rate,  satis- 
factory. To  another  wedding-present,  likewise  a  book, 
Sophy  turned  with  far  more  interest  than  to  her  Blair. 
^ Soul-icritJiings^ — a  little  volume  of  melodious,  though 
heart-rending  verse,  was  sent  to  her  by  her  friend  and 
schoolfellow.  Miss  Darlington — bound  (as  the  young* 
poetess  informed  her)  '  in  a  cover  of  the  colour  of  a 
jacinth.  Did  I  not  always  tell  you'  (she  added  in  her 
letter)  '  that  I  felt  confident  I  should  some  day  become 
famous,  and  appear  in  print  ? ' 

Fanny  Aspenall,  through  what  appeared  almost  like 
a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence,  was  married 
soon  after  Sophy  and  Isabella,  just  when  a  final  rupture 
between  herself  and  her  uncle  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 
She  espoused  a  neighbouring  curate — an  austere  and 
hollow-eyed  ascetic,  of  slender  means  and  unpreposses- 
sing exterior,  who,  disappointed  of  preferment  in  Eng- 
land, sailed,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  for  South  Africa. 
Like  the  Heverend  Salvation  Mortimer  {alias  Carver), 
he  had  heard  '  a  call,'  and, — 

'  .  .  .  .  braced  in  Faith, 
He  turn'd  to  tell  the  naked  African 
Of  Sin  and  Retribution ;' 
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taking  with  him  his  amiable  wife  as  assistant-minis- 
tering angel.  "WTien  last  heard  of  (for  it  is  as  well  to 
penetrate,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  future),  he  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  colonial  bishop. 

*  Don't  5^ou  pity  the  poor  "heathen"  with  Fanny 
looking  after  their  spiritual  welfare?'  Isabella  could 
not  refrain  from  observing  to  her  friend  Soj^hy  when 
this  piece  of  news  was  made  kno"svn  to  them. 

I.  am  enabled,  also,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
happiness  of  one  other  young  lady. who  has  figured  in 
these  pages,  bore,  ere  long,  every  promise  of  being 
permanently  secured.  Miss  Emily  Spicer  was  led  to 
the  altar  by  a  wealthy,  influential  brewer  of  Burton-on- 
Trent ;  and  Sophy  came  upon  her,  a  little  while  after- 
wards, at  her  first  drawing-room  (at  which  both  ladies 
were  presented  to  Her  Majesty  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  respective  marriages),  wearing  a  magnificent  terry- 
velvet  train,  embroidered  in  silver,  and  surmounted  by 
a  necklace  and  tiara,  composed  of  emeralds  almost  a» 
big  as  new  potatoes.  Captain  Frederick  Augustus 
Spicer  accompanied  his  sister,  glittering  and  clanking 
in  the  gorgeous  accoutrements  of  the  8th  Dragoon 
Guards.  Notwithstanding  this  martial  arra}",  however, 
the  gallant  ofiicer,  who  had  '  kissed  oceans  of  girls — 
some  of  them  grown-up  ladies  with  titles' — became, 
when  he  beheld  Soph}^,  actually  suffused  with  blushes. 
He  was  recalling,  possibly  (as  sJic  was,  too,  at  the 
moment),  the  hand-to-hand  tussle  in  the  drawing-room 
at  *  The  Cedars,'  when  the  two  had  very  nearly  over- 
turned the  'Grand  Llama.'  The  meeting  between  the 
youthful  brides  was  one  of  the  utmost  cordiality  upon 
both  sides-  Bygones  were  permitted  to  be  bygones, 
and  Emily's  husband  now  supplies  Sophy's  establish- 
ment with  beer. 
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CONCLUSION. 

So  Isabella  is  at  the  Abbey,  whilst  Sophy  has  so  many 
houses  and  castles  to  live  in  that,  as  extremes  meet, 
she  says,  sometimes,  that  she  feels  quite  nomad  and 
homeless. 

Oitce,  and  once  only — in  all  the  first  thoughtlessness 
and  arrogance  of  a  new  and  long-prayed-for  happiness 
—  she  had  ventured,  playfully,  to  taunt  her  former 
guardian  with  being  *  a  weathercock^  deeming  that  he^ 
too,  had  good  reasons  for  being  well  pleased  with  his 
lot.  But,  a  moment  afterwards,  she  had  repented  her 
of  her  flippancy. 

*  What  can  the  weathercock  do,'  he  had  answered 
(and  in  so  sad  a  voice  that  it  haunted  her  afterwards 
for  many  a  day),  '  when  the  wind  will  always  blow  the 
wrong  way?'  And  Sophy  could  not  say,  at  once,  what 
the  weathercock  should  do. 

'  I  think,'  she  said  at  last,  kindly,  though  with  the 
consciousness  that  her  metaphors  were,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  confused,  '■  that  it  ought  to  try  to  be  happy  and 
contented,  and  to  forgive  the  wind.' 

And,  indeed,  happiness  and  contentment,  of  a  sedate, 
decorous,  and  undemonstrative  kind,  seem  to  hold  un- 
disputed sway  at  Poynings  Abbey.  Sir  Thomas,  having 
identified  himself  with  certain  agricultural  questions,  in 
connexion  with  which  his  voice  is  even  occasionally 
heard  in  the  senate,  is  looked  upon  as  quite  a  public 
character  in  the  county,  where  his  opinions,  like  those 
of  his  father  before  him,  are  supposed  to  possess  very 
considerable  'weight.'  He  is  gaining  weight,  too,  in 
other  respects,  and  promises  one  day,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  amount  of  outdoor  exercise  in  which  he 
indulges,  to  become  almost  as  hea^y,  physically,  as  the 
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late  Sir  Peckham.  In  a  word,  he  is  contented,  pros- 
perous, and  respected  by  all  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate true  nobility  of  character.  He  is  proud,  too,  of 
the  talents  of  his  handsome  and  accomplished  wife  ;  but 
there  are  moments  when  he  says  to  himself  that  no 
woman  will  ever  be  able  to  make  him,  again,  thoroughly 
and  entirely  miserable.  One  did  once  (a  sure  indication 
of  a  sincere  passion  in  a  man),  and  she  was  ....  not 
Isabella  ! 

Sophy's  earlier  friend,  Adele,  also,  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, happy  in  the  possession  of  her  haughty  Byronic 
Professor,  the  *  second  husband'  of  the  old  time,  who, 
by  a  series  of  propitious  circumstances,  came  to  be  the 
'  first,'  after  all !  Sophy  frequently  receives  letters 
from  her,  and  she  has  even  been  the  means  of  procuring 
for  Mr.  Heathcote  a  lucrative  and  permanent  appoint- 
ment, though  the  recollection  of  the  affair  of  the  cari- 
cature prevents  her  from  ever  feeling  perfectly  at  ease 
in  his  presence.  Hence,  the  intimacy  is  chiefly  confine^ 
to  the  two  ladies. 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Cramponaye  the  elder,'  in  conse- 
quence of  some  awkward  disclosures  ensuing  upon  a 
claim  for  professional  attendance  which,  at  the  decease 
of  her  '  last  victim,'  the  '  proprietor  very  rich,  but  deaf, 
from  the  Pays  de  GaUcs^  (I  am  quoting  from  one  of 
Adele's  letters),  she  had  had  the  imprudence  to  press 
upon  the  notice  of  the  executors,  was  obliged  to  quit 
London  in  rather  a  summary  manner ;  and  the  apart- 
ments in  Wimpole  Street  were  occupied,  during  the 
daytime,  when  last  I  heard  of  them,  by  a  flourishing 
American  dentist,  who  refused  to  perform  the  simplest 
operation  for  less  than  ten  guineas.  He  took  the  fur- 
niture and  fixtures  with  the  rooms,  so  that  the  Turkey- 
carpet  is  probably  still  there,  amongst  the  deep  pile  of 
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which  the  bones,  half-gniiwed,  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Oramponayc's  dirty  white  poodle,  wore  wont  to  repose 
undisturbed ;  and  also  the  high,  gilded  mirrors,  which 
reflected  once  the  faces  of  Sophy  and  the  blind  philo- 
sopher during  the  spiritualistic,  mesmeric,  alchemic,  and 
generally  occult  period  of  their  existence.  The  same 
gilt  pemhtlr,  too,  which  Adele  described  in  one  of  her 
letters  as  'regarding'  her  'sadly  in  the  face,'  is  still,  I 
believe,  ticking  away  in  the  centre  of  the  tarnished 
'  rfarniture  de  cheminee ; '  and  it  occurred  to  me,  the  last 
time  I  beheld  it,  that,  perhaps,  after  its  hands  had 
pointed  to  the  'witching  hour,'  and  when  the  dentist 
and  his  family  were  comfortably  tucked  up  in  bed  in 
their  suburban  residence,  the  spirits  of  such  of  the 
former  frequenters  of  these  apartments  as  were  already 
disembodied  might,  possibly,  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
revisit  their  old  haunts,  where  I  can  picture  them  hold- 
ing all  sorts  of  mystic  orgies  and  seances,  and  '  playing 
Old  Gooseberry'  with  the  dentist's  abominable  instru- 
ments of  torture !  This,  however,  is  only  an  idea  of 
my  own.  Anyhow,  I  should  not  much  like  to  find 
myself  accidentally  locked  inside  these  gloomy,  old- 
fashioned  rooms,  after  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  city  were  plunged  in  slumber  !  There  was 
another  house,  some  few  j'-ears  ago,  in  Paris,  in  an 
obscure  street  leading  out  of  the  Hue  clc  la  Ferrotien'e, 
be3"ond  the  quartier  des  Halles,  where,  by  ascending  the 
steps  conducting  to  the  entresol,  the  following  in- 
scription might  be  read  upon  a  brass-plate  above  the 
bell-pull  of  the  left-hand  doorway  :  — '  Monsieur  et 
Madame  de  Cramponane-Carver,  Astrologues ;  VAceuir 
par  les  Cartes;  Salon-depilatoire,  Pedicures,  etc.  etc.  etc. ;' 
whilst,  from  a  rudely-painted  design  over  the  entrance, 
representing  a  j^oimg  woman  carrying  an  infant,  it  was 
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to  be  surmised  tliat  the  female  practitioner  occasionally 
combined  with  the  above-mentioned  professions  that  of 
a  'baby  farmer,'  or  \fai.sci(sc  d^nujCH.^  And,  indeed,  the 
'  etc.  etc.  etc.*  upon  the  door-plate  seemed — to  judge  by 
the  varied  aspect  of  the  visitors  who  presented  them- 
selves— to  be  possessed  of  the  very  widest  significance. 
!N^urses,  who  entered  carrying  babies,  and  made  their 
exit  without  them ;  men  and  women,  who  went  in  old 
and  gray-haired,  and  came  out  young  and  blooming ; 
dark  persons,  M'ho  departed  fair ;  and  fashionably- 
dressed  young  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  beautiful 
young  ladies  (as  far  as  might  be  seen  through  their 
thick  veils),  who,  from  the  agile  manner  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  alight  from  their  fiacres  and  trip  up  the 
staircase,  did  not,  certainly,  appear  as  if  the}-  required 
to  be  ministered  to  in  the  last  capacity  mentioned  upon 
the  brass  door-plate. 

Our  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Carver,  in  point  of  fact, 
l:)affled  in  his  endeavour  to  'annex'  Adele,  either  by 
persuasion  or  brute-force,  was  obliged  eventually  •to 
content  himself  with  '  Mademoiselle  de  Cramponaye 
the  elder  ;'  and  the  couple  had  finally  established 
themselves  in  this  out-of-the-wa}^  corner  of  the  French 
capital,  where  they  might  be  professionally  consulted 
(either  together  or  separately),  upon  Sundays  as  well  as 
week-days,  between  the  hours  of  five  o'clock  and  ten- 
thirty,  p.m. 

The  romantic  story  of  Godfrey  St.  Clair's  sudden 
transformation  into  an  hereditary  legislator  of  great 
wealth  and  social  importance,  very  naturally  created 
.some  sensation  at  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalling- 
ridge  and  PojTiings.  J^y  reason  of  this  very  social 
importance,  however.  Lord  and  Lady  Wroxeter  found 
themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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cacklinj^^s  of  the  multitude ;  besides  whicli — with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Ilickathrift  (who  had  always 
been  renowned  for  his  discretion),  Andrew  Locke,  Mr. 
and  ^[rs.  Green  (;/^^^  Peacock)  of  the  '  Georp^e  ' — there 
were,  in  reality,  very  few  people  to  cackle.  Those  who 
would,  probably,  have  been  the  most  interested  in  the 
affair, — *  Francis  St.  Clair  of  Stillingflect,'  Sir  Peckham 
and  his  lady,  Dr.  Dyer,  and  j^ossibly  the  old  Eector,  in  a 
lucid  interval — had  all  of  them  departed  beyond  the 
reach  of  scandal. 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  adoption 
at  the  door  of  *  the  old  squire,*  and  none  of  the  neigh- 
bours had  felt  themselves  sufficiently  aggrieved  by  the 
transaction  to  be  desirous  either  of  exhuming  him  or  of 
burning  him  in  effigy.  Hence  the  event  proved  little 
more  than  a  nine-days'  wonder. 

*  His  name  turned  out  to  be  George,'  Sophy  generally 
explains,  when  questioned  upon  this  subject  by  persons 
who  have  no  right  to  inquire,  as  she  waves  her  hand 
with  the  old  familiar  movement  towards  the  distant 
horizon  ;  '  but  I  alwaj^s  call  him  Godfre)^  I  have  no 
time  to  tell  you  the  reason,  for  if  I  tried  I  should  have 
to  talk  for  as  long  as  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  in  the 
Arabian  tales.  It's  a  very,  very  long  story;  quite  a 
romance ! ' 

And  indeed,  what  with  seasons  in  London,  shooting 
parties  at  Wroxeter  and  Dallingridge,  and  now  and 
then  a  mad  rush  up  to  the  Highlands,  or  over  to  Paris, 
time  flies  quickly  enough  in  all  conscience !  So  quickly 
that  (as  Sophy  thinks,  at  moments  when  she  has  leisure 
to  think  at  all),  everything  will  be  over  so  terribly  soon, 
that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  allow  either  joy  or  sorrow 
to  interfere  with  one's  philosophic  calm.  The  evokings 
and  controllings  of  the  emotions  ought  merely  to  be 
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looked  upon  as  'training' — a  preparation  for  some  more 
endurable  future  phase  of  existence,  be  it  a  life  bearing 
any  semblance  to  this  present  individual  life,  or  only 
the  more  abstract  and  intangible  fusion  or  absorption  of 
the  spirit  in  'Brahm  or  Universal  Being.'     Even  Grief 

'  Should  be 

Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate  ; 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free  ; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles  ;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the 
end.'  * 

It  is  to  this  result  that  she  is  endeavouring  to  school 
her  warm  and  enthusiastic  nature,  when  sJie  Jias  time. 

She  has  striven,  too,  earnestly  and  conscientiously — 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  be  more  like  other 
people — 'to  bow  with  reverence  at  the  shrine  of  respect- 
able and  convenient  Error,'  the  'nymph'  who  (according 
to  Dr.  Dj^er)  ends  by  consoling  us  '  for  the  absence  of 
her  coj^er  sister.'  But,  do  what  she  will,  So^^hy  feels 
that  she  cannot  be  thus  consoled.  Deep  down  in  her 
heart,  as  long  as  that  heart  shall  continue  to  beat,  there 
must  ever  lurk  an  intense  and  passionate  yearning  after 
'Ultimate  Truth,'  and  there  are  even  moments  when 
she  can  scarcely  conceal  her  indifference  to  many  of 
'  the  traditions  which  have  been  sanctified  by  time  and 
national  custom.'  Doubtless  this  springs  from  some 
radical  defect  in  her  nature,  and  it  is  one  for  which 
she  has  often  been  made  to  suffer,  surrounded  as  she 
is  by  the  shifts  and  compromises  of  a  fashionable 
life. 

This  life,  with  its  varied  movement,  its  social  fetters, 
and   its    hornet-swarm   of   conventional   frivolities,    is 

*  jVubrey  de  Vere. 
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scarcely  the  calm,  coiitemplatiA'e  existence  Sophy  had 
dreamed — a  \valkinp:  onward,  throuj^h  the  familiar 
})laccs,  towards  the  Unknown  Future,  hand-in-hand 
with  a  companion  so  beloved  that  all  roughness  or 
thorninesa  in  the  path  seems  smooth  and  flowery :  but 
then,  as  Dr.  Dyer  once  remarked,  '  nothing  can  satisfy, 
utterly,  the  cravings  of  a  passionate  and  imaginative 
nature.'  'Nothing,  however'  (as  he  had  also  observed), 
'  can  be,  to  such  natures,  entirely  disappointing ;  and 
they,  before  all  others,  are  enabled  to  perceive  the 
incontestable  reality  of  an  existing  system  of  com- 
pensation.' 

And,  thus,  there  is  compensation  for  Sophy,  even 
upon  her  social  Alp. 

'  We  are  going  into  the  country  for  a  little  while 
■to  uucivilise  ourselves,^  she  says,  from  time  to  time,  to  her 
numerous  (too  numerous  !)  friends  and  well-wishers,  and 
then  she  and  her  husband  depart,  forthwith,  to  the 
peaceful  hollow  in  which  is  situated  the  Avhite-gablcd 
farmhouse  where  the  many -coloured  roses  climb  and 
cluster  in  the  summer  time,  and  where  she  can  behold, 
as  she  looks  from  her  window,  the  broken  column 
scored  over  with  the  mystic  writing  which  '  nobody  can 
understand.* 

'  At  Elim,  with  its  whispering  grove  of  palm, 

And  clustered  wells  in  cool  abundance  springing, 
Isrtiel  encamped — their  siglis  exchanged  for  singing, 

And  Marah's  murmurs  for  a  gladsome  psalm  ; 

Earth  has  its  Elinis  still,  of  shadowy  calm — 

Sweet  homes,  with  gentle  vines  about  them  clinging.'* 

And,  to  Sophy,  Little  Stillingfleet  seems  to  be  some 
:such  home.     It  inspires  her,  too,  with  a  delightful  sense 

*  Uichaid  Wilton. 
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of  repose,  as  thougli  Time,  wlio  seems  to  be  rushiug  on 
so  madly  to  his  appointed  goal,  pauses  at  least  here 
for  a  little  wliile,  and  allows  breathing-space  ^^'hcrcin 
to  realise  and  to  enjo}^ 

For,  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  everything  is  almost  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  state  as  it  always  was.  Hardly  any- 
thing appears  to  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  change  and 
progression  ;  not  even  '  Janiis's  '  culinar}^  talents.  Out 
•of  three  poached  eggs  she  invariably  breaks  two 
in  the  cooking,  and  she  continues,  perse ver in gly,  to 
dish  up  *  half  the  gravel- walk  '  with  the  spinach  ;  but, 
then,  this  makes  quite  an  amusing  variety  after  the 
*  faultily  faultless '  cuisine  of  an  accomplished  chef,  and 
a  whole  troop  of  white-vestured  nianiiitoNS  ! 

It  is  true  (speaking  of  changes  and  progressions) 
that  the  coffee  of  Abdallah's  complexion  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  gain  ever}"  year  an  addition  of  milk,  b}^  reason 
•of  the  sunlessness  of  our  Northern  clime.  His  Oriental 
wardrobe,  too  (never  very  extensive),  has  gradually 
become  exhausted,  and  he  has  now  almost  entirely 
adopted  the  dress  of  the  South- Anglican  chawbacon — 
fustian  jacket,  corduroy  small-clothes,  yellow  spatter- 
dashes, and  cat-skin  cap.  A  little  while,  and  he  will 
probably  hie  him  to  the  Poynings  cobbler,  and  order  a 
pair  of  those  '  beds  of  Procrustes,'  the  local-national- 
hobnail  (man's  size).  The  day  of  this  crowning  himiili- 
ation  has  not  yet  dawned,  however — a  large  supph' 
of  heelless  and  easily-discarded  Oriental  slippers  (once 
the  property  of  the  departed  Svire-puller ' )  having 
passed  into  his  possession ;  and  Sophy  even  perceived 
him  shuffling  about  one  day  in  a  pair  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  foot  of  the  Great  Prophet.  He  is 
still  hailed  as  *  What-you-call-um '  by  his  English 
iicquaintances,  and,   no  doubt,    if   any  of   them   werci 
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sufficiently  cultivated  to  correspond  ■with  him,  their 
letters  would  come  addressed  to  him  in  this  name.  By 
some  law,  human  or  divine,  Delia  Ford  and  the  accom- 
modatin<^  Egyptian  have  been  joined  together  in  holy 
nuitrimony. 

'  I  hope  that  they've  made  it  all  right  ? '  Sophy 
had  inquired  of  Jane,  upon  returning  to  her  old 
home  after  a  somewhat  longer  absence  than  usual ; 
and  upon  INIrs.  Ford  replying,  *  Bless  your  soul  and 
livin'  body,  missy,  de?/  be  right  enough!'  she  had 
deemed  that  it  might  be  wiser  to  ask  no  further 
questions.  Whether  Abdallah  became  a  renegade, 
and  abjured  the  ancient  faith  of  his  fathers  for 
that  of  the  accursed  Giaour,  and  thus  silenced  for 
ever  the  clerical  and  un-Christian  bickerings — whether 
Deely  had  turned  Moslem — whether  the  new  clergy- 
man (for  whom  Sophy  has  constructed  a  new  house, 
so  that  Mar}^  Anne  Hornblower  may  continue  to 
occupy  her  old  home),  ignoring  all  difPerence  of 
creed,  had  merely  married  them  off-hand,  without 
asking  any  questions  —  or  whether  they  had  united 
themselves  by  some  more  primitive  method,  such 
as  the  smashing  of  a  tumbler  or  the  jumping  over  a 
broomstick,  must  remain  henceforward  enveloped  in 
mystery.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  were  only  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  poor  John  McBean  and  Mary 
Parker,  and  merely  *  keej^ing  company '  with  persistent 
determination  ;  '  anyhow '  (as  Sophy  had  once  said, 
when  quite  a  little  girl),  '  it  had  ended  in  kittens ' 
— quaint,  moon- faced,  wide-mouthed,  beady-eyed  crea- 
tures, who  came  cropping  up  year  by  3'ear,  like  yellow 
toadstools ;  and  Sophy,  who  inherited  from  her  dead 
father  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions  of  race,  began 
seriously  to  fear,  that  when  the  time  came  for  them  to 
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intermarry  witli  tlieir  kinsfolk  (the  other  descendants 
of  Nelus  and  Jane  Ford),  the  yellow-toadstool  strain 
of  blood  might  militate  considerably  against  the  comeli- 
ness of  the  local  chawbacon  of  the  future. 

The  casual  allusion,  just  now,  to  the  slippers  of  the 
Great  Prophet,  reminds  me  of  the  Great  Prophet  him- 
self. The  beginnings  and  endings  of  most  of  the  noted 
seers  of  the  earth  liave  been  generally  interwoven  with 
the  marvellous,  and,  hence,  it  is  only  consistent  with 
the  semi- sacred  character  of  this  personage  that  his 
disappearance  from  these  pages  should  be  enveloped 
in  mystery.  In  a  word,  then,  Sophy  has  heard  no 
tidings  of  him  since  her  marriage ;  and  as  she  is  now, 
by  reason  of  her  wealth  and  influence,  in  so  glorious 
a  position  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Great 
Cause,  she  can  only  surmise  that,  failing  a  possible 
translation  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  he  may  have 
been  sealed  up  in  a  copper  flask  and  cast  into  the  utter- 
most depths  of  the  sea — like  the  genius  in  the  Arabia // 
Talcs — by  some  Czar,  Shah,  or  Padishaw  jealous  of  "his 
omniscience. 

Be  this  how  it  may,  he  appears  to  have  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  long  letter  he  addressed 
to  Sophy  at  '  The  Cedars '  was  even  as  the  death-note 
of  the  swan,  and  Europe  and  the  East  seem  to  bear 
with  surprising  equanimity  this  extinction  of  the 
grand  centre  luminary  of  the  Great  Cause. 

The  little  moments  which  Sophy  passes  at  her  old 
home — moments  of  emancipation  from  the  cares,  the 
duties,and  (what  are  often  more  irksome  than  either)  the 
enforced  amusements  of  her  new  life,  are,  to  her,  like  a 
foretaste  of  what,  as  slic  says  guardedly,  she  hopes  that 
'heaven  will  be  like,  if  there  is  a  heaven.'  Isabella, 
up  at  the  Abbey,  knowing  her  friend's  feeling  upon  the 
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subject,  geiu>nilly  puts  off  going  to  see  her  till  within 
a  few  days  of  her  departure  to  more  civilised  regions. 

'  8ophy  is  such  an  odd  creature,  you  know  I '  she 
says  to  Sir  Thomas  :  *  she  lik(>s  to  have  her  hushand  all 
to  herself,  and  to  sec  nobody  else  I  How  curious  that 
she  should  be  so  dreadfully  in  love  with  him  still !  and 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  she  has  no  children  I '  Upon 
which  Sir  Thomas,  who,  it  may  be,  is  just  in  the  act 
of  annotating  the  margin  of  a  pamphlet  upon  the 
enlightened  culture  of  the  mangold-wurzel,  or  the 
merits  of  some  new  species  of  guillotine  for  the  more 
consummate  slicing  of  turnips,  generally  looks  up  for  a 
moment,  and  says  with  a  quick  sigh,  of  which  rren 
Isabella  (who  'knows  everything')  would  be  puzzled 
to  divine  the  exact  significance, — '  Ah !  .  .  .  she  always 
(lid  do  everything  very  differently  to  other  people  !  ^ 
and  then  returns  to  the  perusal  of  his  pamphlet. 

As  Isabella  observed  of  her  friend  and  neighbour, 
it  is  a  pity  that  she  has  no  children.  Sophy  is,  un- 
fortunately, childless ;  and  so  there  is  just  a  note  of 
sadness  in  the  midst  of  her  prosperous  life,  making  it 
seem  ahnost  pathetic  to  the  on-looker,  and  divesting  it 
of  all  appearance  of  insolent  self-complacency.  The 
one  unsatisfied  longing  which,  if  the  truth  were  but 
fathomed,  must  lurk  at  the  root  of  all  human  pros- 
perity ;  hidden  aAvay,  perhaps,  and  buried  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  vulgar,  but  existing  nevertheless,  to  teach 
us  that  we  may  not  soar  to  the  bliss  of  the  immortals, 
has  assumed  this  form  in  her  case ;  so  that  the  gipsy- 
woman's  prophecy  in  the  old  time  about  the  '  pigeon 
pair'  was  even  *as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.' 

'  Only  children,'  as  Lady  Henry  Davenport  had 
once  remarked  to  her  son,  '  very  often  run  in  families.' 
'  Godfrey'  (as  his  wife  still  continues  to  call  him)  was 
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an  only  cliild,  so  also  was  Sophy  lierself.  The  families, 
it  may  be,  were  in  process  of  dwindling  towards  extinc- 
tion, like  tlie  caste  of  the  Iximayan  '  saccrdotals,'  and 
this  may  account  for  the  calamity.  But  then,  Tom 
Ilickathrift,  too,  had  been  an  only  child,  and  yet,  since 
his  union  with  Isabella  (likewise  an  only  child,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware),  little  Hickathrifts  have  sprouted  up  in 
quick  succession  at  the  Abbey: — 1.  Peckham  Bram- 
bletye  Nethercliffe.  2.  Thomasina  Isabella  tSophia  (to 
whom  a  friend  and  neighbour  stood  sponsor).  3. 
Twiselton  Sattherthwaite.  And  others,  whose  names, 
with  the  ages  of  the  boys,  will  be  found  duly  enrolled 
in  the  pages  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke. 

They  are  ros}^  good-tempered,  noisy,  merry-making 
children.  All  day  long  thej^  romp,  and  shout,  and 
play  games ;  driving  themselves  about  like  horses, 
with  reins  and  bells,  flj'ing  kites,  flinging  balls, 
and  spinning  tops.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  ancient 
crypt  re-echoes  with  their  laughter,  and  the  grand 
staircase  with  their  little  [pattering  footsteps.  The 
"'hosts  of  the  old  Carthusians  are  either  exorcised 
altogether  by  these  merrier  inmates,  or  else,  having 
taken  them  under  their  benevolent  protection,  wink 
good-naturedly  at  their  quips  and  cranks,  watching 
them,  maybe,  in  amused  silence,  as  they  play  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  passages,  and  scramble  in  and  out  of 
the  large  oblong  flower-stands  upon  the  landing,  in  the 
depths  of  each  one  of  which  (if  they  only  knew  it) 
there  is  '  a  round  hole  scooped  out  for  the  monk's  head.' 
Their  father  is  fondly  devoted  to  them,  and  perceives, 
not  without  satisfaction,  that  one  and  all  of  them 
possess,  in  a  rudimentary  stage,  the  Hickathrif't  nose. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  my  Sophy  may  not  know  the 
joys  of  maternity  ?     Is  it  by  reason  of  some  spiteful 
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freak  on  the  part  of  jealous  Fortune,  or  that  Nature, 
having  created  wliat  Dr.  Dyer  would  have  termed  two 
'  morbid  varieties,' — morbid  by  re.'ison  of  their  ver}^ 
superiority, — has  paid  them  the  compliment  of  breaking 
the  moulds  in  which  they  were  fashioned,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  the  more  irrevocably  separated,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  such  creatures  as  the  propagators  of 
the  yellow  toadstools  ?  .  .  .  Either  this,  or  else  it  is 
merely  one  more  convincing  proof  of  '  the  incontestable 
reality  of  an  existing  system  of  compensation.'  At 
any  rate,  the  distant  Davenport  cousin,  who,  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  '  rightful  heir,'  way  ousted  of  a  very 
considerable  fortune,  is  still  in  a  position  to  raise 
money  upon  his  exjDcctations. 


So  the  years  fly  onward;  keen  Spring  time  seeming 
still,  as  in  the  old  days,  so  full  of  budding  promises  ; 
green,  leafy  Summer ;  Autumn,  with  its  falling  leaves 
and  garnered  memories,  and  barren  Winter,  chill}"  with 
binding  frosts,  and  cheered  by  glowing  fires.  These 
seasons,  in  quick  and  still  quickening  succession,  pass 
Sophy  by,  in  their  appointed  order,  with  the  revolving 
of  the  year ;  whilst,  with  the  philosophical  S2)irit 
inherited  from  the  departed  '  wire-puller,'  she  seems 
to  watch  their  flight  from  her  place  by  the  wayside, 
where  she  is  waiting  yet  for  some  grander  and  fuller 
revelation. 

As  she  remains  thus,  the  pageant  of  life  passes  her 
along  the  highway  ;  those  who  take  part  in  it,  tricked 
out  in  Jill  the  bravery  of  garland  and  breast-knot,  or 
slinking  barefooted  and  tattered,  from  tlie  glance  of 
their  merrier  companions.  Bright-haired  children, 
youths  with  their  maidens,  the  hot  bigot,  the  warrior. 
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the  student,  the  pale  ascetic,  the  reigning  beauty,  the 
young  man  of  promise  ;  all  these  defile  before  Sophy's 
philosophic  gaze,  like  the  changing  forms  upon  the  slides 
of  a  magic-lantern.  Sometimes  she  even  wonders  that 
thej''  do  not  appear  to  be  more  real.  Now  and  then, 
a  true  ma)},  or  true  ico)))(iii,  broad-browed,  just,  noble 
in  endeavour,  constant  in  love,  stands  out  from  the 
throng  ;  rcA'ealed,  as  it  seems  to  hei',  by  some  manner 
of  luminous  aureole,  such  as  one  sees  surrounding  the 
heads  of  the  saints  upon  a  cathedral  window.  With 
these  men,  and  with  these  women,  whenever  she 
chances  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  Sophy  has  a 
longing  to  swear  brotherhood  ;  holding  on  as  it  were 
to  the  girdle  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  right  is 
uplifted  in  testimony  to  Allah,  '  or  his  latest  scientific 
substitute.'  These  are  but  rare  excej)tions,  however, 
*  morbid  varieties,'  passing  but  seldom  along  the  high- 
way of  life. 

It  does  not  often  happen,  now,  that  Time,  in  liis 
relentless  course,  impels  her  j)^tient  spirit  with  Ae 
flutter  of  his  wing.  Like  her  father  before  her,  she  is 
endeavouring  to  act  ujd  to  the  maxim  of  Saint  Beuve, 
'  Etre,  et  rcder  en  dehors  de  tout'/  and,  every  hour,  the 
endeavour  becomes  less  difficult — a  calm,  contemplative, 
analytical  mood  having  succeeded  to  the  wild  heart- 
burnings— the  strivings,  the  fiery  enthusiasms  and  in- 
dignations of  the  bygone  days.  It  seems  to  her,  now, 
that  she  must  have  grown,  beyond  measure,  old,  and  cold, 
and  wise,  and  indifferent  to  every  sort  of  dangerous 
impulse ;  and  yet,  at  thought  of  some  of  the  old  follies, 
outlived,  repented  of,  and  over})assed,  the  warm  tears 
rush  unbidden  to  her  eyes. 

What  is  the  meaning,  she  often  asks  herself,  of 
these  irrepressible  tears  ?  ...  Are  they  tears  of  regret, 
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of  longinji^,  of  disappointment  ?  Bitter  tears  at  tlio 
shattering  of  un  idol,. or  tears  of  joy  at  the  crowning 
of  a  heart's  desire  ?  .  .  .  There  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
always  in  readiness ;  and  even  Sojihy  herself  does  not, 
sometimes,  know  why  they  fall. 

Whilst  contemplating,  thus,  the  briefness,  and  small- 
ness,  and  incompleteness  of  all  earthly  things,  she  often 
wonders  how  it  is  that  her  fragile  woman's  heart  can 
contain  a  love  so  absorbing  and  intense  as  that  which 
she  experiences  for  her  husband.  She  wonders,  too,  if 
this  love  is  returned  to  her,  in  any  sort  of  like  measure, 
by  the  Dream  King  with  the  dark,  imfathomable  eyes, 
who  still  loolxS  so  much,  and  mys  so  little ;  ho  little ,  as 
compared  to  what  she  foolishl}-  desires  that  he  would 
say,  JiHiidreds  and  hmid/'cds  of  ti)))cs  in  a  day,  and  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  I 

About  the  extent  of  Godfrey's  affection  she  is  con- 
tinually questioning  herself,  and  making  surmises ; 
wondering  whether  it  might  not  be  quite  possible  for 
him,  notwithstanding  his  goodness,  and  tenderness,  and 
patience  towards  her,  to  stand  alone,  or  join  himself 
to  some  other  woman,  if  she  should  cease  to  exist  y 
Whether  the  love  of  a  man,  whosoever  he  may  be,  can 
ever  possess  the  intensity,  the  passion,  the  rapacity  of 
that  of  a  woman,  when  she  loves  to  the  fullest  limits  of 
her  twofold  nature  ?  .  .  .  .  Perhaps  these  are  questions 
Avhich  no  wise  woman  should  ever  inquire  into.  *  1 
think,'  says  Shelley,  in  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  '  one  is 
always  in  love  with  something  or  other ;  the  error,  and 
I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  spirits  cased  in  flesh  and 
blood  to  avoid  it,  consists  in  seeking  in  a  mortal  image 
the  likeness  of  what  is,  perhaps,  eternal.'  And  it  is  for 
this  likeness,  possibly,  that  Sophy,  unknown  even  to 
herself,  may  be  fruitlessly  seeking  in  one  who  is,  in 
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spite  of  her  increasing  devotion  to  him,  only  u  '  mortal 
image'  after  all  I  She  herself,  too,  she  has  thoroughly 
realised,  is  neither  a  Cassandra  nor  a  Joan  of  Arc, 
Priestess  or  Pythoness — she  is  none  of  these.  Not- 
withstanding the  eidogies  of  the  Great  Prophet, 
she  is  ^onh/  a  woman  ;'  one  upon  whom  'the  primeval 
curse  still  rests'  (to  quote  from  his  letter)  ;  whose 
destinj^  it  is  '  to  c/esirc  and  to  serve,'  and  to  hide  awaj- 
from  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  many  of  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  her  innermost  soul,  which, 
like  the  mystic  characters  written  upon  the  broken 
pillar  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  '  nobody  seems  clevei' 
enough  to  understand.' 

She  has  become  aware,  also,  that  it  is  unwise  for  a 
woman  to  expect  too  much  from  the  man  she  loves.  Is 
it  not  enough  that  he  has  made  her  know  the  joy,  the 
gratitude,  the  all-embracing  charity,  which  should  arise 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  a  great  affection  ?  With  these, 
it  is  true,  there  must  mingle  always  a  great  fear — the 
fear  of  a  possible  separation,  either  through  death  or  a 
changed  heart ;  but  a  wise  woman  will  not  obtrude  tot) 
often  such  gloomy  thoughts  upon  the  being  who  inspires 
them.  For  man — the  lord  of  creation,  made  by  God  in 
His  own  image — requires  to  be  cautiously  and  tenderly 
dealt  with.  He  requires  of  woman  that  she  should 
minister  to  his  comfort,  his  contentment,  his  continual 
well-being.  After  all,  it  is  little  enough  that  he 
demands  of  her !  no  more  than  he  asks  of  his  pipe  or 
his  easy-chair;  whilst  woman  —  a  real  Avoman — one 
who,  like  Sophy,  is  a  '  Thinker  and  Feeler'  at  the  same 
time — what  does  she  not  hope  for,  and  long  for,  from 
the  man  she  adores?  ...  It  is  better,  however,  that 
she  dance  and  sing  before  him,  like  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  even  if  she  demand  of  him  the  head  of  an 
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occasional  Baptist,  than  that  she  should  jar  upon  his 
complacent  moods  with  her  far-reaching  yearnings 
and  trepidations.  All  this  no  woman  can  learn  in  a 
dav ! 

So  the  years  fly  onward,  and  yet  the  Sophy  of  my 
story — even  should  silver  threads  come  to  mingle  wilh 
her  auburn  tresses — will  never  be  really  old.  Imagina- 
tion is  hers — that  gift  of  the  gods — the  true  philoso- 
pher's stone,  transforming  into  gold  all  baser  metals, 
and,  so,  she  can  be  young  again  whenever  she  likes ; 
and  these  frequent  returns  into  the  fantastic  realm 
of  her  childhood  have  caused  her  still  to  retain  the 
liopeful,  ingenuous  look  in  her  dark  eyes.  She  can 
return,  too,  in  spirit,  to  days  which  were  less  congenial 
to  her. 

'  I  am  going  back  to  school  again,'  she  says,  some- 
times, to  her  husband,  and  takes  up,  forthwith,  the  little 
volume  in  the  *  cover  of  the  colour  of  a  jacinth,'  and  it 
is  then  (as  Mr.  Watt  Whitman  has  said,  in  hie  Soni/ 
of  the  Broad  Arc)  that  'the  shapes  arise/  Miss 
Fcndragon  in  her  rustling  brocade ;  Heathcote  the 
haughty  and  his  gaiters ;  kind-hearted  Dr.  Spriigel, 
with  his  particoloured  beard  and  feeble  jokes ;  Emily 
Spicer  hi  her  smart  frocks  and  bonnets ;  Fanny 
Aspenall  and  her  red  mittens,  with  her  affectation 
of  brutal  candour ;  and,  lastly,  herself,  as  she  must 
have  aj^peared  when  gazing  out  sadly  through  the  hated 
*  meat-cage,'  at  the  rusty  iron  gateways  beyond, 
and  the  widowed  cedar- tree,  with  its  black  underlying 
circle,  divested  of  all  wholesome  verdure.  These 
shapes  arise  before  her  whenever  she  loses  herself  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  little  volume  of  heartrending 
poems. 

*  When  one  is  very  happy,'  she  says  to  Godfrey,  '  it 
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is  <^oocl  for  one  to  be  reminded,  sometimes,  of  darker 
days  ! '  And  hence  it  is  that  Jacintha  Darlington's 
virgin  effort  has  never  yet  been  relegated  to  what 
Lord  Macaulay  has  termed  *  the  dust  and  silence  of 
tlic  upper  shelf.' 

It  will  be  perceived,  thus,  that  with  regard  to 
many  things  which  are  accounted  conducive  to  wisdom, 
Sophy  has  improved  and  mellowed  with  the  3''ears, 
tliough  there  are  still  moments  when,  to  her  secret  self, 
she  stands  revealed  as  'an  Orson  in  petticoats,'  not- 
withstanding that  the  said  petticoats  may  be  fashioned 
of  less  homely  stuff  than  our  old  friends  the  shepherd's 
plaid  and  the  brown-holland,  or  even  the  black  merino 
with  the  'pipings'  of  crape,  which  was  once  hastily 
'  run  up '  by  the  two  Miss  Spearings  of  Poynings. 

As  she  once  remarked,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Adele, 
she  does  not  make  quite  so  much  progress  icith  Iter 
religion.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  still  unable,  as  yet,  to 
adapt  her  mind,  honestly  and  conscientiously,  to  absorb- 
ing and  assimilating  the  spiritual  opinions  of  ot/m'.s. 
Her  own  religion — founded  upon  a  belief  in  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  God,  as  perceived  in  His  works  bj" 
the  light  of  that  reason  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to 
her — has  become  confirmed  and  strengthened,  though 
this  does  not  prevent  her  from  being  still,  to  some 
extent,  'a  picker  of  the  plums  out  of  the  surviving 
creeds.' 

'  The  religious  sentiment  called  Faith  cannot  guide,' 
says  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Wise,  'for  it  is  evidently  un- 
certain. Whence  the  various  and  contradictory  views 
of  the  Christian  sects,  all  claiming  the  guidance  of 
Faith,  if  it  is  reliable  ?  By  Faith,  crusades  were  or- 
ganized, inquisitions  instituted,  autos-da-fe  celebrated, 
tens  of  thousands  were  massacred  ....  Imagination 
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cannot  invent  a  doctrine  rovoltin<>;  to  reason  and  con- 
science wliich  at  one  time  or  other  has  not  been  adopted 
by  Faitli  as  a  divine  precept.  .  .  .  lleason — the  under- 
standing— is  the  guide  which  God  has  given  us ;  tlie 
highest  and  hist  arbiter  in  all  matters  human  and 
divine.     Iteason  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  there 

is   no   appeal   from    its   decisions With    tlu^ 

progress  of  lleason,  Faith  and  Conscience  are  purified, 
Humanity  is  elevated,  and  the  ethical  feeling  sancti- 
fied  But  if  I  speak  of  lleason  as  the  highest 

authority'  (he  goes  on  to  say),  'I  do  not  mean  ;y/// 
reason  or  your  reason ;  I  mean  Reason  itself,  universal 
and  eternal,  in  which,  and  through  which,  the  human 
family  is  a  unit,  and  God  is  revealed  to  man.' 

All  this  Sophy  has  come  to  understand,  and  she  has 
chosen  Reason  as  her  guide  rather  than  Faith,  or  that 
accommodating  impostor,  Conscience. 

The  notion,  however,  of  moulding  the  minds  of 
others  to  her  will,  or  of  tearing  the  masks  from  the  faces 
of  the  hypocrites,  has  died  a  natural  death.  Unwill- 
ingly, with  disap]3ointment  and  humiliation,  she  has 
abandoned  the  thankless  task  of  converting  and  regene- 
rating the  hmnan  race.  Men  and  women,  however 
incapable  they  ma}^  be  of  so  doing,  are  inclined  to 
think,  act,  and  believe  for  themselves :  she  realises 
this  at  last.  Religion — or,  rather,  the  possibility  of  a 
conscientious  belief  in  certain  spiritual  mysteries — is, 
as  Francis  8t.  Clair  was  wont  to  affirm,  in  a  great 
measure  constitutional,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
human  will ;  and  since  in  all  civilised  communities 
there  must  needs  be  some  hypocrites,  let  them,  in  all 
conscience,  go  masked,  so  that  we  see  not  their  hideous 
faces !  .  .  .  This  is  the  wisdom  that  has  come  to  her 
with  the  years. 
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And  so  I  will  leave  lier,  at  Tiittle  Stillingfleet  once 
more,  her  'Elini  of  shadowy  calm,'  looking  out  dreamily 
over  *the  enemy's  country'  of  the  old  time,  which  is 
now  her  own,  or  up  towards  Tom  Hickathrift's  dark 
fir-belt,  beyond  the  large  cornfield,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  old  scarecrow  is  still  standing.  The  pink 
sky  (for  it  is  sunset)  is  scattered  over  with  gray  and 
violet  clouds,  golden-bordered, — which  go  floating  on- 
ward, onward,  as  with  a  fixed  determination  of  purpose 
almost  unaccountable  in  mere  nebulous  bodies.  Some 
of  them — as  on  that  saddest  of  sad  evenings,  when  she 
had  gazed  out  at  the  sunset  from  the  window  of  the 
summer-room — are  shaped  like  dragons,  lions,  winged 
angels,  and  horsemen  upon  rearing  steeds  Sometimes 
the  dragons,  and  the  lions,  and  the  horsemen,  seem  to 
be  pursuing  and  overtaking  the  angels,  and  putting 
them  to  confusion,  out  beyond  the  uttermost  edge  of 
the  horizon  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  angels  that  pursue 
and  conquer. 

It  is  the  conflict  (Sophy  tries  to  imagine)  of  ihc 
Surs  and  the  Assurs —  the  perpetual  battle  between 
Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  the  powers  of  good  and  of  evil, 
— which  shall  continue  imto  all  time,  with  the  victorv 
inclining  now  to  the  one  side,  and  now  to  the  other ; 
and  at  thought  of  this,  the  memory  of  her  childish, 
barefoot  days,  of  her  dead  father,  and  of  the  Great 
Cause,  with  its  contradictions,  absurdities,  and  in- 
congruities, c6mes  crowding  back  upon  her,  and  sends 
the  warm  tears  to  her  eyes,  notwithstanding  that  she 
is  so  happy  !  .  .  . 

Her  youth  has,  indeed,  gone  by  very,  very  quickly, 
with  its  many  heartaches  and  bright  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, and,  by-and-by,  will  come  the  end. 

My  story,  too  (if  '  story '  this  medley  of  fact  and 
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fiction — but  of  fact  for  the  most  part  —  can  be  called), 
has  likewise  arrived  at  its  termination.  It  has  taken 
lonfi^,  too  lonp^,  perhaps,  in  the  tellin<i^  ;  but  the  longest 
tale  must  come  to  an  ending  some  day,  as  must  the 
leisure  of  all  tale-tellers  and  singers  of  songs,  whose 
breathing-space,  betNvixt  seed-time  and  harvest,  is,  at 
the  uti|iost,  but  brief  I — 

'  Cool,  and  palm-shaded  from  the  torrid  heat, 
The  young  brown  tenor  puts  his  singing  by, 
And  sets  the  twin-pipe  to  his  lips  to  try 

Some  air  of  bulrush-glooms  where  lovers  meet. 

0  swart  musician !  time  and  fame  are  fleet ; 
Brief  all  delight,  and  youth's  feet  fain  to  fly ! 
Pipe  on  in  peace !     To-moiTow  must  we  die? 

What  matter,  if  our  life  to-day  be  sweet ! 
Soon,  soon,  the  silver-paper  reeds  that  sigh 

Along  the  Sacred  River,  will  repeat 

The  echo  of  the  dark-stoled  bearers'  feet. 

Who  carry  you,  with  waiHng,  where  must  lie 
Your  swathed  and  withered  body,  by-and-by. 

In  perfumed  darkness  with  the  grains  of  wheat.'* 

Eut  yet,  it  may  be,  not  utter  darkness  for  all  that;  and, 
(fftenrard.s,  '  Rest — surely  Eest !  perhaps  .  .  .  Light  I  * 

*  Edmund  W,  Gosse. 
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